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HALOID  Photographic  Products 

Speed  Production  —  Save  Alone/ 

IN  INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT 


PHOTO-COPYING  MACHINE 


DAYLIGHT 

OPERATION 

NO 

DARKROOM 

REQUIRED 


Copies  anything  written,  typed,  printed,  drawn  or 
photographed  in  actual,  reduced  or  enlarged  size. 


MAKES  UP  TO  FIVE  18"x  24"  PRINTS  A  MINUTE 


For  any  business  or  government  agency  requiring  a 
daily  production  of  copies  of  charts,  blueprints,  pay¬ 
rolls,  news  articlesT  advertisements,  contracts,  corre¬ 
spondence,  photos,  etc.,  the  new  FOTO-FLO  is  ideal.  It 
soon  pays  for  itself  in  convenience,  speed,  economical 
operation.  Through  its  automatic  timer  and  print  trans¬ 
port  mechanism,  FOTO-FLO  insures  uniform  processing 
and  sharp,  legible  prints.  FOTO-FLO  is  the  answer  to 
fast,  low-cost  photocopies.  Our  branch  office  experts 
will  gladly  survey  your  specific  needs. 


Negative  Materials  for  XeroX  Copying  Equipment 
the  Graphic  Arts 

Haloid  negative  mate''ials  are  easy  to  han¬ 
dle,  assure  fine  results  in  the  finished  job. 

Ideal  for  offset  line  work,  halftones  up  to  133 
screen,  line  pick-ups  up  to  150  screen;  also 
for  diazos,  white  prints,  shading  mediums, 
etc.  Features  are:  opaque  blacks,  color  sensi¬ 
tivity,  open  whites,  sharp  lines,  clean  dots. 


Fine  Photographic  Papers 


Copies  anything  written,  printed,  or 
drawn  in  one  operation  by  xerography, 
the  new,  dry,  electrical,  direct  positive 
process.  No  negative  is  required.  No 
chemicals  or  water.  Offset  paper  masters 
for  quantity  production  of  letters,  reports, 
engineering  drawings,  office  forms,  etc., 
can  be  made  in  less  than  2  minutes! 


There’s  a  Haloid  photographic  paper  for 
every  photogrophic  need.  Because  of  the 
finest  quality  photographic  emulsions,  the 
Haloid  line  of  sensitized  papers  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  dependable  uniformity.  Every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  subject  is  reproduced  with  pleas¬ 
ing  fidelity.  Wide  latitude  and  easy  mani¬ 
pulation  assure  fine  darkroom  performance. 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  HALOID  PRODUCTS 


THE  HALOID  COMPANY 

52-66  HALOID  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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•4j000,000 

Added  Every  Oeydd 
Serve  "fh©  Niation 

wi  sy>»”  j 
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the  last  SIX  years  to  expu 
phone  service. 


Where  Did  the  Money 
Conte  front? 

rhe  money  came  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  people  willing  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the 
telephone  business. 


Why  Did  They  Invest 
Their  Money  ? 

They  put  their  money  to  the 
service  of  the  public  only  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  the  public  would 

allow  them  a  fair  return  on  it. 


How  Con  Continuiny 
Oetnonds  Be  Met? 

With  a  fair  profit  the  t^ephone 
company  can  hold  and  attract 
people's  savings  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  business. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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In  1870  Henry  Cook,  of  Paris, 
France,  obtained  U.S.  Patent 
No.  98,927  for  '^Apparatus  for 
the  Transmission  and  Reception 
of  Typographic  or  Autographic 
Telegrams."  The  first  facsimile 
invention  was  in  the  year  1843. 
Since  then  a  great  many  patents 
have  been  granted  on  machines 
for  the  transmitting  of  graphic 
forms  by  facsimile  scanning. 


TIMES  FACSIMIIE 

CORPORATION 

540  W.  58tli  Sired,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  •  1523  L  Street  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFAHURERS  OF  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  15  YEARS 
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Today’s  modern  equipment  speedily 
transmits  facsimiles,  faithful  in  line  and 
tone,  of  photographs,  statistical  data, 
maps  and  other  types  of  graphic  material. 

It  has  become  a  dependable  instrument 
of  this  technical  age  and  is  in  constant 
daily  use  by  United  States  and  foreign 
agencies  and  commercial  companies. 
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The  civil  defense  air  warning  contrjl  center,  or  filter  center,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar  to  the  U.  S.  A  great  team  makes  possible  the  thorough 
coverage  and  cffic’ency  of  this  air  warning  system — the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  which 
supervises  the  operation:  the  AT&T,  with  the  greatest  telephone  system  In  the 
world;  and  tl:e  volunteer  U.  S.  civilians  who  man  the  filter  centers  and  the 

outlying  ground  observer  posts. 
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Ihe  newest  addition  to  Sperry’s  Microline*  is 
Model  296B  Microwave  Receiver  for  laboratorv  use. 
This  instrument  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  microwave  laboratory  where  a  good  secondary 
standard  of  attenuation  is  required. 

The  versatility  of  Model  296B  permits  measurements 
to  be  made  at  all  microwave  and  UHF  frequencies. 
In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  secondary  standard 
of  attenuation,  this  receiver  has  many 
other  uses  . . .  one  of  the  more  important 
being  antenna  pattern -measurements. 


Model  296B  consists  of  a  30  me  pre-amplifier, 

IF  amplifier  and  precision  30  me  waveguide 
below  cut-off  attenuator.  Included  in  the  receiver 
is  a  well-regulated  klystron  power  supply. 

Klystron  stability  is  assured  by  self-contained, 
automatic  frequency  control  circuitry. 

Our  Special  Electronics  Department  will  be  happy 
to  give^u  further  information  on  this 
instrument  as  well  as  other  Microline  equipment. 


ermcopi  eoupjmy 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION 


30  Me  Amplifier  Gain :  "o  (Jb  ‘  ^0  cib  prcani[)  uain 
1  lib  insertion  k'ss. 

IF  Bandyp/idfh:  I  s  \ic 

Attenuator :  Insertion  loss  1 (.lb.  so  (.lb  iiltenuation 
riinee  \Mtli  (.letent  positions  at  10  (Jb  steps. 

Local  Oscillator  Power  Supply:  Beam  supply 

otU)  to  SOO  vi)lis  '>0  ma,  continuously  \iiriable. 
posiii\e  ^rouiuleJ  Rellector  supply  ci>ntinuously 
variable  I'roni  10  to  ''00  volts  with  respect 
to  catho(.le 

Accessories  Supplied :  One  pre  aniphtier,  one  pre 

aniplitier  povier  cable,  one  kivstron  power  Ciible. 
ivK^  V)  \K-  II  cables 

Accessories  Needed:  I  ocal  Oscillator  Kivstron 
a'ul  a  inivei  c 
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IN  CANADA  -  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
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nEtUOi  Engineering  Gives  You  Hie 

la  FEATURES  el  liie  FUTURE 


Naturally,  Kellogg  Masterphones  are  engi¬ 
neered  to  provide  the  finest  in  transmission 
and  reception  qualities.  But  KELLOGG  en¬ 
gineering  has  gone  far  beyond  that! 

It  has  actually  looked  into  the  future.  It  has 
developed  a  roster  of  features  that  are  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  what  will  be  demanded  in  modern  tele¬ 
phone  instruments  years  hence! 

Choosing  KELLOGG  Masterphones  is  more 
than  insurance  against  premature  obsoles¬ 
cence.  For  Masterphone’s  ‘‘features  of  the 
future**  also  offer  you  these  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  today :  Better  telephone  service  —  fewer 
telephone  replacements — easier  maintenance 
and  far  less  of  it ! 


Masterphones  ore 
available  in  Desk 
or  Wall  Types, 
Dial,  Manual  or 
Magneto 


COMPARE  THEIR  FEATURES-point  by  point 


.  .  .  these  are  just  typical  examples  of  the  all-important  superior¬ 
ities  you'll  find  at  the  present  time  in  KELLOGG  Masterphones — 
and  only  in  Masterphones.  Accept  no  telephone  thot  offers  you  less! 


eliminates  many  common  breakdown  causes. 

Low  Inventory 

Fewer  parts  need  be  stocked  to  assure  highest  continuity  of 
service.  Single  base  assembly  serves  all  models— -desk  or 
wall,  dial  or  magneto.  Components  are  universally  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Easier  Maintenance 

Masterphones  are  the  easiest  of  all  telephones  to  install, 
maintain  or  adjust.  Universal  circuit  grid  is  unit-stamped — 
permanently  hooked  up^requires  no  attention.  Snap-on 
cover  makes  inspection  of  switch  springs  and  contacts 
quick  and  simple. 

Before  You  Buy  Any  Kind  of  Telephone. 

Make  Sure  You  Have  All  The  Facts  on 
Kellogg  Masterphones.  Write  For  Latest 
Complete  Information. 


Greatest  Uniformity  of  Transmission 

KELLOGG  Masterphones  make  effective  zoning  control  easy 
and  fool-proof.  Simple  linkage  adjustment  for  long,  short 
or  medium  loops  assures  uniform  transmission  throughout 
the  exchange  area. 

"Face-To-Face"  Side  Tone  Control 

The  speaker  hears  his  own  voice  approximately  as  it 
sounds  at  the  receiving  station.  At  the  same  time,  anti¬ 
side-tone  Triad  Circuits  prevents  transmission  of  surround¬ 
ing  noises  in  amplified  volume.  Masterphones*  “true-tone" 
transmission  and  reception  are  virtually  the  equivalent  of 
face-to-face  conversation. 

Simpler  Design  —  Fewer  Parts 

All  integral  components  are  on  a  single  base  plate.  Dial, 
induction  coils,  and  condenser  are  plug-in  type.  All  parts 
are  functionally  complete  with  a  high  safety  factor  that 


SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
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TAPE-muND  CORES 


cores — are  manufactured  to  meet 
your  individual  requirements. 

RANGE  OF  TYPES 

In  each  of  the  magnetic  materials 
named,  Arnold  Tape- Wound  Cores 
are  produced  in  the  following 
standard  tape  thicknesses:  .012  , 
.008",  .004"  .002",  .001",  .0005", 
or  .00025",  as  required. 


RANGE  OF  MATERIALS 

Depending  upon  the  specific 
properties  required  by  the  applica¬ 
tion,  Arnold  Tape- Wound  Cores 
are  available  made  of  DELTAMAX 
.  .  .  4-79  MO-PERMALLOY  .  .  . 
SUPERMALLOY  .  .  .  MUMETAL 
. . .  4750  ELECTRICAL  METAL  . . . 
or  SELECTRON  (grain-oriented 
silicon  steel). 

RANGE  OF  SIZES 

Practically  any  size  Tape-Wound 
Core  can  be  supplied,  from  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  gram  to  several  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  Toroidal  cores 
are  available  in  fifteen  standard 
sizes  with  protective  nylon  cases. 
Special  sizes  of  toroidal  cores — and 
all  cut  cores,  square  or  rectangular 


MAGNETIC  AMPLIFIERS 
PULSE  TRANSFORMERS 
CURRENT  TRANSFORMERS 
WIDE-BAND  TRANSFORMERS 
NON-LINEAR  RETARD  COILS 
PEAKING  STRIPS  .  .  .  REACTORS 


W«D 
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Radio  beams 


Radio  beams  never  ice.  The  invisible 
beam  of  the  RCA  Microwave  system  can 
provide  reliable  communication  channels 
through  ice  storms,  lightning,  wind,  sleet 
and  even  amid  falling  trees. 

Repeater  stations,  usually  built  on  hill> 
tops,  spanning  distances  up  to  thirty-five 
miles,  provide  signal  paths  over  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  swamps  and  rolling  country¬ 
side.  Each  station  picks  up  microwaves 
from  its  neighbor  and  focuses  them  like 
a  searchlight  at  the  next  station.  RCA 
Microwave  systems  eliminate  pole  lines, 
simplify  right-of-way  problems,  elimi¬ 
nate  line  maintenance  expense  and  cost 


less  per  mile  than  any  other  type  of  locations  which  are  inaccessible  for 

system  with  comparable  communication  periods  of  several  months. 

facilities.  Are  you  missing  a  bet  on  RCA  Micro- 

RCA  Micro^Tave  with  its  "multiplex-  by  power  and  light 

ing”  system  can  do  many  other  things  companies,  tejegraph  companies,  high- 

than  provide  two-way  voice  communi-  way  commissions,  game  commissions, 

cation.  RCA  Microwave  can  provide  for  many  others, 

remote  control  of  switchgear,  telemeter-  RCA  Microwave  is  quick  and  easy  to  in- 

ing  (transmitting  pictures  of  voltage,  stall.  If  you  need  communications 

current,  power  and  pressure  meter  read-  span  long  distances  over  any 

ings),  teleprinter,  facsimile  and  many  terrain  and  through  all  kinds  of  weather, 
other  services.  RCA  engineer  survey  your  situa¬ 

tion.  Find  out  how  RCA  Microwave  can 
Designed  for  unattended  operation,  help  solve  your  communication  prob- 
RCA  Microwave  can  be  installed  at  lem.  Investigate  today. 

You’ll  find  RCA  Service  Engineers  with  U.  S.  Air,  Land  and  Sea  Forces; 
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Radiomarine  Products  and  Services 


r'or  a  quarter  of  a  century  Radiomarine  has  been  designing, 
manufacturing  and  servicing  radio  communications  equipment 
and  electronic  navigational  aids.  Radiomarine’s  leadership  in 
the  development  of  radio-electronic  equipment  for  the  marine 
field  is  world  known.  Its  products  are  recognized  as  outstanding 
for  durability,  dependability  and  performance. 

'  It  is  the  mission  of  Radiomarine  to  advance  the  art  of  radio 
and  electronics  on  vessels  of  all  kinds— on  the  high  seas,  in 
harbors  and  on  inland  waterways  ...  to  co-operate  with  the 
military  services  of  the  United  States  for  National  Defense. 

The  entire  facilities  of  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America: 
personnel,  technical  knowledge,  research  and  production  capac¬ 
ity  are  ’’standing  watch”  ready  to  serve  America’s  maritime 
and  military  needs. 

For  information  on  how  Radiomarine  can  be  of  service  to 
you,  write  to:  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America,  Depart¬ 
ment  S,  75  Varick  St,,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Communications  Equipment  —  Radiotelephone 
and  Radiotelegraph  Transmitters  and  Re¬ 
ceivers,  Lifeboat  Emergency  Equipment, 
Automatic  Alarms. 

Navigational  Aids — Radar,  Loran,  Radio  Direc¬ 
tion  Finders. 

Special  Equipment — Custom-designed  and  man¬ 
ufactured  for  all  Government  agencies. 

Shore  Service  Stations  —  Speedy,  reliable  in¬ 
spection  and  maintenance  on  all  types  of 
radio-electronic  equipment.  29  service 
depots  in  principal  U.  S.  ports.  World-wide 
service  facilities  through  foreign  associates. 

Coastal  Radio  Stations —  1 3  coastal  stations  pro¬ 
vide  radio  communication  system  for  con¬ 
tact  with  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Training  School — Theoretical  and  operational 
instruction  in  radio  aids  to  navigation. 


RADIOMARINE  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA,  75  Varick  Sl,  New  York  13,  N,Y 
Offices,  Communications  and  Service  Stations  in  principal  ports. 


RADIOMARIME  CORPORA  TtOR  o/  AMERICA 

\ 

A  SERVICE  OF  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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HAN  AC  (High  Altitude  Navigation 
Communication,  deals  with  the  com- 
.inications  and  navigational  problems 
-Mf/idant  with  aircraft  flights  con- 
.cted  at  extremely  high  altitudes, 
problems  are  not  peculiar  to,  nor 
,.v  they  restricted  to,  high  altitude  fly- 
but  they  are  representative  of  a 
vv  special  and  aggravated  cases  of  a 
^.inily  of  similar  problems  encountered 
i.iring  flights  made  at  much  lower 
iltitudes  and  speeds. 

The  concepts  on  which  HANAC  are 
...ised  assume  that  extreme  altitudes 
Ifscribe  any  flights  in  excess  of  20,000 
ic  et.  It  further  assumes  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  will  apply  for  those  air- 
<  raft  which  are  capable  of  operating 
rificiently  at  these  altitudes: 

a.  The  major  proportion  of  such 
(lights  will  be  conducted  above  20,000 
feet  whether  for  the  purpose  of  long- 
range  passenger  or  freight  service, 
strategic  bombing,  interception  or  re¬ 
connaissance  missions.  No  short  range 
flights  at  extreme  altitudes  are  practi¬ 
cal. 

b.  Aircraft  cruising  speeds  will  be 
in  excess  of  600  mph. 

Under  the  conditions  stipulated  above, 
HANAC  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
need  for  a  large  number  of  individual 
communications  contacts  with  ground 
stations  should  decrease.  Similarly,  the 
operational  need  for  a  largi  number 
of  ground  navigational  aids  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  This  statement  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
actual  number  of  such  facilities  can  be 
materially  reduced  as  speeds  and  alti¬ 
tudes  increase,  but  that  a  pilot  flying 
at  high  altitude  may  have  operational 
need  for  only  a  portion  of  existing  or 
proposed  facilities  (such  as  the  VOR) 
instead  of  all  such  facilities  along  a 
particular  air  route. 

In  examining  the  communications 
problem  first,  it  is  necessary  to  visualize 
the  magnitude  of  mutual  channel  inter¬ 
ference,  and  some  of  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  its  existence.  A  portion 
of  these  problems  is  due  to  natural 
phenomena,  others  are  man-made.  Al¬ 
together  they  generate  a  highly  un¬ 
desirable  situation. 


The  present  radio  broadcast  band, 
covering  the  frequency  range  of  500- 
1600  Kcs,  is  representative  of  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  in  radio  communica¬ 
tions  insofar  as  mutual  interference  is 
concerned.  Excluding  reception  from 
near-by  relatively  powerful  stations,  one 
can  find  an  unintelligible  bedlam 
throughout  most  of  the  broadcast 
'^t)ectrum  when  tuning  from  one  end 
nf  the  broadcast  band  to  the  other  (500 
to  1600  Kcs).  Attention  has  been  called 
to  this  bizarre  picture  since  it  is  one 
familiar  to  everyone  possessing  a 
broadcast  receiver,  and  is  illustrative  of 
the  worsening  air  communications  situa¬ 
tion  confronting  the  majority  of  mili¬ 
tary,  commercial  and  private  pilots. 
This  situation  is  the  result  of  several 
very  obvious  factors;  one  of  which  is 
tile  progressive  increase  in  both  the 
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Aircraft  control  communications  systems  are  getting 
into  the  horse-and-buggy  classification,  since  they 
have  been  standing  still  while  aircraft  altitudes  and 
speeds  have  been  steadily  rising.  The  authors  of 
this'  article  are  suggesting  a  solution  to  the  problem. 


number  of  flying  aircraft  and  ground 
radio  installations.  Some  measure  of 
relief  has  been  gained  by  moving  com¬ 
munications  to  the  very  high  frequency 
spectrum  where  more  individual  chan¬ 
nels  were  available,  and  where  com¬ 
munications  contacts  are  ordinarily 
limited  to  line-of-sight  distances  (a 
propagation  characteristic  peculiar  to 
higher  frequencies). 

The  quest  for  clear  channel  service 
now  has  spear-headed  air  communi¬ 
cations  into  the  ultra-high  frequency 
spectrum  resulting  in  greater  avail¬ 
ability  of  separate  channels  and  a  “line- 
of-sight  situation”  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  that  found  in  the  VHF 
spectrum.  The  answer  cannot  be  found 
in  this  direction,  however,  for  to  de¬ 
mand  more  and  more  channels  ulti¬ 
mately  brings  the  program  into  sharp 
conflict  with  other  services  who  also 
have  vital  interests  in  this  part  of  the 
radio  spectrum.  Furthermore,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  practical  limit 
to  the  number  of  channels  that  ^^ould 
be  made  available  to  a  pilot,  disregard¬ 
ing  equipment  limitations  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  To  go  beyond  this  number,  what 
ever  it  may  be,  may  c?Tmplicate  rather 
than  simplify  the  communications  prob¬ 
lem  strictly  from  the  operator’s  point 
of  view. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  jet  aircraft, 
the  altitude  ceiling  has  been  raised  un¬ 
til  now  a  height  of  40.000  feet  is  con¬ 


sidered  a  routine  jet  altitude.  Jet  air¬ 
craft  also  perform  more  efficiently  at 
the  higher  altitudes.  Although  flights 
at  these  altitudes  are  currently  enjoyed 
by  the  military,  the  British  are  demon¬ 
strating  that  jet  transport  operations 
are  quite  possible  at  the  higher  alti¬ 
tudes  so  that  in  the  future,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  considerable  commercial 
air  activity  will  be  conducted  at  40,000 
feet  and  above. 

Heretofore,  lower  altitudes  and  the 
line-of-sight  propagations  character¬ 
istics  of  the  higher  frequencies  have 
been  natural  barriers  in  maintaining 
mutual  radio  interference  (due  to  propa¬ 
gation  phenomena)  at  a  tolerable  level. 
The  lack  of  strict  communications  pro¬ 
cedure  discipline,  lengthy  call-up  pro¬ 
cedures  which  contain  relatively  little 
information,  and  lengthy  messages,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  interference  en¬ 
countered  at  conventional  flight  alti¬ 
tudes.  (It  is  anticipated  that  with  the 
coming  of  radar  control  of  air  traffic, 
the  need  for  verbose  message  exchanges  • 
such  as  clearances,  position  reporting, 
etc.,  will  decrease,  thus  somewhat  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  radio  inter¬ 
ference.)  Now,  as  the  altitude  ceiling 
is  raised,  the  ground  coverage  of  the 
aircraft’s  communications  system  in¬ 
creases  in  accordance  with  the  “dis- 
tance-to-horizon”  or  line-of-sight  law  so 
that  more  and  more  ground  communr 
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cations  stations  are  encompassed  with¬ 
in  the  communications  range  of  the 
airborne  equipment  operating  at  higher 
levels. 

For  example,  an  aircraft  flying  at 
15,000  feet  is  theoretically  capable  of 
contacting  any  station  within  a  circular 
ground  area  whose  diameter  is  ap¬ 
proximately  345  miles.  At  40,000  feet 
this  area  has  expanded  to  560  miles 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
potential  number  of  ground  stations 
that  can  be  contacted. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  jet 
pilot  is  approaching  a  communications 
situation  similar  to  that  depicted  in 
the  foregoing  broadcast  band  example. 
For  any  given  frequency  at  these  alti¬ 
tudes,  the  jet  pilot  must  mix  his  com¬ 
munications  with  the  multitudinous 
communications  exchange  between 
lower  flying  aircraft  and  the  many 
ground  stations  involved.  Coupled  with 
a  lack  of  procedures  discipline,  his 
interference  problems  obviously  becom¬ 
ing  intolerable.  For  example,  consider 
what  may  happen  when  the  jet  pilot 
sends  out  a  distress  call.  All  of  these 
ground  stations  wkhin  hearing  radius 
will  respond  to  his  distress  signal  in 
accordance  with  procedures  developed 
for  emergencies.  Furthermore,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  all  hearing  his  call 
will  answer  since  none  of  these  stations 
can  be  sure  that  the  neighboring  sta¬ 
tion  has  heard  the  call.  The  result  of 
this  well  intended  help  is  that  the  pilot 
finds  himself  confronted  with  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  unintelligible  bedlam.  Since 
he  doesn’t  know  who,  and  how  many 
ground  stations  are  trying  to  aid  him, 
he  cannot  ask  Station  “A”  to  remain 
silent  until  he  has  received  instructions 
from  Station  “B.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  instead  of  having  50  or  more  stations 
respond  to  his  call,  his  contacts  were 
limited  to  three  or  possibly  four  sta¬ 
tions,  he  stands  a  much  better  chance 
of  exercising  a  personal  control  over 
the  communications  situation. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable 
to  the  general  communications  problem 
where  instead  of  being  exposed  to  many 
stations,  his  contacts  were  limited  to 
a  few,  the  air-to-ground  communica- 
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tions  traffic  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

It  was  stated  previously  that  an 
aircraft  attaining  an  altitude  in  excess 
of  20,000  feet  would,  in  general,  be 
flying  a  long-range  mission,  and  proba¬ 
bly  at  a  cruising  speed  in  excess  of 
600  mph.  Consider  an  aircraft  enroute 
direct  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
and  flying  at  700  mph.  This  flight 
would  take  a  little  over  four  (4)  hours. 
Ordinarily,  weather  at  these  altitudes 
is  limited  to  well-developed  thunder¬ 
storms  and  turbulence.  Until  there  are 
radical  advances  in  the  science  of 
weather  forecasting  based  on  ground 
observations,  the  accuracy  of  present 
day  weather  forecasts  for  these  alti¬ 
tudes  is  relatively  poor  and,  therefore, 
of  little  use  to  a  pilot  flying  at  ex¬ 
treme  altitudes.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  turbulence  of  phenomena  en¬ 
countered  during  perfectly  clear  weath¬ 
er  conditions.  Except  for  terminal  area 
weather  and  emergencies,  this  pilot  will 
have  little  interest  in  weather  condi¬ 
tions  between  the  surface  and  20,000 
feet  along  his  route. 

The  concept  of  enroute  air  traffic 
control  for  such  flights  appear  to  be 
in  need  of  change,  in  fact,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  enroute  traffic  control  may 
necessarily  be  vested  in  the  cockpit  and 
not  within  a  ground  agency.  Position 
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reporting  every  twenty-five  (25)  o 
fifty  (50)  miles  no  longer  seems  o 
be  an  operating  requirement.  The  e 
then  are  the  operating  requiremer  ts 
that  are  responsible  for  the  generati  >n 
of  the  major  portion  of  air/groui.d 
communications  today  which  may  w- 11 
be  curtailed  tomorrow. 

From  this,  it  can  be  concluded  tl  at 
the  number  of  air/ ground  conta<  ts 
which  are  now  required  to  provide 
navigation  and  communication  service 
throughout  the  'U.  S.  is  far  too  great 
for  the  simple  requirements  of  high, 
fast  flying  aircraft. 

The  present  system  was  installed  to 
accomodate  aircraft  with  a  top  speed 
of  200  mph  and  a  flight  altitude  not 
averaging  higher  than  10,000  ft.  MSL. 

With  the  coming  of  jet  aircraft,  pres¬ 
surized  cabins,  higher  speeds  and  cruis¬ 
ing  altitudes,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
revise  our  10,000  ft/200  mph  communi¬ 
cations  system  procedures  concept. 

The  propagation  characteristics  of 
UHF  and  VHF  essentially  limit  com¬ 
munications  to  line-of-sight  distances. 
In  order  to  determine  the  approximate 
communications  range  of  an  aircraft  at 
altitude,  we  may  apply  the  formulate 
1.4V  altitude/ feet  =  range  in  miles. 
Therefore,  aircraft  flying  at  40,000 
feet,  have  a  theoretical  communications 
range  encompassing  a  circle  of  260 
miles  radius  whose  center  is  located 
directly  beneath  the  aircraft  and  which 
circle  represents  an  area  of  roughly 
53,000  square  miles.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
Northeastern  U.  S.,  this  area  would  in¬ 
clude  perhaps  75  to  100  communica¬ 
tions  stations.  It  becomes  evident  then 
that  an  emergency  call  from  the  air¬ 
craft  at  40,000  feet  would  be  heard 
and  answered  by  perhaps  75  to  100 
stations.  The  confusion  and  interference 
that  could  result  would  certainly  not 
be  conductive  to  expedite  remedial 
action. 

Position  reports,  weather  data,  and, 
in  fact,  any  type  of  communications 
attempted  by  the  high  flyer  must 
filter  Wirough  many  other  transmissions 
originating  at  lower  altitudes.  This 
creates  an  interference  problem  for  the 
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specified  for  the  40,000  foot  altitude. 

Let  this  frequency  or  family  of 
frequencies  set  aside  for  this  altitude 
be  designated  as  Channel  A,  and  all 
stations  authorized  communications  on 
Channel  A  be  designated  as  Class  A 
stations.  This  is  merely  for  convenience 
of  discussion. 

Since  aircraft  may  fly  any  of  an 
infinite  number  of  different  routes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  circles  tangent  to  each  other  as 
shown  in  Figure  2,  with  a  Class  A 
service  radio  station  at  the  center  of 
each  circle.  To  provide  nationwide 
Class  A  communications  service  with 
aircraft  flying  at  40,000  feet,  it  only 
becomes  necessary  to  “fill  up”  the 
geographical  area  of  the  U.  S.  with  ^ 
appropriate  number  of  these  “com¬ 
munications  circles.” 

It  follows  then  that  to  provide  a  Class 
B  service  to  aircraft  flying  at  say  30,- 
000  feet,  the  above  concept  is  re¬ 
applied  for  the  lower  altitude  which,  in 
turn,  will  generate  a  second  family  of 
circles  having  a  smaller  diameter  whose 
respective  stations  conduct  their  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  B  channel  frequency  or 
family  of  frequencies.  Similar  reason¬ 
ing  can  be  applied  to  lower  altitudes, 
thus  establishing  a  Class  C  service  if 
found  necessary.  In  this  manner,  com¬ 
munications  are  not  intermixed  in  the 
same  ratio  as  they  are  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  communications  procedure,  thus 
mutual  interference  will  be  reduced 
considerably. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
even  though  a  station  is  authorized  com¬ 
munications  on  one  service  only,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  such  stations  will  have  re¬ 
ceiving  facilities  on  ’all  radio  channels 
regardless  of  their  service  classification. 
This,  in  essence,  is  the  HANAC  con¬ 
cept;  a  geographical  distribution  of 
class  of  service  among  ground  radio 
stations  in  terms  of  flight  altitudes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  insofar  as  a 
facility  is  concerned,  it  may  be  author¬ 
ized  communications  on  all  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  classes  by  virtue  of  its  geographical 
position  with  relation  to  adjacent  sta¬ 
tions.  This  is  readily  obvious  for  if 
one  superimposes  a  Class  B  service 
circle  family  on  a  Class  A  family,  many 
of  the  centers  will  coincide  or  be  so 
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lower  aircraft  and  to  all  the  ground 
stations  within  range  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  concerned 
with  the  specific  transmission.  ' 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is 
relatively  simple.  Suppose  a  trans¬ 
continental  run  is  made  between  New 
York  City  and  Los  Angeles  by  an  air¬ 
craft  at  40,000  feet  or  higher.  At  this 
height,  the  communications  area  of  this 
aircraft  is  a  circle  of  roughly  500  miles 
diameter.  In  referring  to  Figure  1,  one 
observes  that  the  great  circle  distance 
between  these  cities,  which  is  about 
2,500  miles,  will  accommodate  five  (5) 
of  the  500  mile  circles  as  shown.  Now, 
if  a  communications  station  is  located 
at  the  center  •  of  each  of  these  circles 
this  aircraft  will  be  assured  continuous 
contact  with  the  ground  since  at  no 
time  during  its  flight  will  it  be  more 
than  250  miles  distant  from  one  of  these 
stations.  Note  that  in  this  example, 
continuous  communications  is  possible 
utilizing  only  five  (5)  radio  stations. 
Furthermore,  the  contacts  with  these 
stations  will  be  limited  to  a  designated 
frequency  (oi^a  family  of  frequencies) 


close  to  coincidence,  that  for  practical 
purposes,  the  two  services  can  be  in¬ 
corporated  within  the  single  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  HANAC  principle  is  not  limited 
to  the  communications  problem.  It  is 
also  applicable  to  navigational  aids, 
particularly  those  in  the  VHF  and 
higher  radio  spectrum.  The  VOR  is  a 
good  example  of  a  facility  that  can 
make  use  of  this  principle,  for  jet 
pilots  in  particular,  are  encountering 
mutual  interference  of  VOR  signals  at 
extremely  high  altitudes.  This  is  to  be 
expected  because  there  has  been  limited 
planning  with  respect  to  VOR  fre¬ 
quency  assignment  versus  geographical 
distribution. 

,  Again  consider,  for  the  moment,  the 
aforementioned  transcontinental  run 
from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles. 
Referring  to  Figure  3,  each  cross  repre¬ 
sents  a  possible  VOR  station.  Assume 
for  the  moment  that  several  of  these 
stations  are  operating  on  the  same 
frequency,  a  few  of  which  have  a 
geographical  separation  of  300  miles 
or  less,  such  as  indicated  by  a,  b,  and 
c.  An  aircraft  flying  at  10,000  feet  will 
encounter  interference  about  mid-way 
between  these  stations.  If  this  aircraft 
flies  at  a  higher  altitude,  this  inter¬ 
ference  zone  becomes  larger  as  shown 
in  Figure  3. 

To  avoid  this  condition  it  simply 
requires  a  decision  as  to  what  altitude 
level  it  is  desired  to  raise  this  zone 
of  interference.  Upon  determining  this 
altitude  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to 
stagger  VOR  frequencies  in  terms  of 
geographical  separation  to  satisfy  the 
requirement. 

Suppose  it  is  decided  that  VOR  sta¬ 
tions  for  use  along  the  transcontinental 
run'  shall  not  have  interference  zones 
{Continued  on  page  80,  col.  1) 
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By  Major  Thomas  M.  Rienzi 


You  are  now  in  the  open,  close  to  a 
city.  Your  unit  has  been  stationed  in 
its  environs  preparing  for  a  military 
or  a  civil  defense  situation.  Let’s  liken 
the  town  to  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  or  Honolulu.  As  we  go 
about  our  daily  job,  word  comes  that 
we  may  be  under  an  atomic  raid.  As 
a  consequence,  we  hope  to  prepare  and 
know  what  we  can  do  about  this  attack. 
While  we  are  thinking  about  what  we 
should  do — out  of  the  sky  drops  a 
bomb.  As  it  falls,  if  one  might  see  in¬ 
side  the  weapon  the  workings  of  the 
gun  or  implosion  principle  used  in  the 
atomic  fission  reaction  (“A”-Bomb)  it 
would  be  noted  that  the  gun  action  is 
extremely  simple.  We  might  portray  a 
gun  barrel  with  a  piece  of  fissionable 
material  (Uranium  235,  U-235)  at 
either  end,  which  at  the  proper  altitude 
will  be  propelled  together,  becoming 
critical  and  giving  us  our  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  (Figure  1).  We  may  also 
envision  the  implosion  type  bomb  where 
a  piece  of  fissionable  material  is  held 
in  our  weapon.  At  the  proper  height, 
an  implosion  takes  place  which  squeezes 
the  fissionable  material,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compression,  force  the  atoms  to 
become  critical  and  explode  as  an 
atomic  bomb  (Figure  2). 

Now  that  we  have  described  our  set¬ 
ting  and  have  the  missile  on  its  way. 
let’s  assume  that  at  about  2000  feet  in 
the  air,  the  so-called  nominal  atomic 
bomb  (20,000  tons  TNT  energy  equiva¬ 
lent)  explodes.  These  facts  and  the 
reactions  described,  are  from  the  Jap¬ 
anese  explosions  that  took  place  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  on  the  6th  and 
9th  of  August  1945  and  in  later  atomic 
tests.  We  hope  they  impress  you  and 
give  you  a  feeling  for  what  happens. 
As  the  bomb  explodes,  coming  out  from 
the  point  of  detonation  is  a  God-awful 
awesome  white  light,  startling  and  daz¬ 
zling  to  the  human  eye  sounding  like 
the  rumble  of  orchestral  kettle-drums. 
This  white  light  is  a  few  million  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature  and  it  soon  will 
move  out  in  a  spherical  ball  about  eight 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Through  its 


thermal  effect  it  will  send  a  brilliant 
magnesium  colored  light  to  ground  in 
about  1  second,  and  this  same  white 
magnesium  colored  mushroom  will  ex¬ 
tend  up  in  the  air  anywhere  from  30,- 
000  to  70,000  feet  in  from  5  to  10 
minutes,  thus  giving  us  the  typical  “A”- 
Bomb  mushroom.  As  this  magnesium 
colored  light  rises,  coming  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  stalk  of  our  mushroom  is 
a  champagney  blue  fuzz  called  ioniza¬ 
tion.  Also,  as  the  stalk  of  the  mush¬ 
room  grows  in  width  and  height  one 
will  see  a  brown  cloud  forming  at 
about  20,000  feet,  which  is  an  oxide  of 
nitrogen  made  from  the  air  by  the 
action  of  the  terrific  heat  of  the  bomb 
on  the  atmosphere.  Further,  as  the 
atomic  cloud  hits  the  ground,  a  dense 
brown  haze  is  seen  which  is  the  blast 
wave  throwing  debris  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  bomb  ex¬ 
ploding.  Let’s  review  it — a  brilliant 
flash — a  fireball — a  roaring  sound — a 
stalk  and  head  of  a  mushroom  30,000 
to  70,000  feet  high,  with  a  champagney 
blue  fizz  coming  out  of  the  sides — a 
brown  cloud  at  20,000  feet  with  a 
brown  haze  on  the  ground. 

We  now  know  what  caused  this  awe¬ 
inspiring,  God-awful,  horrible  picture. 
It  came  in  about  a  millionth  of  a  second 
by  either  the  gun  or  the  implosion 
principle  setting  off  the  “A”-Bomb  re¬ 
action.  When  it  takes  place  three  major 
effects  are  emitted  from  the  weapon. 
First,  Blast,  which  is  an  over-pressure 
wave  traveling  initially  above  the  speed 
of  sound,  and  then  at  the  speed  of 
sound  which  is  very  typical  of  our  high 
explosive  blast  detonations. 
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The  next  thing,  not  necessarily  in 
time,  but  in  the  way  we  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  is  thermal  radiation.  We  will 
call  it  Heat  as  it  is  infra  red  to  ultra 
violet  with  the  spectrum  between, 
known  as  visible  Jight.  I  think  this  is 
best  described  as  just  a  quick  sunburn, 
since  •this  heat  is  about  a  thousand 
times  hotter  than  the  surface  of  the  sun 
which  has  been  estimated  at  about 
5000  degrees  of  temperature. 

The  third  and  final  effect  is  ionizing 
radiation  which  we  will  just  call  Radia¬ 
tion.  These  radioactive  particles,  or 
rays,  are  four  in  number.  Alpha 
particles  which  are  ionized  “hunks”  of 
helium.  Beta  particles  which  are  elec¬ 
trons  about  which  you  learn  in  school. 
Gamma  rays  are  just  like  X-rays,  there¬ 
fore,  since  almost  everyone  has  had  a 
chest  X-ray,  everyone  knows  about  this 
type  of  radiation.  Finally,  neutrons 
which  are  neutral  particles  of  matter. 

Having  told  you  how  the  fission  re¬ 
action  could  take  place,  that  is  by  the 
gun  or  implosion  principle — havii  g 
drawn  the  picture  by  defining  and  d  '• 
scribing  the  effects  that  come  out  of  the 
weapon — let’s  see  what  happens  to  ns 
on  the  ground  near  our  city  of  Boston. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  or  Honolul  i- 
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\j  the  bomb  explodes,  we  have  damage 
I  structures  and  to  personnel.  Let  us 
iscuss  structures.  There  are  two  ways 
,at  structures  can  be  damaged — first 
V  blast — secondly  by  fire.  The  blast 
•I  buildings  is  caused  by  the  over-pres- 
iire  wave,  which  generates  winds  up 
»  100  miles  an  hour,  at  a  mile  and  a 
alf  from  the  explosion.  The  number 
t  buildings  wrecked  by  blast  in  the 
lapanese  incidents  were  in  tens  of 
•Iiousands.  Typical  damage  to  be  ex- 
:>ected  is  as  follows:  Out  to  a  mile 
omplete  destruction  except  the  most 
trongly  reinforced  concrete  structures; 
iliese  ultra  strong  buildings  were 
probably  gutted,  as  the  windows  were 
broken,  the  doors  knocked  down,  the 
i)ri'jk  veneer  removed,  and  some  major 
structural  members  destroyed;  out  to 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  it  certainly 
would  do  major  damage  to  your  home; 
and  out'  to  two  miles  lots  of  repair 
would  be  required  to  brick  structures. 
The  greatest  energy  “giver”  of  the 
bomb  is  blast  and  certainly  one  of  the 
major  things  to  prepare  against. 

The  next  “damager”  of  structures  is 
fire,  and  as  we  know  probably  the 
greatest  ^destruction  done  to  towns  or 
equipment  in  the  last  war  was  be¬ 
cause  of  fire.  There  were  two  types  of 
fires.  The  primary  fires  were  caused 
when  an  inflammable  building  saw  this 
white  hot  “A”-Bomb  fireball  and  burst 
into  flames.  Then  we  have  the  second 
indirect  nature,  as  the  blast  comes 
down,  knocks  over  the  building,  opens 
the  gas  jet  and  we  have  an  explosion. 
The  blast  breaks  the  electric  wires  and 
we  have  a  short  circuit  which'  starts 
a  fire.  The  dear  wife  is  standing  in 
the  kitchen  with  her  burners  going, 
and  after  the  blast,  the  fire  from  the 


Atomic  blast  devastation  destroyed  Japanese  buildings  and  charred  telephone 

M/2  miles  from  center  of  explosion. 


stove  is  spread  to  the  curtains  or  the 
wooden  frame  kitchen.  The  problem  of 
fire  is  a  great  one  and  most  certainly 
could  be  simplified  if  someone  (This 
Means  You!)  would  put  the  fires  out. 
However,  in  Japan  our  problem  was 
complicated  by  the  following  things. 
The  fire  engines  and  fire  departments 
were  completely  knocked  out.  The  blast 
damaged  the  water  system  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  were  70,000  breaks  in 
it,  and  consequently  no  water  pressure. 
These  were  above-ground  outlets  as  no 
major  underground  pipes  were  badly 
damaged.  Finally  the  Japanese  people 
were  apathetic.  With  all  these  things — 
no  fire  department — no  water — no  peo¬ 


ple  willing  or  mentally  desirous  of  put¬ 
ting  out  the  fire — it  goes  out  of  hand. 
A  fire  storm,  the  term  truly  stating 
what  it  is,  made  the  entire  town  or 
area  a  holocaust. 

We  can  now  see  what  this  would  do 
to  the  signal  center  of  our  town  or 
military  area.  Within  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  bomb,  communication 
centers  would  be  out  (Figure  3).  The 
cable,  wire,  radio  antennas,  etc.,  above 
the  ground  would  be  badly  damaged  to 
two  miles  (Figure  4).  The  nerve 
center  which  will  control  the  defense 
organization  is  destroyed.  With  lead 
and  rubber  cable  melted,  operation 
personnel  would  not  be  able  to  repair 
the  damage  to  their  communication 
equipment  themselves.  Certainly  the 
repair  and  maintenance  facilities,  with¬ 
in  a  two  mile  radius,  would  be  in¬ 
capable,  without  planning,  of  causing 
a  continuous  flow  of  repaired  material 
into  the  civilian  or  military  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  may  necessitate  certainly, 
extra  channels,  by-passes,  and  com¬ 
munication  equipment  of  a  mobile 
nature  which  could  be  moved  into  the 
area.  The  military  being  mobile,  has 
the  advantage,  although  the  extensive¬ 
ness  of  our  average  civilian  communi¬ 
cation  set-up  allows  a  greater  allow¬ 
able  density  of  destruction  before  the 
nerve  system  is  over-taxed  and  becomes 
useless.  We  think,  with  planning,  both 
communication  systems  can  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  bomb  in  the  specific 
area  by  either  the  extensive  coverage 
or  mobility  of  coverage. 

Let’s  take  a  minute,  now,  to  discuss 
You.  What  happens  at  a  mile  or  two 
miles?  The  effects  can  best  be  described 
under  four  headings  which  killed  or 
injured  approximately  200,000  people 
in  Japan.  The  two  major  causes  of 
death  were  blast  and  burn,  accounting 
for  85%  of  the  dead.  About  15%  of 
the  people  were  killed  from  the  third 
cause,  radiation.  Although  we  don’t  be- 
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although  frail  in  body  structure,  can 
stand  an  awful  lot  of  body  pressure 
before  we  are  killed  by  the  blast  nature 
of  this  weapon.  The  pressures  that  will 
kill  us  by  concussion  from  its  blast 
action  are  of  the  order  of  over  100 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  are  not 
felt  on  the  ground  after  the  bomb  ex¬ 
plodes.  However,  the  high  winds  caused 
by  the  blast  wave  made  derbis  fly  in 
all  directions,  either  in  the  civilian  or 
military  areas,  causing  lacerations, 
bruises,  breaks  and  decapitations,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Mechanical  Injury^  from 
debris  coming  toward  us  at  speeds  of 
100  to  300  miles  an  hour.  It  begins  to 
bring  to  mind  the  philosophy  of  what 
we  can  do  about  this  bomb  hazard. 
It  is  brought  out  in  our  title.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  to  “DttcA:”  as  soon  as  possible 
and  Not  Watch  this  God-awful  awe¬ 
some  sight. 

As  for  Burn,  it  comes  either  from  the 
flash,  where  your  skin  sees  the  million 
degrees  of  temperature  or  from  the 
fire  storm  that  ensues.  You  obtain  a 
burn  of  intensity  and  extensiveness  such 
that  you  are  generally  incapacitated  out 
to  two  miles  in  the  open.  Unless  we 
are  “English  Purists,”  we  can  state  that 
basically  no  one  ever  died  from  only  a 
burn,  but  from  the  lack  of  care  of  the 
burn.  The  problem  of  caring  for  thou¬ 


sands  of  badly  burned  patients  at  onc( 
is  staggering  to  even  the  largest  hos 
pital  facility  of  a  nation.  I  am  sur< 
you  know  that  Boston,  Chicago,  Sai 
Francisco  or  Honolulu  are  all  gooc 
medical  cities  with  well-staffed  hospitalj 
furnished  with  the  latest  equipment. 
Apropos,  the  Coconut  Grove  fire  iii 
Boston  a  few  years  back,  >^ere  a  fev. 
hundred  third  degree  burn  (destruction 
of  skin)  patients  were  taken  from  the, 
fire.  This  incident  over-taxed  the  medi¬ 
cal  facilities  of  the  city  of  Boston  where 
fire  and  blast  had  not  damaged  a  single 
hospital  or  hurt  a  single  doctor.  In 
Nagasaki  of  the  45  hospitals,  3  might 
have  operated  after  the  weapon  went 
off.  Of  the  200  doctors,  10  were  ef¬ 
fective.  Of  the  1600  to  1700  nurses, 
about  100  were  ready  for  duty.  The 
problem  is  a  great  one  and  the  answer 
to  this  problem  is  **Duck”  If  we  put 
earth- between  us  and  this  weapon  going 
off,  it  will  stop  the  flash  burn  as  our 
clothes  stop  the  flash  heat  at  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  from  the  bomb  (three 
quarters  of  a  mile). 

Let’s  talk  about  radiation  for  a 
minute.  When  the  weapon  goes  off  in 
the  air,  significant  radiation  comes  only 
from  gamma  (X-ray)  since  the  ranges 
of  “hunks”  of  helium  (Alpha),  elec¬ 
trons  (Beta),  and  neutrons  are  less 
than  the  altitude  of  our  detonation 
which  gives  us  the  most  effective 
damage  area.  The  gamma  rays  are 
electro-magnetic  waves  emitting  from 
our  fireball.  50%  of  them  hitting  the 
target  in  I  second,  the  rest  in  the 
next  89  seconds  so  that  the  greater 
radiation  danger  is  over  in  90  seconds 
for  the  air  burst  weapon.  This  will 
allow  you  as  a  rescue  man,  either  mili¬ 
tary  or  civilian,  or  as  a  communicator 
to  enter  the  area  immediately  and  do 
your  necessary  work  as  far  as  radiation 
is  concerned.  The  bodies  will  not  re¬ 
radiate,  the  walls  will  not  re-radiate, 
and  those  that  have  received  a  .lethal 
dose  of  X-rays  (gamma)  will  not  re¬ 
radiate.  Here  is  a  little  formula  we 
must  n-emember.  I  inch  of  steel,  3 
inches  of  concrete  and  5  inches  of  dirt 
reduce  the  effect  50%.  We  know  that 
the  lethal  dose  as  read  in  the  units  of 
radiation  called  Roentgens  is  approxi¬ 
mately  600.  Therefore  the  formula 
means  that  if  the  source  of  radiation  at 
a  half  mile  from  the  weapons  is  enough 
to  kill  you,  at  the  same  distance,  5 
inches  of  dirt  between  you  and  this 
source  of  radiation  reduces  the  units  to 
300.  10  inches  of  dirt  reduces  the 

radiation  to  150  units.  15  inches  of 
dirt  reduces  the  radiation  to  a  point 
where  the  doctor  cannot  even  detect 
biological  changes  in  your  body.  If  we 
get  this  amount  of  dirt  between  us  and 
the  weapon  going  off,  in  one  second 
we  do  not  receive  50%  of  the  radiation 
What  is  the  answer  to  radiation? 
‘‘Duckir 

We  have  said  ‘‘Duck”  many  time* 
and  by  it  we  mean  let’s  fall  to  tht 
ground.  Get  as  much  material  betweer; 

{Continued  on  page  76,  col,  1) 


Fig.  4.  Badly  damaged  Japanese  communi- 
'cations  equipment.  Buildings  in  rear  were 
re-built  after  A-bomb  explosion. 


lieve  many  were  killed  from  the  fourth 
cause  in  Japan  in  our  American  way 
today  perhaps  the  psychological  or 
panic  effect  will  cause  the  death  of 
more  than  all  the, other  three  combined, 
i.e.,  blast,  burn  and  radiation. 

Getting  back  to  blast,  we  humans, 
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From  The  Director 

Because  the  art  of  warfare,  and  particularly  of  naval 
warfare  grows  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  ap- 
|ili«*ation  of  new  knowledge  in  almost  every  scientific  field, 
the  results  of  research  and  development  sometimes  affect 
naval  efficiency  in  astonishing  ways.  Since  the  technical 
strength  of  the  Navy  is  dependent  upon  its  scientific  well¬ 
being,  work  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  (NRL) 
naturally  is  selected  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  specific  naval 
interest. 

Fortunately,  intensive  research  and  development,  pursued 
with  immediate  Navy  needs  in  mind,  usually  turns  up 
unexpected  practical  benefits  appreciated  soon  or  late  by 
us  all.  No  one  now  doubts  that  past  emphasis  on  so- 
called  ‘^military^’  research  has  contributed  brilliantly  to 
counties^  presentday  aspects  of  everyday  living.  Investi¬ 
gations  in  progress  today  will  yield  further  developments 
not  only  useful  for  the  naval  defense  of  America  but  of 
distinct  benefit  in  routine  matters  of  peace. 

It  is  impossible,  within  a  few  pages,  to  describe  adequate¬ 
ly  a  scientific  institution  of  the  size  and  character  of  NRL. 
The  intent  here  is  only  to  highlight  principal  milestones 
in  the  Laboratory's  history,  to  record  some  past  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  to  point  up  likely  opportunities  for 
future  service. 

Captain  F.  R.  Furth^  MJSIV 


largest  technical  societies  in  the  United  States  and  including 
a  number  of  distinguished  scientists  and  administrators  like 
Leo  Baekeland  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Armed  with  the  recommendations  of  the  consulting  board, 
Daniels  took  the  matter  before  Congress,  and  in  1916  the 
House  passed  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  laboratory  buildings  and  $500,000  for 
the  initial  year  of  operation.  Because  of  the  unusual  situation 
arising  from  World  War  I  however,  formal  opening  of  the 
new  facility  was  delayed  until  July  2,  1923. 

During  its  first  quarter-century  NRL  has  operated  vari¬ 
ously  as  an  independent  office  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  a  part  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Engineering,  and, 
during  the  last  war,  as  a  field  activity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  Early  in  1945,  a  merger  toward  an  all-Navy  scientific 
organization,  NRL  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions,  now  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  these  changes  in  cognizance  the  Laboratory  has 
tackled  technical  problems  for  all  of  the  navy  bureaus. 

The  internal  organization  of  NRL  has  always  followed  the 
pattern  conceived  originally  by  the  Navy  Consulting  Board 
— that  of  a  laboratory  staffed  by  civilian  scientists,  under 
Navy  management,  devoted  to  the  scientific  interests  of  the 
Navy.  The  higher  administrative  and  liaison  posts  are  filled 
by  Naval  officers  chosen  for  their  engineering  or  scientific 
background.  Naval  personnel  serve  tours  of  duty  of  two  to 
four  years  so  that  outgoing  officers  carry  back  to  the  fleets 
a  definitive  experience  with  the  scientific  method.  Similarly, 
the  replacement  officers  coming  directly  from  the  fleets  bring 
to  the  Laboratory  the  immediate  problems  and  operating 
experience  of  the  service  afloat,  under  water,  and  in  the 
air. 

The  civilian  scientific  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
permanent  and  is  afforded  full  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  its  work.  Each  of  the  twelve  research 
divisions  operates  under  a  civilian-scientist  superintendent. 
Coordinated  by  a  civilian  Director  of  Research  the  divisions 
are  subdivided  into  branches  each  dealing  with  some  definite 
type  of  scientific  problem. 

That  this  combination  of  officer  and  civilian  control  has 
functioned  harmoniously  and  effectively  is  evidenced  by 
NRL’s  achievements  over  the  years.  Today  the  Laboratory  is 


A  Short  History: 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  has  been  occupying  a  place  of  progressively 
greater  responsibility  in  U.  S.  Navy  affairs,  its  broad  ob¬ 
jective  being  always,  as  originally  defined,  to  increase  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  experimentation  to  naval  problems.  In 
the  course  of  steady  growth  from  a  modest  five  building 
laboratory  to  one  of  the  largest  research  units  in  the  Navy, 
NRL  has  been  a  pioneer  in  hundreds  of  developments — in 
communications,  in  detection  and  ranging,  in  guided  missiles, 
in  underwater  sound  gear,  in  naval  applications  of  physical 
optics,  in  antifouling  paints,  in  rain-repellent  films,  in 
hydraulic  fluids  .and  lubricants,  in  fire-fighting  equipments- 
now  aC^pted  quite  ordinarily  in  both  military  and  civilian 
circles.  Continually  growing  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
service  have  necessitated  periodic  expansion  of  the  facility 
so  that  the  plant  is  now  well  equipped  to  conduct  research 
and  engineering  development  in  any  field  of  physical  science. 

That  most  of  the  expansion  to  present  size  and  importance 
took  place  during  the  period  1940-45  provides  some  measure 
of  the  responsibility  of  NRL  in  the  conduct  of  World  War 
11.  But  as  an  institution,  the  Laboratory  owes  its  origin  to 
the  foresight  and  initiative  largely  of  two  men.  As  early  as 
1910,  Thomas  A.  Edison  recognized  the  need  for  a  research 
organization  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  Navy,  and  by 
1915  certain  of  his  public  statements  on  this  matter  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  Josephus  Daniels,  then  Navy 
Secretary. 

In  July  of  the  latter  year,  Daniels  wrote  Mr.  Edison  stat¬ 
ing  his  intention  to  establish  a  department  of  invention  and 
development  and  asking  whether  he,  Edison,  as  a  public 
-ervice,  would  be  willing  to  act  a’s  chairman  of  a  board  of 
consultants.  Acceptance  of  this  post  by  Mr.  Edison  led 
hortly  thereafter  to  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Con¬ 
sulting  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  eleven 
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conducting  large  programs  of  basic  investigation  to  open 
new  areas  for  development.  It  looks  forward  to  continued 
success  in  adding  to  the  scientific  stock  of  the  Nation. 

Research  Facilities: 

NRL’s  numerous  permanent  and  temporary  buildings,  all 
of  harmonious  external  appearance  and  distributed  around 
a  landscaped  mall  are  specially  designed  to  meet  definite 
requirements.  Laboratory  buildings  which  are  in  the 
majority,  are  so  constructed  that  space  may  be  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  individual  rooms  by  means  of  de¬ 
mountable  bulkheads.  Since  the  Laboratory  is  conveniently 
situated  on  tidewater,  a  wharf  is  also  provided  to  accom¬ 
modate  small  vessels  up  to  24-foot  draft,  and  a  converted 
patrol  craft  is  assigned  permanently  for  test  work  afloat. 
For  more  extensive  testing  over  long  ranges  or  in  open 
waters,  use  is  made  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Annex,  NRL’s 
field-test  station  40  miles  from  Washington  on  the  western 
shore  of  Maryland  at  Randle  Cliff. 

Laboratory  equipment  is  of  the  very  finest.  Among  pieces 
of  particular  interest  are  a  5-Mev  (million  electron  volts) 
proton-accelerating  Van  de  Graaff  generator;  a  20-Mev 
betatron;  an  electron  microscope;  two  automatic  computers 
for  use  in  complex  mathematical  problems;  cryogenics 
equipment  for  investigations  at  temperature's  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  degree  absolute;  and  altitude  chambers  which 
simulate  changes  in  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity 
experienced  by  aviators. 

Whenever  highly  specialized  apparatus  are  unobtainable 
on  the  open  market  they  are  designed  and  built  within  the 
Laboratory  itself.  Complete  shop  facilities  make  possible 
every  step-blue-print  to  finished  products — in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  almost  any  kind  of  equipment  required  by  members 
of  the  scientific  staff.  Represented  among  the  service 
facilities  are  most  skilled  crafts  useful  to  the  scientific  and 
engineering  professions. 

An  outstanding  technical  library — embracing  30,000 
books,  600  foreign  and  domestic  periodicals,  and  100,000 
reports — provides  ready  reference.  A  translator  and  several 
reference  librarians  are  available  to  assist-  in  preparing 
bibliographies  or  in  the  searching  of  the  literature.  A  weekly 
Library  Bulletin  informs  the  staff  of  new  library  material, 


Left:  Aerial  view  of  present  IJ.  S.  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Below:  First  laboratory  buildings  in  the 
initial  year  of  operations— 1923 
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including  the  contents  of  current  periodicals,  and  semi¬ 
weekly  Documents  Bulletin  furnishes  abstracts  of  technical 
reports  relating  to  the  individual  research  problems.  Also 
available  are  scientific  editorial  services  and  facilities  for 
illustrating  and  publishing  technical  reports  or  for  pre¬ 
paring  technical  papers  for  scientific  meetings  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  press. 

A  matter  of  special  importance  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  of  property  rights  and  patents.  The  Patents 
Branch  at  NRL  concerns  itself  with  securing  protection  for 
new  devices  invented  by  scientists  employed  at  the 
Laboratory. 

NRL  At  Work: 

Because  of  its  long  intense  prosecution  of  the  theory  and 
application  of  high-frequency  directional  radio,  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  has  *  sometimes  been  dubbed  the 
“Father  of  American  Radar.”  But  the  work  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  is  far  from  restricted  to  this  single  field.  Several 
hundred  NRL  scientists  are  now  at  work  on  board  research 
programs  involving  all  the  major  branches  of  physical 
science.  Naturally,  the  pursuit  of  extensions  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  all  aspects  of  electronics  continues  apace  but  the 
Laboratory’s  program  of  investigation,  now  more  than  ever 
before,  embraces  numerous  comprehensive  projects  designed 
to  augment  man’s  knowledge  of  the  universe  about  him. 

Possibly  the  most  intriguing  program  undertaken  since 
World  War  II  has  been  that  dealing  with  exploration  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  by  means  of  research  rockets.  In  the 
flight  of  over  a  dozen  German  V-2’s,  NRL  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  instrumentation,  and  Laboratory  personnel  arc 
now  conducting  experiments  with  the  Viking,  a  type  of 
rocket  designed  and  built  under  NRL  contract.  The  Viking 
rocket  has  established'  a  new  world’s  altitude  record  for 
single-stage  rockets  of  135  miles.  Thus  being  accumulated 
is  a  large  mass  of  new  data  on  conditions  in  the  earth’s, 
outer  atmosphere  and  on  cosmic  radiation  (most  powerful 
energy  source  known,  not  yet  duplicated  on  earth  )  heretofore 
inaccessible  to  us.  To  collect  information  by  remote  control 
from  the  ground,  NRL  scientists  have  devised  new  techniques 
and  new  instruments  for  use  in  these  “airborne  laboratories.” 
A  related  program  for  gathering  data  from  outer  space  is 
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50-foot  dish  at  the  Naval  Research  Lab,  the  "eye"  of  an 
elaborate  "radio  telescope"  for  examining  solar  emissions. 

s 


that  in  the  relatively  new  science  of  “radio  astronomy,” 
which  seeks  to  study  the  invisible  portion  of  the  sun’s 
spectrum  (electro-magnetic  radiation  of  the  order  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  megacycles).  At  NRL  the  usual  radar  antennas 
typical  of  an  electronics  laboratory  are  dwarfed  by  the 
newly  installed  50-foot  dish,  the  “eye”  of  an  elaborate 
“radio  telescope”  for  examining  solar  emissions  heretofore 
little  understood  but  knov^n  to  influence  weather  and  radio 
communication  on  earth. 

In  connection  wdth  the  development  of  improved  and 
higherflying  planes  and  rockets  the  Laboratory  is  presently 
concerned  with  basic  studies  in  the  crystalline  structure  of 
metals  and  alloys  aimed  at  the  development  of  high-  tem¬ 
perature-resistant  materials  for  gas  turbines  and  jet  engines. 
And  one  group  is  analyzing  mathematically  the  effect  of 
shock  vibration,  and  other  stresses  on  the  endurance  of 
such  new  materials. 

Work  in  mechanics  is  chiefly  on  dynamic  processes  such 
as  initiation  of  plastic  flow,  transition  to  brittle  rupture, 
ballistic  penetration,  and  progressive  failure  under  severe 
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cyclic  strain.  Melting,  casting,  and  welding  of  metals  is  the 
subject  of  study  in  metallurgy  toward  special  alloys  for 
armour  and  ship  plate. 

A  special  problem  long  challenging  physicists  has  re¬ 
volved  about  the  anomalous  behavior  of  matter  at  or  very 
near  absolute  zero,  the  temperature  at  which,  according  to 
kinetic  theory,  all  molecular  motion  ceases.  A  project  in 
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cryogenics,  the  study  of  extremely  low  temperatures,  has 
resulted  in  the  design  of  equipment  to  provide  temperatures 
of  the  order  of  0.001  degree  absolute.  Now  under  con¬ 
struction,  the  equipment  when  complete  will  constitute  a 
facility  unique  in  America  for  low-temperature  research. 

In  one  of  many  chemical  projects,  the  whole  theory  of 
friction  and  wear  is  .being  reinvestigated  as  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  the  development  of  improved  lubricants, 
especially  to  meet  the  rigorous  requirements  of  jet  engines. 
Much  of  what  is  now  known  of  surface  chemistry  and  physics 
of  monolayers  generally  is  indeed  the  product  of  relatively 
recent  work  by  NRL  people. 

Other  work  in  chemistry  is  concerned  with .  improvements 
in  high-energy  fuels,  with  protective  coatings  for  men  and 
material,  with  power  generation,  with  rubbers  and  other 
elastomers,  for  special  applications  with  electrical  insulants, 
and  with  new  techniques  in  fire  extinguishment  by  foams. 

In  nucleonics,  the  Laboratory’s  program  has  been  directed 
toward  development  of  new  and  more  effective  particle 
accelerators  and  simultaneously,  toward  investigation  of 
cosmic  rays  using  stratospheric  balloons. 

Airport  illumination  and  related  problems  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  light  come  in  for  attention  by  several  groups. 
Others  are  working  on  antennas,  on  vacuum  tubes,  on  im¬ 
proved  electronic  components  of  every  description,  and  on 
the  basic  mechanism  of  electromagnetic  propagation.  Still 
others  are  occupied  with  improving  methods  of  underwater 
communication.  The  Laboratory  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
prime  agency  of  the  Navy  for  development  of  underwater 
sound  (sonar)  systems. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  NRL  has  always  been  its 
freedom  from  scientific  superficiality.  No  model  of  fashion, 
its  buildings  may  by  present  day  standards  seem  antiquated, 
its  laboratories  colorless.  But  for  tools  of  the  trade  and 
sheer  human  ingenuity,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  has 
never  been  wanting.  To  a  research  organization  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  these  elements  of  progress. 

Speaking  of  Professionalism: 

Opportunities  for  professional  development  abound  at 
NRL.  Members  of  the  scientific  staff  are  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  professional  journals  and  to  participate  in  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings.  The  Laboratory  itself  acts  as  host  for 
many  technical  symposia  of  national  scope;  and  seminars 
are  of  more  or  less  regular  occurrence  with  lectures  by 
NRL  scientists  or  by  visitors,  sometimes  from  abroad. 

By  special  arrangement  with  several  local  universities, 
a  comprehensive  training  program  is  available  for  self-better¬ 
ment.  Regular  academic  credit  is  offered  for  courses  taken 
at  the  Laboratory,  and  some  research  carried  out  at  NRL 
is  accepted  as  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 
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Mobility,  Flexibility  ,  and  Compactness  are  the  three  key 
accomplishments  in  recent  rapid  strides  made  in  Korea  by 
the  telephone  and  teletype  company  of  the  51st  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion  to  bring  I  Corps  communications  to  an  even  heigher 
level  of  efficiency. 

Mobility — To  be  able  to  move  the  vast  network  of  corps 
communications  and  establish  it  in  a  new  command  post 
area  within  a  matter  of  a  few’ hours.  Flexibility — To  meet 
and  to  be  able  to  replace  lost  or  destroyed  units  without 
delay  and  to  furnish  a  volume  of  communications  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  a  corps  headquarters  on  World  War  II. 
Compactness — To  centralize  as  many  units  as  possible  to  the 
point,  where  operative  personnel  can  handle  the  equipment 
with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  and  duplication  of  effort. 

These  increased  needs  had  posed  a  challenge  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  company  as  they  operated  com¬ 
munications  for  I  Corps  Headquarters  from  Taegu,  South 
Korea  to  Anju,  North  Korea.  New  command  posts  were 
wired  23  times  in  a  period  of  seven  months  and  finally  the 
corps  headquarters  settled  down  in  one  spot  in  the  middle 
of  May. 

Officers  and  men  of  the  company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Walter  G.  Schmidt,  at  last  had  time  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
their  ideas.  In  August,  construction  was  begun  in  the 
company  which  was  to  modify  nearly  every  phase  of  the 
company’s  activities. 

The  “nerve  center”  of  the  51st,  the  wire  chief’s  office, 
came  in  for  early  attention.  With  the  wire  testing  apparatus 
for  the  T  and  T  company  and  the  Ts  27  slidewire  dial 
testing  unit,  located  in  the  wire  chief’s  office,  it  is  imperative 
for  the  office  to  be  in  constant  operation. 

Aside  from  locating  wire  line  breaks,  instructions  are 
issued  to  construction  companies  from  this  office.  In  the 
tent  that  had  been  used  before,  the  wiring  of  the  office 
and  the  transfering  of  records  took  three  or  four  hours  to 
install.  The  new  office,  now  in  a  van,  requires  10  minutes 
to  be  in  operation  in  a  new  area. 

All  wiring  and  record  cabinets,  a  BD  91  switchboard  with 
direct  lines  to  each  of  the  three  construction  companies  of 
the  battalion  and  ten  test  leads  to  the  main  switchboard  are 
also  built  into  the  wire  chief’s  new  rolling  office. 

Compactness  prompted  the  next  construction  job  of  the 
T  and  T  company.  The  main  distributing  frame  and  the 
switchboard  had  been  mounted  in  two  separate  vans  since 
the  batttalion  landed  in  Korea.  T  and  T  company  personnel 
noticed  that  constant  disconnecting  and  connecting  of  the 
cables  between  the  switchboard  and  the  frame  were  break¬ 
ing  strands  inside  the  rubber  insulation  of  the  cable.  Each 
time  the  switchboard  and  the  frame  were  set  up,  400  points 
had  to  be  joined.  Four  hours  were  required  to  connect 
the  points  and  put  the  switchboard  in  operation. 

After  putting  their  heads  together,  wire  chiefs  and  crew¬ 
men  under  First  Lieutenant  Charles  K.  Handheld,  and 
Master  Sergeant  Henry  A.  Queen  decided  to  consolidate  the 
switchboard  and  frame  in  one  van.  Under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  cables  would  never  have  to  be  disconnected  and 
the  van  could  be  driven  into  place,  receive  trunk  and  local 
lines,  and  be  ready  for  operation  within  half  an  hour.  Eighty 


Above:  Mobile  carrier  van,  M/Sgf.  B.  M.  Stout,  carrier  trick 
chief,  makes  a  bay  adjustment  on  the  T  and  T  Company's 
mobile  carrier  van.  Below:  Interior  view  of  front  compartment 
of  the  company's  switchboard-frame. 


trunk  lines  and  98  locals  are  handled  by  the  combination 
frame-switchboard  van.  The  capacity  of  the  van  is  90  trunk 
lines. 

A  conference  on  the  company’s  carrier  units  brought 
prompt  action  from  Sergeant  Harry  C.  Thompson,  Sergeant 
Bryce  W.  Stout,  Sergeant  George  Gardner,  and  Sergeant 
Alfred  H.  Bergman.  Two  different  types  of  stations  were 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  carrier  “trick** 
chiefs.  A  semi-permanent  installation  was  located  in  a  com¬ 
bined  squad  and  small  wall  tent. 

Dust — a  major  menace — was  eliminated  by  laying  a 
wooden  floor  down.  The  second  carrier  station  was  mounted 
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in  a  van  and  was  kept  ready  at  all  times  for  jump  teams 
to  use  on  moves. 

The  semi-permanent  carrier  station  includes  two  features 
standard  to  permanent  installations  which  are  being  used  for 
the  first  time  in  the  field.  A  trunk  intermediate  distributing 
frame  (TIDF)  in  the  same  quarters  as  the  bays  and  ringers, 
was  designed  and  built  by  Sergeants  Thompson,  Stout, 
Gardner,  and  Bergman. 

By  an  adjustment  on  the  frame,  the  carrier  chief  on  duty 
can  switch  a  broken  land  line  circuit  to  very  high  frequency 
radio,  connect  channels  to  other  bays,  connect  channels  to 
other  channels  and  ringers  to*  channels  without  ever  leaving 
the  TIDF.  The  adjustments  can  be  made  by  personnel 
familiar  with  the  frame  in  the  .time  it  takes  to  switch  two 
wires.  Switchboard  pen-stips  were  used  to  construct  the 
frame,  which  was  built  in  15  hours. 

Another  improvement  in  the  semi-permanent  carrier  sta¬ 
tion  was  the  construction  of  racks  for  the  ringers.  Previous¬ 
ly  the  ringers  were  arranged  four  deep  in  the  station. 
When  a  ringer  was  found  to  be  out  of  order,  all  of  the 
ringers  in  the  stack  had  to  be  disconnected  in  order  to 
remove  the  faulty  unit. 

With  the  racks  installed,  the  faulty  ringer  can  be  re¬ 
moved  rapidly  without  disturbing  the  operation  of  the  other 
three  ringers. 

Seventy  five  trunk  circuits,  7  duplex  teletype  circuits,  two 
half  duplex  teletype  circuits,  one  radio  teletype  full  duplex 
circuit,  and  eight  very  high  frequency  radio  (five  operative 
and  three  standby)  circuits  are  being  handled  in  the  new 
carrier  station. 

The  mobile  carrier  van  was  constructed  right  in  the 
company  area  from  the  base  of  a  standard  10  ton  trailer. 
The  van,  which  holds  sixteen  bays  and  24  ringers,  has  all 
of  the  equipment  bolted  down  to  prevent  harmful  vibration. 

The  evolution  of  the  power  set-up  in  the  company  alone  ‘ 
is  a  full  story.  When  the  battalion  first  arrived  in  Korea, 
all  of  the  power  for  the  communications  center,  switchboard, 
and  the  teletype  lighting  came  from  PE  75  and  PE  95 
generators.  The  PE  75’s  (2%  kilowatts)  and  the  PE  95’s 

Trunk  intermediate  distributing  frame,  a  radical  improvement 
in  the  T  and  T  company's  carrier  station.  By  switching  wires 
from  one  side  of  the  frame  to  the  other  any  changeovers  in  the 
station  can  be  effcted. 


Power  station  technician  examines  newest  piece  of  equipment 
in  the  power  section,  a  PE  205  B  generator.  Duplicate  generator 
is  located  at  opposite  end  of  ten-ton  trailer  which  houses  the 
unit.  The  two  generators  supply  all  signal  power. 

( 10  kilowatts)  were  operated  by  members  of  individual 
sections  in  addition  to  other  duties.*  Maintenance  problems 
increased  rapidly  with  inexperienced  personnel  in  charge 
of  the  generators. 

In  March,  a  policy  of  consolidating  all  of  the  generators 
into  one  power  section  was  decided  on  by  company  au¬ 
thorities  with  Captain  James  B.  Warburton,  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  new  section.  All  of  the  75’s  and  95’s  were  banked 
in  one  group;  The  95’s  supplying  the  operating  power  and 
75’s  being  used  for  standby  purposes. 

Soon,  new  difficulties  were  being  encountered  by  Captain 
Warburton.  Values  on  the  small  generators  were  being  worn 
by  the  terrific  strain  of  the  increased  load  and  had  to  be 
disassembled  at  the  rate  of  two  generators  a  week  for  repair. 

Twenty  minutes  of  power  failure  occured  every  day 
because  of  the  maintenance  required  by  the  small  generators. 
Captain  Warburton  procured  two  abandoned  civilian  units, 
a  30  kilowatt  diesel  and  a  25  kilowatt  Lorey  unit,  and  be¬ 
gan  work  on  the  new  units.  It  was  necessary  for  power 
crews  to  overhaul  both  units  and  completely  rewire  one  of 
the  generators. 

The  new  generators  were  mounted  on  engineer  pole 
trailers  in  the  middle  of  May  and  began  operation.  In  five 
months  time  since  May,  the  company  had  had  only  17 
minutes  of  power  failure  with  the  longest  continuous  failure 
being  four  minutes.  The  company  recently  obtained  au¬ 
thorization  for  two  PE  205  units  (15  kilowatts),  the  stand¬ 
ard  generator  for  radar.  The  new  units  are  mounted  in  an 
enclosed  trailer,  complete  with  built-in  switchgears  mounted 
on  rubber  springs  to  absorb  the  jolts  of  Korean  roads.  The 
van  is  engineered  so  that  it  can  go  into  operation  in  a  new 
area  by  merely  dropping  three  wires  for  connection  to  signal 
communications  facilities. 

The  PE  205  B’s  will  go  into  a  standby  status  as  soon 
as  the  two  civilian  Leroy  generators  can  be  housed  in  a 
similiar  van.  The  T  and  T  company  is  ready  for  emergencies 
caused  by  destruction  or  enemy  action.  A  separate  I  Corps 
command  post  has  been  wired  and  is  tested  daily.  A  dupli¬ 
cate  power  unit,  switchboard,  and  carrier  are  on  hand  to 
replace  the  operational  units  in  case  of  aerial  attack.  The 
switchboard  can  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  operators  take 
their  places  at  the  board. 

The  initial  table  of  organization  and  eciuipment  proved 
insufficient  to  provide  communication  I  Corps  and  its  units. 

Switchboard  operators,  for  instance,  had  to  be  increased 
300  percent  to  handle  the  volume  of  calls,  sometimes 
reaching  a  peak  of  600  calls  per  minute,  through  the  corps 
board.  At  the  present  time,  according  to  Sergeant  First 
Class  Chester  R.  Bolton,  chief  operator,  operators  work  ar 
eight  hours  shift,  being  alternated  every  hour  for  a  brie* 
rest  period.  ' 

T  and  T  personnel  emphasize  that  the  recent  improve 
ments  are  not  unusual  for  permanent  stations.  However,  they 
claim  that  this  is  the  first  time  these  features  have  beer 
applied  to  a  field  unit  with  mobility,  flexibility,  and  compact 
ness  carried  out  in  every  phase  of  operation. 
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The  voices  of  war,  stilled  when  the 
battle  pushed  beyond  their  speaking 
range,  in  Korea,  are  now  able  to  talk 
another  day. 

The  battlefields  are  being  cleared  of 
old  telephone  wire  and  the  backbreak¬ 
ing  work  in  the  mine-strewn  rice  pad¬ 
dies  and  .up  the  mountain  slopes  in 
recovering,  reclaiming  and  salvaging 
communications  lines  used  in  countless 
battles  is  paying  off. 

In  X  Corps,  spread  out  over  2,000 
miles  of  some  of  the  world’s  toughest 
terrain,  the  wire  reclamation  operations 
111  recent  months  have: 

1.  Saved  upwards  of  $2  million  to 
American  taxpayers. 

2.  Made  immediately  available  for 
re-use  thousands  of  tons  of  long-range, 
permanent  cable  and  field  wire. 

3.  Salvaged  hundreds  of  tons  of  cop- 
{>er  for  melting  and  re-use. 

The  quantity  of  long-range  cable 
•  .spiral-4)  recovered  and  made  avail¬ 
able  again  for  signal  operations  comes 
to  more  than  |1  million  in  value  and  is 
still  coming  in  to  the  reclamation  “fac¬ 
tory”  set  up  by  the  4th  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion  of  X  Corps.  Spiral-4  costs 
$171.50  per—reel. 

Another  |1  million  saving  has  been 
effected  in  the  recovery  of  17,627  miles 
of  field  wire,  20  per  cent  of  which  has 
been  locally  reclaimed  and  put  back  in¬ 
to  immediate  use.  The  remainder  has 
been  shipped  to  Pusan,  the  port  of  Ko¬ 
rea.  and  thence  to  Japan  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  or  salvage. 

Field  wire  is  used  for  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  teletype  lines,  with  a  lighter 
weight  field  wire  employed  in  assault 
tactics  in  the  most  forward  areas. 

The  wire  reclamation  program  began 
only  after  the  military  situation  had 
become  stabilized  enough  to  permit  the 
collection  of  used  lines. 

The  successful  drive  was  launched  in 
April  of  1951,  but  after  the  battle  of 
the  Punch  Bowl,  Colonel  Henry  Hort,^ 
X  Corps  signal  officer,  called  for  an 


*  Former  president  of  the  AFCA  Augusta- 
'  iimp  Gordon  Chapter,  when  that  organization 
''on'  the  AFCA’s  “Chapter  of  the  Year”*  title 
in  the  1950  contest.  At  that  time  Col.  Hort  was 
f'rnmanding  officer  of  the  unit  training  group, 
'^i,'nal  Corps  Training  Center.  Camp  Gordon. 


even  greater  effort  to  clean  up  the  com¬ 
bat  sector. 

Normal  operations  had  seen  re¬ 
claimed  wire  rolling  in  at  an  average 
of  5  tons  of  field  wire  per  week  since 
spring.  But  as  the  program  was  accel¬ 
erated,  the  net  for  the  mid-October  - 
mid-November  period  added  7,382  miles 
of  wire  to  the  salvage  bunk. 

A  sizable  quantity  of  wire  has  been 
collected  by  South  Korean  Army  troops, 
and  this  is  being  turned  over  to  Korean 
police  authorities  for  use  in  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  communications  lines  in 
war-torn  peninsula  towns. 

The  wire  recovery  program  began 
last  spring  at  Checon  where  extensive 
wire  installations  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  Battle  of  the  Soyang  River.  Af¬ 
ter  the  enemy  had  been  shoved  reeling 
backward  into  North  Korea,  wire  re¬ 
covery  was  intensified.  In  October  and 
November,  after  the  battles  of  Bloody 
Ridge,  Heartbreak  Ridge,  and  the 
Punch  Bowl,  the  collection  hit  its  peak. 
The  entire  X  Corps  area  was  combed 
for  wire.  According  to  Army  communi¬ 
cations  men  who  served  in  World  War 
H,  wire  recovery  never  approached  the 
intensity  it  has  reached  in  Korea.  This 
can  be  credited  to  the  Army’s  persistent 
economy  program,  plus  the  tremendous 
demand  for  wire  caused  by  the  highly 
fluid  type  of  Korean  warfare  which  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  front  was  stabilized. 

“The  biggest  problem  we  had  in 
launching  the  wire-recovery  plan  was 
in  trying  to  make  the  soldier  realize 
there  was  so  much  to  be  gained  from 
it,”  said  Captain  Richard  S.  Bush,  an 
assistant  to  Colonel  Hort.  “Once  the 
troops  saw  the  savings  in  both  material 
and  money  that  was  being  made,  the 
drive  gathered  speed.” 

On  specific  instructions  from  former 
X  Corps  commander  Maj.  General 
Clovis  E.  Byers  in  October,  signalmen 
assigned  to  stringing  wire  were  also  de¬ 
tailed  to  recover  the  same  lines.  Not 
only  were  they  familiar  with  the  areas 
they  had  wired,  but  they  began  laying 
lines  wdth  keen  discretion,  eliminating 
all  waste. 

“The  change  was  noticeable  at  once,” 
said  Captain  Bush,  who  recalled  that 


Reclamation  operations  have  made  available 
for  reuse  ^  tons  of  long-range,  permanent 
cable  and  field  wire. 


less  wire  was  being  ordered  by  units  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  dual  role  of  the 
wire  layers. 

Recovering  wire  has  not  been  without 
its  grim  note,  however.  There  is  a  strong 
element  of  hazard  because  many  areas 
still  contain  undetected  mines. 

Teams  working  in  known  mine  fields 
are  guided  by  map  overlays  obtained 
from  the  engineers.  The  engineers  are 
called  in  when  mine  detection  and  mine 
removal  are  necessary.  As  a  result,  cas¬ 
ualties  are  few  and  far  between. 

Wire  is  recovered  by  11-man  teams 
working  under  supervision  of  a  chief, 
usually  a  sergeant.  Each  team  is  allo¬ 
cated  an  area  to  clean  up  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  permits. 

Most  of  the  weather-proof  cable  re¬ 
covered  in  the  X  Corps  combat  zone 
has  been  brought  in  by  the  4th  Signal 
Battalion,^  which  has  served  with  X 
Corps  since  the  Inchon  invasion  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1950.  The  battalion  alone  has 
reclaimed  4,241  reels  of  cable  in  its 
wire  “factory.”  This  “factory,”  with 
its  crude  but  ingenious*  machinery,  for 
sheer  production  would  put  to  shame 
many  a  commercial  plant. 

The  communications  men  in  each  unit 
do  the  “clean-up”  fot  the  area  it  occu¬ 
pies,  beginning  at  the  front  lines,  and 
working  back  to  the  rear  of  the  unit. 
Thus,  no  area  is  skipped,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  is  assured.  It’s  part  of  the 
front  line  “police-up.” 

In  addition  to  recovering  the  wire, 
the  teams  have  been  collecting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  telephone  poles  and  returning 
them  to  stocks  for  re-use.  These  poles 
were  cut  from  trees  high  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridges,  cleared  of  bark  and 
branches  by  native  Korean  labor,  and 
transported  to  the  communications 
routes  leading  to  the  battle  lines.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  string  the  wires 
overhead  to  preserve  their  efficiency 
and  protect  them  from  ground  damp¬ 
ness  and  traffic. 

2  See  “One  If  By  Land,”  SionaLt,  Nov-Dec 
1951. 
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The  most  dramatic  picture  of  World  War  II,  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
pictures  of  all  time,  is  Joe  Rosenthal^s  immortal  Graphic  shot  of  IJ.  S. 
Marines  raising  the  stars  and  stripes  on  Mt.  Snrihachi,  I  wo  Jima. 
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It  seems  odd  that  so  many  of  the 
.  .»rld’s  history-making  photographs 

icm  from  the  relationship  of  a  bicycle 
a  camera.  And  yet  it  is  so.  Away 
hack  in  1890  when  bicycles,  not  auto- 
jnohiles,  were  a  popular  means  of  con- 
\cyance,  two  men,  William  Folmer  and 
William  Schwing  got  together  and 
founded  the  Folmer  &  Schwing  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  in  New  York  City. 
Their  business  was  to  manufacture  such 
widely  diversified  products  as  gas 
lamps,  bicycles  and  cameras.  Did  I 
say  diversified?  Then  I  am  wrong — at 
least  insofar  as  the  thinking  of  these 
two  men  was  concerned.  Their  idea  was 
to  use  bioycles  to  sell  cameras  and  vice 
versa. 

In  those  days,  anyone  who  wanted 
to  take  pictures  in  the  country  either 
went  on  foot,  by  buggy,  or  more  often 
than  not,  on  a  bicycle.  The  two,  bicycle 
and  camera,  seemed  to  go  so  well  to¬ 
gether  that  the  first  camera  made  by 
Folmer  &  Schwing,  called  a  Cycle 
Graphic,  was  designed  to  hang  from  a 
bicycle  bar.  This  probably  was  the  first 
instance  of  photographic  merchandising 
ingenuity.  Blessed  with  such  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  business  became  a  success.  A 
catalog  put  out  by  the  company  eight 
years  later  listed  over  22  makes  of  hand 
and  stand  cameras,  forerunners  of  to¬ 
day’s  modern  press  and  view  cameras. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
pany  now  known  as  Graflex  Inc.,  whose 
cameras  have  been  used  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe  by  explorers,  scientists, 
hunters,  combat  photographers,  and 
war  correspondents,  as  well  as  amateur 
and  professional  photographers.  A 
Graphic  camera  was  used  by  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  record  his  ex¬ 
peditions  to  South  America  and  Africa. 
Pictures  made  by  Admiral  Byrd  on  his 
trips  to  the  South  Pole  were  taken  by 
a  Graphic  camera.  Dr.  Richard  L. 'Sut¬ 
ton  used  a  Graphic  on  his  trips  to  Asia 
and  the  Arctic  as  did  Colonel  Albert 
W.  Stevens  in  his  history-making  strato¬ 
sphere  flights  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

Any  resemblance  between  the  old 
Folmer  &  Schwing  manufacturing  plant 
and  today’s  modern  Graflex  plant  is 
purely  coincidental.  Production  is  go¬ 
ing  forward  at  a  record-breaking  pace 
in  the  manufacture  of  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  photographic  equipment.  Tons  of 
raw-  material  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
tubes,  rods,  lumber,  leather,  and  plas¬ 
tics  pour  into  the  plant  at  a  rate  never 
before  seen  and  come  out  as  cameras 


The  Speed  Graphic  camera,  the  adopted  camera  of  Americans  press  photog¬ 
raphers — undoubtedly  responsible  for  more  famous  photographs  than  any  other 

camera  made  in  the  world. 


reader  interest.  In  business  and  various 
professions,  too,  photography  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  means  of  doing  many  jobs 
faster  and  better.  Even  such  delicate 
and  complicated  professions  as  medi¬ 
cine  use  the  camera  to  great  advantage. 

Graflex  is  proud  of  its  contribution 
to  the  rise  and  development  of  photog¬ 
raphy  as  a  means  of  communication. 
Think  of  any  of  the  all  time  great  pic¬ 
tures,  check  back  on  it  and  the  odds 
are  better  than  90  to  1  that  it  was  taken 
with  a  Graflex-made  camera.  Such  im¬ 
mortal  pictures  as  the  Iwo  Jima  flag 
raising  by  Joe  Rosenthal  or  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  huge  zepplin  Hindenburg 
and  countless  others  were  all  made  with 
cameras  built  by  Graflex.  In  less  spec¬ 
tacular  but  equally  important  business¬ 
es,  Graflex  equipment  has  achieved 
equal  prominence. 


and  accessories  of  all  kinds.  The  plant 
now  maintains  metal  washing,  plating 
and  wordworking  departments  which 
are  considered  among  the  finest  in  the 
country.  Today  Graflex,  Inc.  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  Folmer  & 
Schwing,  but  at  one  time  they  must 
have  had  serious  doubts  that  photogra¬ 
phy  would  ever  be  more  than  a  casual 
pastime  for  tourists  and  amateur  artists. 

It  required  more  than  a  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation  to  foresee  the  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  photography  was  to  achieve 
in  the  dissemination  of  news.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  read¬ 
er  influences  ever  known.  Of  the  nine 
largest  general  circulation  magazines, 
only  one  found  it  possible  to  build  and 
hold  that  circulation  without  pictures. 
Surveys  show  that  pictures  out-pull 
written  material  by  50%  and  more  in 
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The  Jones  twins,  famed  for  their  coverage  of  the  Korean  war,  compare  their  Graphic  cameras.  One  is  carrying  a  Speed  Graphic,  and 

the  other  a  Combat  ”45"  Graphic. 


One  of  the  lesser  known  facts  about 
Graflex,  Inc.,  or  Folmer  &  Schwing  as 
it  was  known  in  those  days,  is  that  at 
one  time  they  were  a  part  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company.  In  1905  the  com¬ 
pany  became  the  Folmer  &  Schwing 
Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  This  and  another  Eastman  hold¬ 
ing,  the  Century  Division,  produced  the 
great  bulk  of  professional  cameras  sold 
by  Eastman  under  such  trade  names  as 
Century,  Crown,  Cirkut,  Graphic^  and 
Graflex.  In  1926  the  Folmer  and  Cen¬ 
tury  Division  and  the  Premo  line  were 
separated  from  the  Eastman  Kokak 
Company  pursuant  to  a  Federal  Court 
decree,  and  became  a  wholly  independ¬ 
ent  company.  The  Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration. 

William  F.  Folmer,  the  inventor  of 
the  Graphic  and  Graflex  Cameras,  who 
had  been  associated  with  Kodak  as 
manager  of  these  Divisions,  was  the 
first  President  and  General  Manager  of 
The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation.  He 
served  until  1927,  when  he  retired  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  Nelson  L.  Whitaker 
was  elected  President  and  General 
Manager  in  November  1928.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity  until  May  1949 
when  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  Gaylord  C.  Whitaker  was 
elected  President  and  General  Manager. 
On  June  13,  1945,  the  corporate  name 
of  the  company  was  changed  from  “The 
Folmer  Graflex  Corporation”  to  “Graf¬ 
lex,  Inc.”  to  conform  to  popular  usage. 

Today  Graflex,  Inc.  owns  two  well 
equipped  factories  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 


Right:  The  Graflex  combat 
”45"  is  well  shielded  against 
sand,  salt  spray,  and  other 
damaging  elements  in  heavy 
fighting.  This  is  the  camera 
that  produced  many  of  World 
War  M's  finest  Marine  combat 
photographs. 


and  a  fully  integrated  branch  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Sales-Service  facilities 
are  maintained  in  Los  Angeles,  New 
York  City,  and  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  bears  the  name  of  Photometric, 
Ltd.  A  sales  office  is  also  maintained 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  are  approximately  750  “Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Graflex  Organization,”  some 
of  whom  have  been  associated  with  the 
Company  and  its  antecedents  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Today,  Graflex  manufactures  a  wide 
variety  of  cameras  for  industrial,  pro¬ 
fessional,  military,  press  and  amateur 


customers,  as  well  as  a  complete  line 
of  accessory  equipment. 

The  Graflex  Export  Department  sells  | 
to  approximately  350  government,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retail  accounts  in  55  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  is  steadily  increasing 
its  sales  volume  as  fast  as  international 
currency  problems  permit.  The  world 
wide  use  of  Graflex  products  by  the  iM 
lied  Forces  has  created  a  strong  pref»  r 
ehce  for  them  in  many  areas  formeily 
dominated  by  European  brands. 

Graflex  maintains  a  large,  well-stafl  -d 
development  and  engineering  labo^a 
tory  which  is  constantly  at  work  i  n 
proving  the  design  and  construction  of 
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/•quipment  and  devising  new  and  better 
inswers  to  all  manner  of  photographic 
,roblems.  Before,  during,  and  since 
he  war,  this  group  developed  for  the 
S.  Government  and  other  “priority” 
iistomers  a  wide  variety  of  recording 
ameras,  aerial  equipment,  photo-elec- 
onic  devices  and  the  like. 

Some  notable  examples  of  the  wide 
:  ange  of  photographic  applications  and 
he  specialized  development  work  Graf- 
iex,  Inc.  is  equipped  to  do  can  be  found 
ill  a  brief  look  at  the  Company’s  activi- 
{ies  during  World  War  II.  In  addition 
to  supplying  many  thousands  of  com¬ 
plete  Speed  Graphic  units,  the  standard 
ground  camera  equipment  of  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Graflex 
developed  automatic  Target  Practice 
cameras  as  well  as  the  now-famous  K-21 
camera  for  aerial  work  and  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  producer  of  K-20  and  K-25  units 
for  the  Air  Forces.  A  special  ground 
camera  designed  to  withstand  the  un¬ 
usual  rigors  of  South  Pacific  weather 
conditions  as  well  as  the  hard  knocks 
of  front-line  warfare,  the  Combat 


The  Graphic  aerial  K-21  is  being  widely  used  in  the  Korean  war. 


Graphic  cameras  have  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  combat.  Above,  in  Korea,  and  below, 
with  Australian  troops  in  a  World  War  II  invasion  of  Borneo.  The  photographer,  standing 
in  the  landing  craft,  is  a  U.  S.  Coast  Guardsman. 


Graphic  “45,”  was  developed  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  Graflex  also  manu¬ 
factured  such  diversified  military  equip¬ 
ment  as  portable  microfilm  units,  high¬ 
speed  personnel  identification  cameras, 
flash  synchronizers,  carrying  cases  and 
other  related  camera  accessories. 

Graflex  field  technicians  are  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  Graflex  services  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  Their  services  em¬ 
brace,  among  other  things,  instruction 
of  Military  personnel  in  both  the  use 
and  care  of  their  Graflex-made  equip¬ 
ment. 


Graflex  Products 

Among  the  most  prominent  Graflex 
products  is  the  Graphic  camera,  today 
represented  by  the  Pacemaker  Speed 
Graphic  and  the  Crown  Graphic  and 
the  lower-priced  Century  Graphic.  De¬ 
veloped  around  1898  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  “hand”  cameras  of  those  times, 
the  Graphic  design  has  been  modified 
and  developed  until  today  it  is  the 
standard  against  which  all  press-type 
cameras  are  measured. 

The  original  Graphics  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  today’s  Pacemaker  Crown 
Graphic,  although  by  today’s  standards 
they  were  crude  affairs.  In  1912  the 
focal  plane  shutter,  which  had  been 
available  previously  as  an  accessory  to 
attach  to  the  back  of  a  Graphic,  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  first  Speed 
Graphic  camera.  Offering  a  wide  range 
of  consistently  accurate  shutter  speeds 
up  to  1/1000  second,  the  focal  plane 
shutter  ranks  with  color  film,  the  auto¬ 
matic  diaphragm  and  lens  coating  as 
one  of  the  major  triumphs  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  industry.  In  addition  to  its 
high  speed  range,  this  type  of  shutter 
offers  certain  technical  advantages 
never  yet  matched  by  even  the  finest 
between -the-lens  shutters. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  photogra- 
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phy  to  illustrate  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Speed  Graphic  filled  an  im¬ 
portant  need  because  of  its  ruggedness, 
ease  of  portability  and  operation,  high¬ 
speed  focal  plane  shutter  and  other 
features  which  ideally  met  the  problems 
of  press  photography.  By  1928,  the 
Speed  Graphic  had  almost  completely 
supplanted  European  cameras  and  the 
larger  Graflex  as  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  press  camera,  a  reputation  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  as  the  product  is  steadi¬ 
ly  improved  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  upon  it. 

Today’s  Crown  Graphic  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  similar  to  the-.  Speed  Graphic 
except  that  it  does  not  have  a  focal 
plane  shutter.  This  camera  enjoys  a 
wide  sale  to  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  who  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  fast  action-stopping  versatility 
of  the  Speed  Graphic. 

During  World  War  II,  the  4x5 
Speed  Graphic  was  adopted  by  all 
branches  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  the 
“GI”  ground  camera  and  saw  service  in 
every  theater  of  action.  Other  standard¬ 
line  Graflex  made  cameras  were  also 
used  widely  by  various  military  services, 
as  was  special  equipment  mentioned 
earlier. 


The  Century  Graphic  was  born  in 
1949  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  a 
amateurs  and  as  a  second  camera  for 
professionals  who  prefer  a  smaller  neg¬ 
ative  size  for  color.  (The  Century 
Graphic  makes  2%  x  3%  pictures  while 
the  Speed  and  Crown  are  available  in 
sizes  making  2^/4  x  3i/4,  3^/i  x  4^/4,  and 
4x5  pictures.)  This  camera  has  nearly 
all  the  features  found  in  the  smallest 
model  Crown  Graphics. 

The  Graflex  camera  was  developed 
in  1901  as  an  answer  to  a  problem  that 
arose  with  the  development  of  faster 
film  and  increased  interest  in  action 
photography.  Many  photographers  pre¬ 
ferred  to  compose  and  focus  their  pic¬ 
tures  on  ground  glass,  but  neither  a 
view  camera  nor  the  Graphic  enabled 
them  to  watch  the  image  on  the  glass 
right  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure. 
Folmer  &  Schwing  had  devised  various 
models  that  offered  a  partial  solution 
but  most  involved  the  use  of  two  lenses 
(among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  twin 
lens  cameras  made).  This  not  only  in¬ 
creased  cost  and  construction  problems, 
but  also  involved  such  technical  buga¬ 
boos  as  parallax  and  mis-matched  ob¬ 
jectives. 


The  development  of  an  ingenious 
mirror  arrangement  synchronized  to  the 
action  of  the  focal  plane  shutter — and 
the  fact  that  this  type  of  shutter  oper¬ 
ated  directly  in  front  of  the  film  with¬ 
out  obstructing  the  lens — made  possible 
the  single  lens  reflex  camera.  The  lat¬ 
ter  addition  of  an  exclusive  Graflex  fea¬ 
ture,  the  automatic  diaphragm,  enables 
the  photographer  to  pre-set  his  lens 
aperture  at  any  “f/stop”  with  the  lens 
“wide  open”  until  the  instant  of  trip¬ 
ping  the  shutter. 

Today  the  Graflex  is  used  extensively 


In  addition  to  a  wide  variety  of  cameras,  Graflex  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  accessories 
designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  camera  usefulness  and  simplify  the  making  of  better 
pictures.  One  of  the  most  recently  developed  is  shown  above,  the  Graflarger  Back  with 
Aristo  "cold  light"  which  converts  the  camera  into  an  enlarger. 


for  portraiture  and  child  photography, 
fashion,  pictorial,  industrial,  scientific 
work,  and  for  sports.  One  version  of 
the  Graflex  is  the  basis  for  the  familiar 
newspaper  photographers’  “Big  Bertha,” 
a  camera  with  extra-long  focal  length 
lens,  up  to  60  inches,  which  permits 
close-up  pictures  to  be  made  from  a 
great  distance. 

Other  standard  Graflex  products  in¬ 
clude  the  4x5  Graphic  View  II,  used 
in  many  photographic  studios  and  by 
photo  schools  as  a  basic  instruction 
tool;  a  portable  micro-film  camera,  the 
Photorecord;  a  rapid-action  Identifica¬ 
tion  Unit  for  mass-producing  personnel 
record  shots;  and  a  broad  line  of  film 
receptacles,  flash  units  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  Company  also  makes  a 
number  of  special-purpose  military,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  scientific  cameras  on  spe¬ 
cial  order. 

Recently  the  acquisition  of  the  Giro 
camera  line  by  Graflex  has  broadened 
the  Graflex  line  even  further  to  include 
35mm  and  twin  lens  reflex  cameras. 
Soon  these  cameras  will  be  produced 
in  the  Graflex  plant  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
with  the  same  precision  and  skill  that 
have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  all 
its  other  products. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  line  of 
cameras,  Graflex,  Inc.,  also  manufac¬ 
tures  a  very  complete  list  of  accessories, 
all  designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
camera  usefulness  and  simplify  the 
making  of  better  pictures.  These  ac¬ 
cessories  include  the  unusually  versatile 
Graflite  Flash  Upits,  Synchronizer  Sole¬ 
noids,  flash  connecting  cords,  and  the 
new  Graflarger  Back  with  Aristo  cold 
cathode  tube.  This  latter  item  converts 
the  camera  into  a  most  satisfactory  en¬ 
larger.  Additionally  Graflex  has  made 
roll  film  holders  for  all  of  its  cameras 
and  a  quick  changing  automatic  num¬ 
bering  film  holder,  known  as  the  “Graf- 
matic”  film  holder.  This  is  but  little 


Two  quick  change  film  backs.  Abov^,  the 
roll  film  holder,  and  below  the  sheet  film 
holder. 


thicker  than  a  standard  ^heet  film  hold¬ 
er,  yet  holds  six  sheets  of  film,  any  of 
which  can  be  exposed  and  processed  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  rest.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  holder  has  been  hailed  as 
one  of  the  major  recent  achievements 
in  the  photographic  equipment  field. 
Thp  newest  accessory  products  brought 
to  the  market  include  a  wholly  new  all- 
metal  Graphic  tripod  and  a  Polaroid- 
Land  “picture-in-a-minute”  accessory 
back  for  use  with  the  4x5  Graphic 
cameras.  These  have  already  received 
unusually  broad  market  acceptance. 
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Graflex  cameras  have  been  recording  extraordinary  events,  some  of  them  dramatic  and  tragic,  for  over  half  a  century.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  was  the  Hindenberg  disaster,  caught  by  a  Graphic  camera,  as  the  giant  zeppelin  exploded  while  coming  in  from  Europe  for 

a  landing  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


Summary 

Graflex  made  cameras  have  been 
manufactured  since  1890,  and  Graflex, 
Inc.,  now  actually  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  many  types  of  precision  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment,  finds  itself  in  the 
strongest  position  in  its  history.  Civil¬ 
ian  demand  for  its  products  continues 
high  and  the  company  is  currently  de¬ 
voting  a  large  part  of  its  facilities  to 
the  manufacture  of  both  standard-line 
products  and  highly-specialized  types 
of  photographic  equipment  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  essential 
branches  of  the  government.  In  the 
coming  year,  defense  requirements  will, 
of  course,  have  full  priority  in  Graflex’ 
operations  as  they  did  during  World 
War  II.  However,  so  far  as  can  be 
anticipated  at  the  moment,  a  flow  of 
civilian  products  will  continue  to  be 
produced  so  long  as  materials  and  fa¬ 
cilities  permit. 

The  growing  importance  of  photogra¬ 
phy  in  military,  commercial,  scientific, 
industrial,  and  amateur  fields  continues 
at  the  same  pace  established  during 
World  War  II.  Through  the  years,  Graf¬ 
lex  has  been  outstanding  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  photography.  Graflex  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  this 
interesting  and  exciting  field. 


The  Graflex  Company  was  young  when  one  of  its  cameras  made  this  shot  of  the  sunken 
battleshop  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor.  The  year  was  1898. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 


By  Murray  Fiebert 

Manager  Government  Contract  Division 
CBS-Columbia,  Inc. 


A  visit  to  any  buying  agency  will 
quickly  convince  you  that  doing  'busi¬ 
ness  with  Uncle  Sam  is  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  most  realize.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  waiting  with  outstretched 
hand  ready  to  offer  you  a  defense  con¬ 
tract. 

The  average  business  man  hardly 
knows  how  and  where  to  begin  in  his 
efforts  to  get  his  first  contract.  At  his 
initial  visit  to  a  procurement  agency 
the  red  tape  seems  to  be  endless.  It 
appears  difficult  to  find  the  man  who 
can  give  simple  answers  to  direct  ques¬ 
tions.  A  few  examples  of  questions 
which  remain  unanswered  are: 

1 —  As  a  buyer  can  you  advise  your 
requirements  to  enable  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning? 

2 —  Is  small  business  being  consid¬ 
ered  in  industrial  mobilization  plan¬ 
ning  to  let  contracts? 

3 —  Must  a  company  have  a  record 
of  past  performance  before  it  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  negotiated  contract  Is  so,  how 
can  a  new  plant  ever  get  into  the  de¬ 
fense  picture? 

4 —  Will  formal  advertising  proce¬ 
dures  be  discontinued  entirely  during 
the  present  emergency? 

5 —  Will  big  business  receive  the  bulk 
of  the  contracts? 

6 —  Will  it  be  mandatory  for  big  busi¬ 
ness  to  sub-contract  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  its  business? 

The  current  emergency  and  National 
Production  Authority  restrictions  places 
companies  in  a  serious  predicament. 
They  must  obtain  government  contracts 
or  close  their  plants.  Knowledge  of 
production  methods  and  procedures  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
enables  business  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  preparing  our  country  for  possible 
future  emergencies. 

Organization 

A  military  procurement  office  can  be 
compared  to  a  large  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  bigger  than  any  business, 
more  unwieldy,  and  operates  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  agency  responsible  to  the  principal 
stockholders — the  taxpayers.  The  main 
divisions  of  most  buying  agencies  are: 

1 —  Stock  Control:  Storage  and  sup¬ 
ply  activities. 

2 —  Engineering:  Prepares  specifica¬ 
tions,  invitations,  and  evaluates  tech¬ 
nical  questions  on  equivalent  bids. 

3 —  Procurement:  Makes  purchases. 
The  contracting  officer  or  his  represent¬ 
atives,  usually  designated  as  purchase 
officers  are  responsible  for  issuing  bids, 
screening  and  making  the  award,  after 


recommendations  have  been  received  by 
the  technical  assistants,  who  evaluate 
technical  exceptions  to  bids.  The  con¬ 
tracting  officer  is  responsible  for  de¬ 
termining  a  contractor’s  technical  and 
financial  ability  to  perform  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  award.  The  contracting  officer 
is  responsible  for  contract  modifications 
and  terminations. 

4 —  Inspection:  Responsible  for  in¬ 
spection  and  acceptance  of  manufac¬ 
tured  material. 

5 —  Fiscal:  Payment  of  invoices. 

6 —  Industrial  Mobilization:  Overall 
planning  for  war  emergencies.  Con¬ 
ducts  plant  surveys,  determines  plant 
manufacturing  capacity. 

7 —  Engineering  Laboratory:  Designs 
specifications  for  new  equipment,  tests 
pre-production  models,  and  conducts 
research  and  development  projects.  In 
some  agencies  the  laboratory  engineers 
may  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  an 
evaluation  of  bidder’s  equivalent  quota¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  determine  a  contrac¬ 
tor’s  technical  ability  to  produce  a  com¬ 
plicated  piece  of  equipment. 

8 —  Administration  Division:  Person¬ 
nel  as  well  as  housekeeping  problems 
are  the  responsibility  of  this  division. 

Military  and  civilian  personnel  work 
in  cooperation  with  one  another.  In 
most  agencies  the  permanent  civilian 
employee  is  the  brains  of  the  operation. 
Officers  generally  receive  rotating  as¬ 
signments  and  are  not  always  as  fully 
informed  and  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  permanent  civilian  em¬ 
ployee.  Existing  policies  place  the  mili¬ 
tary  official  in  charge  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  every  case  possible,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
meet  the  contracting  officer,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  officer  and  procurement  engi¬ 
neers. 

Visiting  a  Procurement  Office 

Getting  on  the  mailing  list  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  No  contractor  can  expect  to 
receive  -bids  from  any  buying  office  un¬ 
less  he  has  been  placed  on  the  mailing 
list.  Formal  advertising  regulations 
enable  bidders  to  obtain  a  copy  of  an 
invitation  upon  request,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  facility  questionnaire 
has  been  completed.  If  a  contractor 
wishes  to  receive  his  bids  automatically, 
both  for  negotiated  and  formally  adver¬ 
tised  business,  he  must  get  his  name  on 
the  mailing  list.  Once  a  company  is  on 
the  mailing  list  of  one  agency  or  even 
one  department,  it  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  other  agencies  or  de¬ 
partments  will  list  the  company.  Each 


agency  should  be  canvassed  very  care¬ 
fully  and  proper  forms  be  completed 
for  each  office  requiring  them. 

Upon  entering  the  procurement  in¬ 
stallation,  your  company  representative 
must  register  and  produce  proof  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  He  will  be  admitted,  receive  a 
pass  or  badge,  and  referred  to  the 
person  he  wishes  to  see.  On  his  first 
visit,  he  will  generally  be  referred  to 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  bid  list  sec¬ 
tion  or  in  some  agencies  it  might  be  the 
contracting  officer  himself.  Before  mak¬ 
ing  your  initial  trip  to  a  buying  agency 
a  contractor  should  take  some  prelim¬ 
inary  steps.  It  is  recommended  that  you 
invest  in  the  cost  of  preparing  a  bro¬ 
chure  fully  describing  your  company’s 
facilities.  The  brochure  need  not  be- 
elaborate,  but  should  contain  all  vital 
statistics  about  your  company.  It  is 
recommended  that  there  be  included 
photographs  of  the  plant  interior  and 
exterior  showing  equipment  manfactur- 
ing  stages,  production  area,  storage  fa¬ 
cilities,  test  equipment,  material  han¬ 
dling  equipment,  as  well  as  any  other 
item  considered  to  be  significant  in  the 
evaluation  of  your  company’s  plant. 
Also  include  a  brief  history  of  your 
company,  its  officers,  key  personnel  and 
particularly  it  is  advisable  to  add  a 
thumb  nail  sketch  of  the  qualifications 
and  experience  of  your  technical  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  a  history  of  research  and 
development  work  handled  by  your 
firm.  A  list  of  items  and  quantities  pro¬ 
duced,  and  for  whom,  as  well  as  the 
total  number  of  employees,  area  of  the 
plant,  and  some  information  regarding 
your  company’s  financial  competence 
would  also  be  helpful. 

Your  company  should  decide  on  the 
type  of  equipment  they  desire  to  make 
for  the  government.  For  example,  an 
analysis  of  company  facilities  and 
manufacturing  experience  might  dis¬ 
close  that  since  the  plant  is  manufactur¬ 
ing  television  and  radios,  your  facilities 
are  readily  adaptable  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  radar  and  electronic  equipment. 
The  next  logical  steg  would  be  to  de¬ 
termine  which  agencies  are  responsible 
for  the  procurement  of  electronic  and 
radar  equipment.  This  information  can 
be  secured  by  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
following  publications: 

1 — Purchased  Items  and  Purchasing 
Locations  of  the  Dept,  of  Navy  1  Octo¬ 
ber  49  (Supt.  of  Doc.,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.)  15c. 

*2 — How  to  Sell  to  U.  S.  Army  (Supt. 
of  Doc.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.)  25c. 
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3 —  How  to  do  Business  with  the  Air 
I’orce —  (A.F.). 

4 —  Federal  Purchasing  Directors  — 

,SA. 

When  the  brochure  is  available,  and 
.11  have  determined  which  agency  buys 
'le  equipment  you  can  manufacture, 
HI  are  then  ready  for  the  next  step, 
isit  the  buying  office,  obtain  the  neces- 
.try  forms  required  by  the  agency  for 
mipletion,  and  make  available  a  copy 
f  your  brochure,  which  will  be  placed 
n  the  file  with  your  completed  form 
\lien  it  is  returned. 

Two  more  steps  should  be  taken  on 
'  our  first  visit  to  an  agency: 

1 —  Review  the  bulletin  board  which 
lists  all  current  invitations.  After  check¬ 
ing  the  board  you  may  obtain  bid  sets 
i)y  completing  a  form  provided. 

2 —  If  at  all  possible,  make  an  effort 
to  meet  with  the  contracting  officer,  or 
his  designated  representative  responsi¬ 
ble  for  buying  the  equipment  you  wish 
to  manufacture.  If  this  is  not  possible 
during  your  first  visit,  make  the  effort 
on  each  trip  to  the  agency. 

The  contracting  officer  is  responsible 
for  making  the  award.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  a  copy  of  the  brochure  should  be 
given  to*the  contracting  officer,  person¬ 
ally.  Although  many  agencies  delegate 
this  responsibility,  the  contracting  offi¬ 
cer  is  the  official  who  makes  the  final 
decision  regarding  the  company  to  be 
solicited,  both  for  negotiated  and  for¬ 
mally  advertised  bids. 

Finally,  although  your  company  may 
be  put  on  the  list  of  one  Army  office 
it  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  you 
will  be  on  the  mailing  list  of  another 
procuring  agency.  For  instance,-  if  you 
have  been  placed  on  the  Signal  Corps’ 
mailing  list,  you  will  not  automatically 
receive  invitations  from  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Bidders  must  lay  very 
careful  groundwork  to  insure  they  are 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  different  buy¬ 
ing  offices  located  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  no  central  clearing  house 
for  bidders  desiring  to  bc  put  on  mail¬ 
ing  lists. 

Regulations 

The  bible  of  military  procurement  is 
the  Armed  Service  Procurement  Regu¬ 
lations.  These  are  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  governs  every  important 
phase  of  military  buying.  It  establishes 
definite  procedures,  and  prevents  wide¬ 
spread  abuse  of  procurement  officials 
by  making  it  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  applicable  regulation  on  any  major 
matter.  The  ASPR  is  issued  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  establishes  for  these  depart¬ 
ments  uniform  policies  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
under  the  authority  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Procurement  Act  of  1947,  Public 
Law  413,  80th  Congress,  41  U.  S.  Code 
151-161,  or  under  other  statutory  au¬ 
thorization.  It  is  recommended  that 
firms  doing  business  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acquire  a  complete  set  pf  the 
\SPR’s.  Copies  of  each  Section  can  be 
purchased  for  ten  cents  from  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  These  regulations  are  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  understanding  and  interpre¬ 
tating  prerogatives  of  a  bidder,  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  buying 
agency.  They  contain  answers  to  many 
questions  regarding  negotiation,  con¬ 
tract  forms,  federal  excise  taxes,  patents 
and  copyrights,  labor  regulations, 
clauses  for  fixed-price  contracts,  duty 
and  customs,  foreign  purchases,  inter¬ 
departmental  procurements,  advance 
payments,  types  of  contracts,  solicita¬ 
tion  of  bids,  procurement  by  formal 
advertising,  basic  policies. 

Bid  Preparation 

Before  completing  any  oi  the  bid 
forms  accompanying  invitation,  a  com¬ 
petent  official  of  the  company  should 
thoroughly  read  all  instructions,  sched¬ 
ules  and  attached  papers.  Failure  to  do 
so  can  lead  to  serious  error  and  possible 
financial  loss.  A  bid  should  not  be 
signed  by  a  company  official  unless  he 
understands  all  clauses  and  commit¬ 
ments  being  made.  Legal  advice  should 
be  obtained  whenever  the  terms  of  an 
invitation  are  not  clear  to  the  person 
responsible  for  signing  the  bid.  The 
invitation  must  be  reviewed  carefully  to 
make  sure  whether  bid  bond,  perform¬ 
ance  bond  or  liquidated  damages  are 
required. 

Items  which  must  be  filled  in  before 
submission  of  the  bid  include  unit  and 
total  bid  price,*  discount  (it  is  always 
advisable  to  offer  the  government  a  dis¬ 
count  as  it  is  considered  in  evaluating 
price  and  assists  in  obtaining  prompt 
payment),  acceptance  date,  f.o.b.  point, 
and  delivery  information.  (This  para¬ 
graph  on  delivery  is  important  and 
should  be  considered  carefully.)  Many 
bidders  assume  that  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  requires  the  material  within  a 
specified  schedule,  anybody  offering  an 
alternate  schedule  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  is  not  so.  Bidders  should  quote 
realistic  schedules.  Unless  the'^invita- 
tion  states  that  delivery  is  a  material 
factor  in  making  an  award,  the  delivery 
schedule  quoted  by  the  bidder  will  not 
be  the  determining  factor  in  making  an 
award.  In  any  case,  whether  or  not 
delivery  requirements  are  material,  a 
bidder  should  quote  his  schedules  on 
a  factual  basis  rather  than  submit  an 
optimistic  guess.  A  bidder  must  make 
his  bid  as  complete  as  the  terms  specify. 
When  quoting  on  an  “or  equal,”  the 
bid  papers  should  include  the  applica¬ 
ble  drawings,  schematics,  photographs 
when  available,  commercial  catalogs 
and  whatever  other  information  deemed 
necessary  to  properly  describe  the  item. 

Mailing  of  Bid 

Before  mailing  the  bid,  it  should  be 
carefully  checked  to  make  certain  that 
proper  postage  has  been  placed  on  the 
envelope.  A  late  bid  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  buying  agency.  Also  bids  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  buying  agency  bearing 
insufficient  postage  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  sheer  negligence  on  the  part 


of  any  company  to  have  a  bid  returned 
marked  “received  too  late  for  considera¬ 
tion,”  particularly  in  those  cases  where 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  time 
have  been  expended  in  preparing  the 
bid. 

* 

Modification  or  Withdrawal  of  Bids 

Bids  may  be  modified  or  withdrawn, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for 
opening,  by  written  or  telegraphic  no¬ 
tice  received  by  the  buying  agency  prior 
to  the  time  fixed  for  opening.  After  the 
opening  of  bids,  no  bid  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  (except  in  the  case  of  a  minor  ir¬ 
regularity  or  an  obvious  or  aparent  mis¬ 
take  of  a  clerical  nature,  as  provided 
by  regulations)  or  withdrawn  unless 
such  modifications  or  withdrawal  is  re¬ 
ceived  before  the  award  has  been  made 
and  either  (1)  failure  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion  or  withdrawal  to  arrive  prior  to 
the  time  fixed  for  opening  was  due  sole¬ 
ly  to  delay  in  the  mails  for  which  the 
bidder  was  not  responsible  or  (2)  modi¬ 
fication  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  other 
bidders. 

Results  of  Bid  Openings 

Interested  bidders  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  bid  openings.  They  may  obtain 
results  of  the  bid  during  the  opening 
of  bids.  The  contracting  officer  or  his 
appointed  representative  will  announce 
bid  prices  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  during  the  opening.  Those  present 
are  permitted  to  make  a  complete  re¬ 
cording  (or  abstract)  of  the  bids.  If 
bidder  is  unable  to  attend  opening,  it 
becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  get  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  bid  openings.  All 
agencies  do  not  have  similar  procedures 
for  tabulating  abstracts.  For  the  most 
part,  the  delay  in  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  is  due  to  the  time  required  in 
tabulating  bid  abstracts. 

When  the  bid  papers  are  placed  in 
evaluation,  it  might  take  from  a  day  to 
ninety  days  before  a  contract  is  award¬ 
ed.  Should  a  bidder  not  be  present  at 
the  bid  opening  he  can  in  most  cases 
call  the  buying  agency  for  the  bid  price 
information.  However,  certain  agencies 
refuse  to  furnish  this  information.  Com¬ 
panies  manage  to  get  such  information 
by  either  having  a  company  representa¬ 
tive  present  at  the  opening,  or  hiring  a 
reporting  company  to  render  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

Dept,  of  Commerce  Synopsis 

A  valuable  aid  in  determining  bid¬ 
ding  results  of  bids  advertising  is  the 
daily  and  weekly  Dept,  of  Commerce 
bulletins.  The  daily  bulletin  lists  all 
bids  which  are  being  made  available 
by  the  government  agencies.  The  week¬ 
ly  bulletin  lists  awards  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  These  bulletins  are  available 
at  various  Dept,  of  Commerce  offices  or 
banks  throughout  the  city.  Extensive 
use  of  these  synopsis  bulletins  is  urged. 

It  is  a  useful  service  designed  to  assist 
you  in  getting  prime  and  sub-contract 
business. 
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Results  of  Bid  Openings 

Quotations  received  as  a  result  of 
negotiation  are  not  opened  publicly. 
Most  agencies  do  not  permit  bidders  to 
attend  bid  openings  on  negotiated  pro¬ 
curement.  Biddersvwho  are  invited  to 
submit  a  negotiated  bid  are  entitled  to 
information  about  their  competitors’ 
prices,  but  are  not  furnished  with  othm:’ 
details.  Procedures  on  negotiated  bids 
are  separate  and  different  from  those 
governing  formal  advertising.  In  many 
cases  industry  has  complained  about 
the  manner  in  which  negotiatcfd  pro¬ 
curements  are  handled.  It  is  said  that 
too  much  secrecy  reduces  effective  com¬ 
petition,  which  is  not  the  intent  of  ne¬ 
gotiation.  Too  many  agencies  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  policy  that  the  right 
to  negotiate  implies  elimination  of  com¬ 
petition.  This  is  not  intened  by  the  law 
permitting  negotiation. 

Acceptance  Date 

The  period  of  time  which  a  bidder 
allows  for  acceptance  of  his  bid  is 
called  acceptance  date.  Government 
agencies  are  required  by  regulations 
to  award  a  contract  with  reasonable 
promptness  and  by  written  notice  to 
that  responsible  bidder  whose  bid,  con¬ 
forming  to  the  invitation  for  bids,  will 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  price  and  other  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  provided  that  an  award  shall  not 
be  made  to  other  than  the  lowest  re¬ 
sponsible  bidder  except  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  each 
respective  department.  Due  to  the  back¬ 
log  of  work  in  most  agencies,  there  are 
usually  long  delays  in  processing  the 
paper  work.  This  means  that  a  bidder 
may  have  to  wait  as  long  as  ninety  days 
for  his  contract.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  from  the  time  a  bid 
quotation  was  submitted  until  receipt 
of  an  award  costs  have  changed  consid¬ 
erably.  To  protect  himself,  a  bidder  has 
the  right  to  limit  the  time  in  which  the 
Government  may  accept  his  offer.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  should  make  greater 
efforts  to  speed  up  the  paper  work,  to 
enable  faster  contract  placement.  If 
present  day  cycle  of  procurement  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  this  might  develop 
into  a  serious  problem  and  it  is  advised 
that  bids  be  prepared  accordingly. 

Formal  Advertising  and  Negotiation 

There  are  two  methods  currently  in 
use  by  the  Government  in  procuring 
supplies  and  services:  Formal  advertis¬ 
ing  and  negotiation. 

Formal  Advertising:  Procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  in  excess  of  one 
thousand  dollars  by  competitive  sealed 
bidding.  This  method  requires  that  an 
invitation  be  issued  by  the  procuring 
agency  which  fully  describes  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  service  to  be  procured.  Specific 
methods  of  soliciting  bids  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  regulation.  Contracting  offi¬ 
cers  are  required  to  solict  bona  fide 
manufacturers  or  regular  dealers  and 
must  permit  sufficient  time  for  the  con¬ 


tractor  to  enable  preparation  of  a  bid. 
This  method  of  procurement  provides 
for  the  method  of  mailing  of  bid,  dis¬ 
play  in  public  places,  publishing  in 
newspapers  or  trade  journals,  as  well  as 
setting  requirements  for  methods  of 
submission,  modification  or  withdrawal 
of  the  bids.  Other  specific  requirements 
established  by  regulation  under  formal 
advertising  procedures  include  method 
of  opening  bids,  recording  of  bids,  re¬ 
jection  of  bids,  waivers  of  minor  in¬ 
formalities  or  irregularities  in  bids, 
consideration  of  mistake  in  bids,  infor¬ 
mation  to  bidders,  and  finally  method 
of  evaluating  responsible  bidder  and 
the  award  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  Government  procurement  offi¬ 
cials  must  consider  each  of  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements  before  making  a 
decision.  Failure  to  adhere  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  is  a  serious  breach  of  regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  recommended  that  all  bid¬ 
ders  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Armed  Service  Procurement  Regu¬ 
lations.  Many  bidders  do  not  seem  to 
exercise  prerogatives  when  bidding  un¬ 
der  formal  advertising  procedures.  A 
few  examples  are: 

1.  A  bidder  may  request  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  opening  date  of  bids,  if  he  can¬ 
not  complete  his  bidding  in  time  or  if 
bid  forms,  specs.,  etc.,  are  not  available. 

2.  A  bidder  has  a  right  to  protest 
an  award,  if  he  believes  that  the  solici¬ 
tation  was  inequitable,  or  that  his  com¬ 
petitor  was  allowed  an  advantage  or 
shown  partiality. 

3.  Can  request  deleticTh  of  restrictive 
specifications  in  the  invitations. 

4.  Can  obtain  clarification  and  re¬ 
vision  of  invitation  description. 

5.  Can  revise  delivery  schedules  by 
submitting  an  alternate  schedule. 

Negotiation:  Circumstances  which 

permit  negotiation  are: 

1 —  National  Emergency 

2 —  Public  Exigency 

3 —  Purchases  Not  in  Excess  of 

$1,000. 

4 —  Personal  or  Professional  Services 

5 —  Services  of  Educational  Institu¬ 
tions 

6 —  Purchases  Outside  of  the  United 
States 

7 —  Medicines  or  Medical  Supplies 

8 —  Supplies  Purchased  for  Author¬ 
ized  Resale 

9 —  Perishable  Subsistence  Supplies 

10 —  Supplies  or  Services  for  which 
k  is  impracticable  to  Secure  Competi¬ 
tion  by  Formal  Advertising 

11 —  Experimental,  Developmental,  or 
Research  Work 

12 —  Classified  Purchases 

13 —  Technical  Equipment  Requiring 
Standardization  and  Interchangeability 
of  Parts 

14 —  Technical  or  Specialized  Sup¬ 
plies  Requiring  Substantial  Initial  In¬ 
vestment  or  Extended  Period  of  Prepa- 
. ration  for  Manufacture. 

15 —  Negotiation  After  Advertising 

.  16 — Purchases  in  the  Interest  of  Na¬ 

tional  Defense  or  Industrial  Mobiliza¬ 
tion 


17 —  Otherwise  Authorized  by  Law 

18 —  Construction  Work. 

Any  military  procuring  agency  c  n 
resort  to  negotiation  when  any  of  t  le 
above  mentioned  conditions  exist.  M<  st 
of  the  agencies  are  currently  negc  i- 
ating  under  Section  I  National  Emt  r- 
gency,  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  W,.r. 
Small  business  has  protested  extensile 
negotiation,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  w  ir 
objectives  can  be  accomplished  as  <  x- 
peditiously  and  more  economically  Dy 
formal  advertising,  and  that  small  bu4. 
ness  would  obtain  a  greater  share  ot 
defense  business. 

Evaluation 

Responsible  bidder:  A  responsible 
bidder  is  a  bidder  who  satisfies  all  of 
the  following  requirements. 

a.  is  a  manufacturer  or  regular 
dealer 

b.  is  financially  and  otherwise  able 
to  perform  the  contract 

c.  is  otherwise  qualified  and  eligible 
by  law. 

A  bidder  who  qualifies  as  a  responsi¬ 
ble  bidder  and  who  submits  a  low  bid 
without  taking  any  exception  to.  the 
•  advertisement  is  entitled  to  the  award. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  agen¬ 
cies  have  disqualified  a  bidder,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  submitted  a  low  bid. 
A  contractor  who  submits  a  low  bid 
and  does  not  receive  a  contract  should 
request  the  basis  for  his  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  While  the  procuring  agency  has 
the  legal  right  to  disqualify  a  low  bid, 
due  to  contractor’s  financial  or  technical 
inability  to  perform,  there  should  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  procurement 
officials  to  release  the  reason  for  dis¬ 
qualification.  Should  an  agency  refuse 
to  furnish  this  information,  the  low  bid¬ 
der  has  the  right  to  protest  the  award, 
and  in  most  cases  should  do  so  but  only 
in  those  cases  where  an  agency  refuses 
to  indicate  the  reason  for  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  r 

Protesting  an  Award 

An  award  may  be  protested  several 
ways.  (1)  The  protesting  bidder  may 
write  directly  to  the  Contracting  Officer, 
stating  his  grievance  and  ask  for  a  com¬ 
plete  explanation  of  the  action  taken. 
(2)  The  bidder  can  write  directly  to 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  agency, 
and  request  the  applicable  facts.  (3) 
The  bidder  may  write  directly  to  the 
chief  of  the  technical  service,  e.  g.  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief 
of  Medical  Corps,  etc.,  and  request  a 
review  of  the  case.  (4)  Submit  a  re¬ 
quest  to  his  Congressman  or  Senator. 
(5)  Write  either  to  the  Secretary  of 
Air  Forces,  Navy  or  Army  or  Defens** 
for  satisfaction.  It  is  recommended  tha- 
the  first  procedure  be  followed. 

bespite  an  active  buying  program, 
agencies  have  a  tremendous  paper  back¬ 
log,  as  well  as  a  shortage  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel.  Activities  of  many  buying  de 
partments  have  been  established  on  th« 
basis  that  paper  work  should  flov 
through  on  a  production  line  basis  lead 
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ng  to  division  of  labor,  and  resulting 
n  one  final  decision  being  analyzed  by 
dozen  different  departments  before 
!i(*  action  can  be  completed.  For  ex- 
inple,  if  a  bidder  submits  a  low  bid 
11(1  attaches  a  letter  qualifying  his  bid, 
n  award  cannot  be  made  by  the  con¬ 
tacting  officer  unless  some  of  the  fol¬ 
ding  actions  are  taken: 

1 —  An  engineer  must  review  the  bid 
,»  determine  if  it  complies  with  the  re- 
iiiirements. 

2 —  A  contract  specialist  or  lawyer 
,vill  check  to  see  if  exceptions  are  taken 
o  the  clauses  or  material. 

3 —  An  expert  on  finances  will  ask  for 
information  on  the  bidder  to  ascertain 
if  he  has  the  financial  ability  to  per¬ 
form. 

4 —  An  investigator  will  check  the 
bidder’s  facilities  and  find  out  if  he  has 
the  test  equipment,  space  and  facilities 
to  manufacture. 

When  a  few  or  all  of  the  foregoing 
Steps  are  taken,  then  the  Contracting 
Officer  may  make  an  award  if  he  has 
an  acceptable  recommendation,  or  he 
might  submit  the  entire  folder  to  an 
awards  tjommittee  for  more  discussion 
and  delay.  As  a  result,  it  might  take 
ninety  days  before  a  contract  can  be 
awarded.  Whether  or  not  the  system 
has  merit,  this  fact  must  be  considered 
by  the  bidder  attempting  to  do  business 
with  the  military  procuring  agencies. 

Procuring  agencies  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  purchasing  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  government  at  the  lowest 
expense  to  the  nation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  low  bidder  will  be  awarded 
the  contract  in  all  cases.  If  a  bidder 
^does  not  have  the  technical  ability,  or 
lacks  adequate  financial  resources,  it 
would  be  to  the  government’s  detriment 
to  make  an  award  to  a  concern  that 
could  not  deliver. 

A  low  bidder  must  produce  evidence 
of  his  financial  ability  and  should  be 
prepared  to  submit  one  or  all  of  the 
following  to  the  evaluating  official  or 
contracting  officer: 

1 —  The  latest  certified  balance  sheet 
and  a  profit  and  loss  statement. 

2 —  A  flow  chart  showing  how  the 
bidder  plans  to  employ  funds  on  a 
monthly  or  weekly  basis. 

3 —  A  letter  from  a  bank,  or  reliable 

financing  institution  stating  that  the 
bidder  enjoys  a  satisfactory  credit  line, 
and  that  credit  would  be  extended  for 
the  contract  in  question.  — - 

4 —  A  statement  from  supplier  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  would  extend  the  neces¬ 
sary  credit  to  enable  completion  of  the 
contract,  a  list  of  all  contracts  to  enable 
the  evaluating  official  to  determine  the 
maximum  working  capital  that  will  be 
required  by  the  successful  bidder  based 
upon  current  backlog. 

5 —  A  personal  guarantee. 

6 —  A  list  of  large  dollar  value  con¬ 
tracts  successfully  completed. 

7 —  A  bid  bond  in  those  cases- where 
the  invitation  specifies  one  is  required. 

A  bidder  who  is  being  considered  for 
a  contract  must  produce  satisfactory 


evidence  that  he  can  perform  by  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment  in  compliance  with 
the  specifications.  He  should  make 
available  information  regarding  his 
management  personnel,  his  technical 
personnel,  and  a  brief  history  of  key 
employees  in  the  organization.  Statis¬ 
tics  regarding  area  of  the  plant,  and  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  equipment,  test  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  facilities  should  be 
made  available.  Storage  facilities  and 
a  history  of  successfully  completed  con¬ 
tracts  covering  complicated-  productions 
items  or  research  and  development  may 
also  be  requested. 

Award  of  the  Contract 

After  a  bidder  has  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  evaluating  agency,  and 
has  submitted  all  information  regard¬ 
ing  technical  and  financial  ability,  he 
may  expect  a  contract,  if  the  results  of 
investigation  show  his  concern  to  be  a 
reliable  source.  In  some  cases  the  bid¬ 
der  may  be  the  lowest  bidder,  or  even 
third  or  fifth  low,  in  those  instances 
where  the  lower  bidders  might  have 
been  disqualified  due  to  their  inability/ 
to  prove  financial  or  technical  compe¬ 
tence.  Nevertheless,  after  a  bidder  has 
been  investigated  and  receives  a  con¬ 
tract,  regardless  of  if  he  were  lowest  or 
fifth  lowest,  he  is  legally  obligated  to 
produce  under  the  contract,  and  must 
take  every  possible  precaution  to  insure 
gainst  default.  Should  a  bidder  de¬ 
fault  in  his  contractual  obligations,  the 
government  may  terminate  the  contract 
and  purchase  against  the  contractor.  If 
this  is  done,  the  contractor  whose  con¬ 
tract  is  terminated  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  difference  between  his  bid 
and  the  next  bid,’  should  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  to  pay  more  for  the  material. 
Termination  is  very  serious.  A  con¬ 
tractor  whose  contract  is  terminated 
establishes  a  very  poor  regulation  for 
his  company,  and  in  many  cases  it  will 
prevent  his  getting  additional  business 
from  the  agency  terminating  his  con¬ 
tract. 

Inspection 

Many  bidders  overlook  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  inspection  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Contractors  who  haven’t  done 
any  business  with  the  government  usu¬ 
ally  add  a  small  percentage  to  their  bid 
price,  after  their  first  contract,  when 
they  learn  about  the  full  extent  of  the 
specifications  as  it  involves  inspection 
procedures.  In  many  plants,  friction 
develops  between  the  government  in¬ 
spector  and  the  contractor.  Some  con¬ 
tractors,  who  have  set  up  quality  con¬ 
trol  procedures  resent  an  inspector  who 
is  scrupulously  thorough  in  performing 
his  duties,  claiming  the  inspector  to  be 
a  bottleneck.  While  in  some  cas6s  par¬ 
ticularly  where  an  inspector  may  not 
be  fully  experienced,  this  may  be  true, 
such  thoroughness  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  that  the  armed  forces  get 
materials  which  will  fully  meet  speci¬ 
fications.  A  contractor  should  read  his 
contract  carefully  making  sure  he  is 
familiar  with  the  specific  paragraphs 


pertaining  to  inspection,  packing  and 
marking.  •  He  should  have  the  required 
equipment  available,  whenever  certain 
tests  are  to  be  performed.  Once  a  rou¬ 
tine  is  established,  compliance  with  in¬ 
spection  provisions  become  relatively 
simple.  On  the  government’s  part,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  speed  up  the 
inspection  service.  There  are  countless 
cases  where  a  government  expeditor 
will  work  for  months  in  a  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  a  manufacturer  to  produce 
the  material,  only  to  hear  from  an  irate 
contractor  that  the  government  held  up 
the  contractor  for  two  months  after, pro¬ 
duction  was  completed  in  order  to  get 
an  inspector  into  the  plant.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  overcome  this  short¬ 
age  of  inspectors.  It  delays  delivery 
of  material,  creates  lack  of  faith  in  the 
government’s  speed-up  program,  devel¬ 
ops  lack  of  confidence  in  the  expediting 
officials,  and  requires  bidders  to  in¬ 
crease  their  bid  price  since  they  have 
to  take  into  consideration  an  additional 
two  months  during  which  their  funds 
will  be  frozen. 

Mistakes  in  Bid 

The  government  recognizes  that  a 
bidder,  like  any  human  being  can  make 
a  mistake.  Procurement  regulations 
provide  for  mistakes  in  bid  as  follows: 

Minor  Information  or  Irregularities 
in  Bid:  The  contracting  officer  shall 
give  to  the  bidder  an  opportunity  to 
cure  any  deficiency  resulting  from  a 
minor  informality  or  irregularity  in  a 
bid.  Examples:  Inadvertent  failure  to 
furnish  bid  bond  with  bid;  failure  to 
affix  corporate  seal;  failure  to  furnish 
required  catalogs,  cuts  or  descriptive 
data. 

Obvious  or  Apparent  Mistakes  of  a 
Clerical  Nature:  Any  clerical  mistake 
obvious  or  apparent  on  the  face  of  a 
bid  may  be  corrected  by  the  contracting 
officer.  Examples:  Obvious  error  in 
placing  decimal  point;  obvious  discount 
errors  (1  per  cent  10  days,  2  per  cent 
20  days,  5  per  cent  30  days),  erroneous 
quotations  of  a  lower  price  f.o.b.  desti¬ 
nation  than  f.o.b.  factory. 

Mistakes  Other  Than  Obvious  or  Ap¬ 
parent  Mistakes  of  a  Clerical  Nature: 
Any  suspected  or  alleged  mistake  in 
bid  other  than  the  above,  a  contracting 
officer  must  obtain  from  the  bidder, 
prior  to  award,  either  a  verification  of 
the  bid  or  evidence  in  support  of  the 
mistake,  whereupon  the  case  shaH  be 
processed  to  the  GOA,  provided  that: 

If  the  bidder  fails  or  refuses  to  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  in  support  of  the  mistake, 
the  contracting  official  shall  consider 
the  bid  in  the  form  submitted. 

If  a  bidder  furnishes  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  mistake,  he  must  submit  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  including  work  sheets, 
and  other  data  used  in  preparing  the 
bid,  which  set  forth  the  complete  facts 
on  which  the  allegation  of  mistake  is 
based.  The  bidder  must  also  request 
definite  relief  such  as  withdrawal  of  bid 
or  change  in  bid  price. 
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Bill  Halligan — or  W9WZE,  as  he  was 
better  known  to  thousands  of  radio 
hams  from  Ketchikan,  Alaska  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  India — today  heads  a  company 
which  is  one  of  the  country’s  ten  largest 
producers  of  television  sets  and  which 
turns  out  more  communications  type 
radio  equipment  than  any  other  in  the 
industry. 

And  even  though  he  has  mastered 
the  techniques  of  assembly  line  pro¬ 
duction  and  learned  to  operate  within 
the  limitations  and  discipline  imposed 
by  a  very  large  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  he  is  still  an  ama¬ 
teur  at  heart.  He  has  never  lost  the 
urge  for  experimentation  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  precision  and  perfection  which 
are  the  hallmarks  of  the  indefatigable, 
dyed-in-the-wool  ham. 

Halligan  had  his  first  introduction 
to  what  was  to  become  a  life-long  ob¬ 
session  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  his 
native  Boston.  With  a  group  of  friends 
he  became  interested  in  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  as  a  by-product  of  the  study  of 
electricity  in  a  high  school  physics 
class.  He  made  his  first  transmitter 
with  a  spark  coil  and  an  open  gap 
and  contrived  a  receiver  by  winding 
wire  around  an  old  cardboard  mailing 
tube. 

Using  such  crudely  built  equipment, 
he  and  his  friends  enthusiastically 
practiced  code,  hacking  wide  swaths  in 
the  band  until  checked  by  the  agonized 
QRT’s  of  the  operators  at  the  nearby 
Navy  Yard. 

After  graduating  from  high  school. 


When  the  Japanese  bombs  crashed 
down  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  regular  wire 
and  radio  communications  facilities 
were  damaged,  a  small  but  powerful 
radio  transmitter,  designed  originally 
for  America’s  radio  amateurs  and  sent 
to  Hawaii  by  the  Signal  Corps,  was 
pressed  into  service.  For  a  few  des¬ 
perately  critical  hours  it  provided  the 
battered  survivors  of  the  infamous 
sneak  attack  with  their  only  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  transmitter  was  the  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  HT-4,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Hallicrafters  Company,  Chicago.  It 
later  became  the  voice  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps’  famous  SC-299  and  CS- 
399  mobile  radio  stations  and  saw 
service  on  every  allied  battle  front  from 
the  Aleutians  to  New  Guinea  and  from 
£1  Alamein  to  Bastogne. 

The  HT-4,  and  itsNassociated  equip¬ 
ment,  provided  one  of  World  War  IPs 
most  dramatic  demonstrations  of  the 
part  played  by  America’s  radio  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  the  companies  which  build 
equipment  for  them,  in  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  war — a  role  they  are 
assuming  once  again  as  rearmament 
gathers  momentum  in  1952. 

The  truism  that  a  successful  institu¬ 
tion  is  nearly  always  “the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man”  was  never  more 
aptly  applied  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Hallicrafters  Company  whose  founder 
and  president,  William  J.  Halliigan, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


he  passed  his  exams  for  a  commercial 
operator’s  license  and  worked  as  wire¬ 
less  man  on  an  excursion  boat  and 
several  coast-wise  steamers.  In  1917,  as 
a  member  of  the  naval  reserve,  he  was 
called  for  duty  and  served  most  of  his 
time  on  a  mine  layer  operating  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  he  had  risen 
to  a  CPO  rating  wdth  a  job  as  chief 
radio  operator  on  his  ship  and  had 
decided  to  seek  college  training  in 
engineering.  He  enrolled  in  the  electri¬ 
cal  engineering  school  at  Tufts  College 
and  later  obtained  an  appointment  to 
.West  Point.  Cupid  intervened,  however, 
before  he  graduated,  and  he  resigned, 
after  three  years  in  order  to  be  married. 

After  West  Point,  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Boston  Telegram,  but 
continued  his  hobby  as  a  ham,  writing 
publicity  for  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  and  conducting  a  weekly  column 
in  the  Telegram,  called  “Radio  Waves,” 
which  was  one  of  the  first  radio 
columns  in  America. 

Then  Halligan’s  boss  sent  him  to 
New  York  to  work  on  an  ill-fated  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  which  lasted  only  a 
few  months  and  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  need  of  a  job,  with  a  wife  and, 
by  now,  two  children  to  support.  In 
this  emergency  he  returned  to  his  first 
love,  the  radio  business,  this  time  with 
an  old  friend  from  Boston  who  was 
building  a  flourishing  business  as  an 
importer  of  radio  supplies. 

After, a  time  of  selling  radio  parts, 
he  decided  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  manufacturers’  agent.  He 
moved  his  family  to  Chicago  because 
he  believed,  with  what  has  since  proved 
to  be  excellent  foresight,  that  that  city 
was  destined  to  become  the  center  of 
the  electronics  industry. 

It  was  in  1933,  while  battling  the 
depression  as  a  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentative  that  the  Hallicrafters  idea  was 
born. 

Halligan  wanted  to  build  radios 
which  would  meet  the  strict  require¬ 
ments  of  dedicated  hams  like  himself — 
not  cheap  mass  production  sets,  but 
beautiful  little  hand  made  gems  each 
put  together  with  the  super-critical 
choice  of  parts  and  the  painstaking 
hand  craftsmanship  which  the  amateur 
would  lavish  on  his  own  creation.  That 
is, why  he  chose  the  name  Hallicrafters 
— they  were  to  be  radio  counterparts 
of  the  Roycrofters,  who  under  Elbert 


Georgian  style  building  houses  the  Hallicrafters*  main  plant  and  general  offices  In  Chicago 
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Hubbard  had  won  fame  by  producing 
fine  printing,  in  the  tradition  of  Johann 
Guttenberg,  at  East  Aurora,  New  York. 

The  Hallicrafters  idea  became  the 
impelling  force  which  actuated  the  little 
hand  of  enthusiastic  engineers  and  de¬ 
signers  which  Bill  Halligan  began  to 
gather  round  him.  This  was  true  even 
in  the  first  lean  years  when  the  struggl¬ 
ing  new  company  had  neither  plant  nor 
license  of  its  own  and  was  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  other  manu¬ 
facturers  to  help  produce  the  sets  which 
they  developed. 

From  the  beginning  Hallicrafters’ 
engineers  set  for  themselves  the  dual 
objective  of  designing  sets  which  would 
be  good  enough  to  meet  the  ham’s 
exacting  needs,  thus  overcoming  his 
deep-seated  scorn  of  factory-built 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  ingenuity  and  simplification  of 
design,  bringing  the  cost  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  within  reach  of  his  none  too 
robust  pocketbook.' 


This  engineering  approach  led  to  the 
parallel  development  of  two  series  of 
receivers.  One  series,  with  low  cost  as 
major  consideration,  was  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  enable  the  beginner  to  get 
started  with  minimum  investment.  The 
other  series,  necessarily  higher  priced, 
but  still  well  under  the  cost  of  com¬ 
parable  equipment,  was  aimed  at  the 
advanced  amateur  and  experimenter 
and  incorporated  the  last  word  in  ad¬ 
vanced  design  and  performance. 

Typical  of  the  low  cost  beginners 
sets  developed  by  Hallicrafters  was  the 
S-19,  introduced  in  1938  to  sell  for 
$29.95.  It  was  the  first  set  built  to  ham 
standards  which  sold  at  such  a  low 
price.  The  S-19  and  the  S-19R,  a 
modification  of  it,  had  a  5-tube  AC 
chassis  with  band  spread  tuning,  2- 
gang  condenser,  and  coverage  of  all 
bands  up  to  40  Megacycles.  The  S-20 
was  a  similar  unit  but  with  3-gang 
condenser  and  an  additional  stage  of 
i.f.  which  retailed  at  $49.95. 

The  S-19  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
S-38,  of  which  more  than  500,000  have 
been  sold,  beginning  in  1940  and  1941. 
It  was  introduced  at  a  price  of  $36.50 
and  its  postwar  version,  restyled  by  the 
famous  industrial  designer  Raymond 
Loewy,  is  still  a  leader  in  the  Halli¬ 
crafters  line,  though  higher  present-day 
costs  have  raised  its  price  to  $49.50. 

The  S-38  offers  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ingenuity  of  Hallicrafter 
engineers.  They  found  that  by  produc¬ 
ing  feed-back  from  the  grid  to  the 
plate,  the  i.f.  tube  could  be  made  to 
serve  as  an  improved  Beat  Frequency 
Oscillator,  and  at  the  same  time  obviate 
the  need  for  a  separate  tube.  This  per¬ 
mitted  a  reduction  from  five  to  four 
tubes  (plus  rectifier)  while  retaining 
the  required  stability  and  amplification.  • 
Hallicrafters  has  been  granted  a  patent 
on  this  development. 

Paralleling  the  low-end  developments 
from  the  S-19  to  the  S-38  was  a  series 
of  high  performance  receivers  in  which 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  engineers  had 
even  wider  scope.  One  of  the  first  units 
of  this  type  was  the  SX-17,  introduced 
in  1937,  which  retailed  at  about  $175 
and  featured  a  noise  limiter.  This  set 
had  two  stages  of  R.F.  and  a  diode 
limiter  circuit  which  wiped  out  ignition 
interference  and  reduced  static. 

The  next  set  in  this  series,  the  SX-18, 
featured  a  variable  image  rejector.  In 
this  model  the  image  was  balanced  out 
with  a  capacity  bridge  circuit. 

Later  came  the  SX-28,  which  was 
introduced  in  1941.  This  was  a  high 
performance  unit  which  was  the  first  to 
use  the  accurate,  resetable  method  of 
dial  calibration  which  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  better  receivers  today. 
This  set  had  two  stages  of  r.f.  electri¬ 
cal  band  spread  tuning  and  excellent 
mechanical  stability.  Much  of  its  usual 
flexibility  was  due  to  a  six-position 
selectivity  switch — three  narrow  posi¬ 
tions  using  a  crystal  filter  and  three 
wide  positions  which  substantially  ex¬ 
panded  the  width  of  the  I.F.  channel. 


Over  500.000  of  these  low  cost  four-band 
receivers  covering  540  KC  to  30  MC  have 
been  produced. 


The  post-war  SX-42  had  many  of  the 
features  of  the  SX-28,  plus  continuous 
frequency  coverage  from  540kc.  to  110 
me.,  a  new  higher  signal  to  noise  ratio 
and  styling  by  Raymond  Loewy  which 
struck  a  bold  note  in  functional  beauty. 
This  is  the  set  which  Fortune  Magazine 
recently  called  “an  outstanding  example 
of  forthright  design.” 

From  the  very  early  days  of  radio 
the  demand  for  broadcast  and  com¬ 
mercial  channels  in  the  “good”  lower 
frequencies  resulted  in  the  radio  ama¬ 
teur  being  progressively  “pushed  up¬ 
stairs”  into  the  higher  and  less  de¬ 
veloped  frequency  ranges.  Hallicrafters 
engineers  consequently  found  them¬ 
selves  probiffg  their  way  into  the  VHF 
and  UHF  regions,  and  as  early  as  1936 
introduced  the  first  commercially  avail¬ 
able  VHF  receiver.  This  unit,  the  S-ld 
had  a  range  of  56  m.c.  which,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  brackets  the  present 
television  channels  2  to  5. 

The  success  of  the  S-10  and  the  later 
S-21  led  to  the  introduction,  in  1939, 


Radio  beacon  transmitter  TB-i47  designed 
and  produced  by  Hallicrafters  for  the  U.  S 
Coast  Guard. 


Receiver  R-274,  developed  and  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Hallicrafters  for  Signal  Corps. 
Frequency  range  540  KC  to  54  MC  in  6 
bands. 


of  the  S-27  which  covered  an  evenv 
higher  frequency  range — from  27  to  143^ 
Me.  This  set  was  an  AM-FM  combi¬ 
nation  receiver  through  its  entire  range 
and  was  the  first  set  in  which  the  S 
meter  doubled  in  brass  by  also  serving: 
as  the  FM  tuner.  One  of  its  features 
was  flat  audio  response  from  30  to  15,- 
000  cycles.  Modifications  of  the  S-27 
were  ordered  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and' 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II  and 
many  of  these  units  are  still  m  mili¬ 
tary  use. 

During  the  war,  expanded  use  ot 
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radio  forced  further  utilization  of  the 
high  end  of  the  frequency  spectrum 
and  Hallicrafters  had  a  part  in  the 
development  of  equipment  for  it.  Repre¬ 
sentative  units  were  the  S-37,  a  130  to 
210  Me  AM-FM  receiver  built  for  the 
Navy,  and  the  EP-142,  another  Navy 
development  with  200-400  Me  coverage. 
The  company  also  built  radar  receivers 
for  3000  Me. 

Early  in  the  war,  after  the  blitzkrieg 
m  Poland  and  France  had  demonstrated 
the  vastly  expanded  part  that  radio 
played  in  the  precise  coordination  of 
mechanized  units,  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces  and  their  allies 'turned  to  the 
civilian  radio  industry  for  better  com¬ 
munications  equipment. 

Hallicrafters,  with  annual  sales  just 
over  $5  million,  was  one  of  the  smaller 
of  these  civilian  producers,  but  its 
short-wave  experience  with  the  critical 
amateurs  made  it  big  in  “Know-how.” 
Procurement  officers,  looking  for  civil¬ 
ian  equipment  which  could  be  adapted 
to  military  needs,  found  at  Hallicrafters 
much  that  they  could  use,  with  little 
or  no  modification. 

The  HT-4  transmitter,  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  a  good 
example  of  how  the  ruggedness,  de¬ 
pendability  and  characteristic  flexibility 
of  good  “ham”  design  proved  readily 
adaptable  to  military  requirements. 
Hallicrafters  engineers  had  burned 
months  of  midnight  oil  in  the  attempt 
to  design  a  transmitter  which  would 
be  lighter,  simpler,  and  less  costly  and 
yet  would  have  the  power,  range  and 
stability  of  the  massive,  expensive 
earlier  units.  The  result  was  a  450 
watt  transmitter  which  was  about  half 


overhead  conveyor  for  four-hour  "shakedown  cruise"  before  TV  chassis 
are  installed  in  cabinets. 


the  size,  one  quarter  the  weight,  and 
less  than  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
earlier  complicated  contrivances.  More 
important,  in  cutting  down  the  number 
and  complexity  of  its  circuits  and  in- 
corpprating  novel  construction  features 
to  save  weight  and  cost,  they  were  also 
building  into  the  HT-4  the  basic 
simplicity  and  ruggedness  which  were 
to  make  it  the  only  survivor  among  20 
transmitters  of  comparable  power  when 
the  Signal  Corps  had  completed  its 
gruelling  tests  to  select  a  “voice”  for 
its  mobile  radio  stations. 

The  company’s  first  war  contracts 


were  stock  model  receivers;  later  came 
orders  for  modifications  and  for  trans¬ 
mitters;  and  finally  all  out  effort  on 
complete  truck  and  trailer  mobile  radio 
stations  including  power  plant  (the 
SCR-299  and  SCR-399).  Meanwhile  it 
was  also  called  on  to  turn  out  radar 
and  other  special  equipment  for  the 
Navy. 

Bill  Halligan  whose  ability  as  a 
salesman  equals  or  surpasses  his  inter¬ 
est  in  radio  turned  his  persuasive 
talents  and  organizing  instincts  to  the 
job  of  jumping  Hallicrafters  produc¬ 
tion  capacities  almost  overnight.  How 
well  the  quotas  were  met  is  indicated 
by  their  total  war  output  of  more  than 
$100  million  with  a  peak  annual  volume 
of  $35  million  and  by  the  stars  added 
regularly  each  six  months  to  the  “E” 
flag  which  flew  above  the  plant. 

A  valuable  by-product  of  Halli¬ 
crafters*  war-time  experience  as  build¬ 
ers  of  military  communications  equip¬ 
ment  was  the  exposure  of  the  name 
Hallicraiters  to  countless  new  friends. 
To  the  host  of  “hams”  who  were  the 
firm’s  principal  pre-war  customers  were 
added  millions  of  service  men  who  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  Hallicrafters  pre¬ 
cision  construction  and  dependable 
performance  through  the  military  com¬ 
munications  equipment  on  which  their 
very  lives  often  depended.  In  the  post¬ 
war  period  many  of  these  men— some 
women  too  —  became  >  the  strongest 
boosters  for  the  firm  and  insisted  oh 
Hallicrafters  equipment  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use.  The  company’s  advertise¬ 
ments  proudly  invited.  “Ask  any  veteran 
about  Hallicrafters.” 

Because  Bill  Halligan  insisted  that 
his  production  men  follow  the  same  sort 
of  flexibility  which  characterized  the 
company’s  products,  Hallicrafters  ex¬ 
perienced  no  major  reconversion  prob¬ 
lems  when  it  resumed  the  production 
of  civilian  products  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 


Another  application 
of  the  world  famous 
BC-610  transmitter  is 
in  the  MRC-26  radio 
teletypewriter  s  y  s- 
tems  now  in  produc- 
tipn..  at  Hallicrafters* 
plants. 
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with  a  number  of  technical  advances 
which  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
pioneer  successfully  in  television  as 
it  had  done  for  years  in  communi¬ 
cations  equipment.  When  new  models 
were  introduced  by  the  industry  early 
in  1950,  it  was  the  first  to  offer  a  set 
employing  the  new  rectangular  picture 
tube  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
standard  of  the  industry. 

Four  months  later,  in  May  1950, 
Hallicrafters  became  the  first  set  manu¬ 
facturer  to  utilize  the  revolutionary 
new  “printed  circuit”  technique  which 
had  been  developed  during  the  war  for 
electronic  devices  which  required  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  in  limited  space.  In 
the  new  “Dynamic  Tuner,”  which 
shortly  became  standard  equipment  on 
all  Hallicrafter  sets,  photographically 
“printed”  circuits  replaced  the  wire 
coils  used  to  tune  in  the  various  chan¬ 
nels.  The  result  was  greater  sensitivity 
and  better  stability  and  rejection  of 
interference — performance  advantages 
especially  valuable  in  weak  signal  or 
“fringe”  areas. 

Halligan  is  quick  to  disclaim  full 
credit  for  originating  these  innovations, 
though  his  engineers  worked  closely 
with  the  suppliers  who  did  the  job.  “We 
were  first  to  use  them  because-  we  are 
faster  on  our  feet  than  the  big  boys,” 
he  explains  with  a  grin. 

Expansion  of  the  firm’s  physical 
facilities  kept  pace  with  its  engineering 
progress  and  its  mushrooming  sales 
volume.  The  new  firm  acquired  its  first 
home  when,  in  1936,  it  took  over  the 
business  and  assets  of  the  Ecophone 
Radio  Corp.  This  firm’s  leased  premises 
on  Indiana  Avenue,  on  Chicago’s  near 
south  side,  were  converted  to  Halli¬ 
crafters’  needs,  and  with  several  ex¬ 
pansions  and  numerous  leased  outside 
locations,  provided  its  manufacturing 
facilities  until  after  the  war. 

In  1946  the  Company  completed  con¬ 
struction  of  its  present  main  plant  and 
general  officers  on  West  Fifth  Avenue, 
about  5%  miles  southwest  of  Chicago’s 
Loop.  This  one-story  block  long  build¬ 
ing,  with  142,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  was  specifically  designed  for 
Hallicrafters  and  has  been  called  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  efficiently 
laid  out  plants  in  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  company  name 
displayed  on  the  wrought  iron  bracketed 
colonial  lamp  post  in  the  midst  of 
meticulously  kept  lawns  and  flower  beds, 
a  first  time  visitor  might  be  pardoned 
for  mistaking  the  Georgian  brick  build¬ 
ing  for  the  library  of  a  prosperous 
New  England  town.  But  once  past  the 
white-pillared  entrance  portico  and  the 
muraled  and  paneled  entrance  lobby, 
any  illusions  of  similarity  between  this 
streamlined  example  of  modem  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  and  the  quiet 
somnolence  of  a  small  town  library 
are  quickly  dispelled. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  plant  is  on 
straight  line  production,  coupled  with 

(Continued  on  page  76,  col.  1) 


It  continued  to  make  short-wave  radio 
ansmitting  and  receiving  equipment 
the  type  produced  during  the  war 
1(1  sold  it  for  both  commercial  and 
iiateur  use.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
lymond  Loewy,  one  of  the  country’s 
p  industrial  designers,  was. employed 
design  the  post-war  line  of  communi- 
itions  equipment.  His  fresh,  modern 
'ling,  plus  numerous  technical  im- 
,  M»vements  in  each  model,  contributed 
a  volume  of  sales  which  soon  sur- 
.  assed  pre-war  levels,  despite  shortages 
f  material  and  components  which  in- 
reased  costs  and  at  times  made  the 
:!()W  of  production  uneven. 

When,  in  late  1947  and  early  1948, 
ii  became  apparent  that  television  was 
about  to  begin  its  prodigious  expansion, 
fev.  companies  in  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry  were  as  well  situated  as  Halli¬ 
crafters  to  move  quickly  into  the  design 
and  production  of  TV  receivers. 

Since  1933,  short-wave  and  VHF 
equipment  had  been  its  specialty.  Not 
just  one  or  two  engineers,  but  through¬ 
out  the  organization  were  men  who  had 
years  of  experience  in  designing  and 
producing  high  frequency  equipment 
and  had^developed  the  precision  crafts¬ 
manship  which  is  basic  for  good  short¬ 
wave  performance. 

With  this  wealth  of  background 
material,  they  set  their  own  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  television  performance,  designed 
their  own  chassis  and  began  producing 
the  sets  which  by  the  end  of  1950  were 
to  account  for  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
firm’s  rapidly  growing  sales  total.  From 
the  first,  their  aim  was  to  give  the  tele¬ 
vision  user  the  same  advanced  design 
and  precision  construction,  at  a  price 
within  his  ability  to  pay,  which  had 
been  the  secrets  of  their  success  in 
serving  the  radio  amateur. 

Once  more  this  policy  paid  off.  Halli¬ 
crafters  television  business  grew  at  a 
rate  which  was  notable,  even  in  the 
fabulously  expanding  television  busi- 


Portable  152  MC  I  waff  carrier  fwo-way 
FM  radio  felephone  weighing  14  pounds 
wifh  rechargeable  sforage  bafferies. 


ness.  From  a  production  rate  of  less 
than  4,000  sets  per  month  in  1948, 
their  output  zoomed  to  12,000  per 
month  by  early  1950.  By  the  end  of 
that  year  sets  were  coming  off  the 
assembly  lines  at  a  rate  of  25,000  per 
month,  and  the  company  ranked  among 
the  ten  largest  producers  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

While  leading  the  way  in  production 
expansion,  Hallicrafters  was  also  first 


SX-62  exemplifies  unique  blending  by  Hallicraffers  of  sfyling,  advanced  electronic  engineer¬ 
ing  and  precision  production  to  produce  a  receiver  with  high  fidelity  audio  system  plus  ful 
frequency  coverage  from  540  KC  to  110  MC  both  AM  and  FM. 
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Mothballing  preserved  many  of  our  Navy  vessels,  points 
out  President  Halligan,  making  possible  the  reactivation 
of  many  for  use  ndw.  But,  he  stresses,  our  indignation 
needs  to  be  taken  out  of  mothballs  too,  and  reactivated 
in  the  present  defense  buildup  against  Red  aggression. 


Characteristically,  after  every  war,  every¬ 
body  wants  to  get  out  of  the  service.  We 
have  a  national  fever  to  demobilize  and  we 
are  all  sure  in  our  minds  that  there  will 
be  no  more  wars  and  that  is  about  that. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  after  World 
War  I  the  disarmament  conferences  and 
the  ultimate  scrapping  of  our  fleets,  as  well 
as  the  complete  dispersal  of  our  armies. 
The  scuttling  of  our  fleets,  not  only  the 
obsolescent  types  of  vessels,  but  new  ones 
that  were  under  construction  after  World 
War  I  is  now  an  awful  memory.  Instead 
of  retaining  mastery  of  the  seas,  as  we 
could  have  done,  we  turned  it  over  to  the 
British  and  the  Japanese.  By  that  act  Pearl 
Harbor  became  inevitable. 

Now  again  after  World  War  II  we  saw 
the  same  kind  of  thinking  prevailing  in  our 
country.  This  time  it  was  assisted,  in  my 
opinion,  by  a  bunch  of  subversives  aided 
by  fellow  travelers  who  went  hellbent  for 
election  on  a  complete  and  rapid  de¬ 
mobilization  program  that  left  us  weak  and 
unprepared  only  a  few  short  years  after 
the  greatest  victory  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

A  great  many  people  at  that  time  sug¬ 
gested  that  since  Russia  had  no  fleet,  we 
would  not  need  one.  Fortunately  the  strong 
thinkers  in  the  Navy  did  not  feel  that  way. 
They  developed  a  substitute  for  which  we 
should  thank  them  eternally. 

Obviously  we  could  not  afford  the  man¬ 
power  needed  to  keep  all  of  our  fleet  units 
in  commission.  Was  the  only  alternative  to 
sink  them  or  to  leave  them  to  rust?  Many 
thought  so. 

But  the  Navy  thought  otherwise.  The 
technique  of  mothballing  was  devised.  Our 
largest  and  most  costly  ships  were  sealed 
in  a  protective,  airtight  covering  and  the 
interior  compartments  were  pumped  dry  of 
moisture,  which  causes  corroding  rust. 

In  30  days  a  ship  can  be  taken  out  of 
mothballs. 


Since  the  beginning  of  Korean  hostilities 
3  battleships,  9  cruisers,  (8  large,  1  light), 
and  6  small  carriers,  78  destroyers  and 
destroyer  escorts,  and  19  submarines  have 
been  taken  out  of  mothballs,  manned  with 
crews,  and  are  now  guarding  the  highways 
of  ocean  commerce  and  strategic  areas  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Korea  and  from  the 
Aleutians  to  Australia  against  communist 
aggression. 

(I  am  indebted  for  the  above  infor¬ 
mation  to  Congressman  Claude  I.  Bake- 
well  of  Missouri,  who  combined  the  above 
information  in  a  recent  speech  in  Con¬ 
gress.) 

Not  enough  of  us  realize  that  our  wars 
and  history  generally  have  projected  us 
into  a  position  of  world  leadership.  This  is 
a  responsibility  we  have  got  to  accept.  We 
have  got  to  review  our  powers  and  select 
capable  leaders  as  our  best  guarantee  of 
peace — and  I  do  mean  capable,  forceful 
leaders  and  not  P^rcy  Boys. 

If  we  were  now  in  an  all-out  war  situa¬ 
tion,  we  would  all  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
do  the  same  kind  of  job  again.  We  all  feel 
that  way  and  know  we  can  do*it. 

Well,  why  aren’t  we  doing  it?  I  think  it 
is  because  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
mentally  to  go  into  mothballs.  We  are  not 
mad  enough  yet  to  do  a  ^ood  job  in  our 
mobilization  program. 

This  is  a  complex  economy  we’re  living 
in.  It  takes  an  extra  amount  of  doing  to 
make  it  work.  There  is  no  chance  to  de¬ 
cline  the  world  leadership  responsibility. 

In  any  other  than  a  forthright  course 
lies  disaster.  The  boys  in  the  Kremlin  are 
all  too  eager  to  take  control  if  we  default. 
So  let’s  get  at  this  thing  in  earnest.  Let’s 
get  out  of  the  mothballs  and  trim  ship. 
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Plans  Set  for  1952  Meeting 

As  a  result  of  an  early  start,  and  in¬ 
tensive  efforts  from  the  very  beginning 
of  its  planning,  the  AFCA’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter  has  major  arrangements 
for  the  Association’s  national  1952 
meeting,  in  their  city  in  April,  already 
well  set.  The  schedule  of  events  has 
been  arranged,  with  only  the  speakers 
as  yet  unannounced. 

Out  to  make  this  year’s  meeting  a 
topper,  the  three-day  convention  pro¬ 
gram,  April  24-25-26,  has  been  arranged 
by  the  chapter  committeemen  so  that  it 
might  have  wide  interest  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  AFCA.  On  the  military 
phase,  while  the  Navy  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  host  to  the  Association  convention 
visitors,  there  has  also  been  scheduled 
open  house  at  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Signal  Corps  procurement  agencies  for 
the  AFCA  members. 

With  U.  S.  defense  mobilization  now 
touching  virtually  all  industry,  the 
forum  discussion  for  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  “Are  Mili¬ 
tary-Industrial  Relations  on  Procure¬ 
ment  and  Production  Problems  Satis¬ 
factory?”  should  be  highly  appropriate 
and  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  military  representatives  to 
thrash  out  procurement  and  production 
difficulties  in  AFCA’s  particular  field  of 
communications  -  electronics  -  photogra- 
phy. 

The  convention  business  meetings, 
keynote  luncheon,  and  annual  banquet 


will  be  beld  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  A 
highlight  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
industry  sponsored  “Get  Acquainted” 
night,  the  first  day  of  the  convention, 
during  which  a  buffet  supper,  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  entertainment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  AFCA  industry  members  in 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  Navy  program  has  been  set  up 
for  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Navy  Yard.  The  program  has 
not  been  detailed  as  yet,  but  since  the 
Navy’s  Philadelphia  installation  is  one 
of  the  biggest  in  the  country,  there 
should  be  plenty  to  see.  Open  house 
at  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Signal 
Corps  procurement  offices  will  be  held 
during  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 
The  commanding  officers  of  these  es¬ 
tablishments  are  making  arrangements 
to  provide  the  utmost  in  opportunity 
for  the  AFCA  members  to  visit  their 
installations,  to  inspect  them  and  visit 
the  members  of  their  staffs,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  formality.  ' 

General  chairman  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  convention  is  AFCA’s  1st  vice 
president.  Colonel  W.  W.  Watts,  who  is 
vice  president  of  RCA  Victor  engineer¬ 
ing  products  division,  and  is  currently 
on  part-time  loan  to  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration.  The  conven¬ 
tion  presiding  chairman  is  Colonel  J. 
Harry  LaBrum,  an  AFCA  national  di¬ 
rector,  and  one  of  Philadelphia’s  best 


AFCA  COIWENTION  PROGRAM 
April  24-26,  1952 

Thursday— April  24  . 


9:00-10:00  A.M. 
10:00-12:00  A.M. 
12:00-2:00  P.M. 
2:00-5:00  P.M. 


7:00  P.M. 


Registration. 

Council  and  Directors  Meetings  (open  to  all). 
Keynote  Luncheon. 

Forum — Subject,  *'Are  Military-Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  On  Procurement  and  Production  Problems 
Satisfactory?” 

”Get  Acquainted”  night — Philadelphia  area  AFCA 
industry  members  will  host  all  visiting  members 
with  a  Buffet  Supper,  Refreshments,  and  Enter¬ 
tainment. 

Friday — April  25 

Chapter  Presidents'  Meeting  (open  to  all  mem¬ 
bers). 

Open  House — Signal  Corps,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Procurement  offices. 

U.  S.  Navy  Program — Lunch  and  Demonstrations 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Cocktails,  and  The  Annual  Banquet. 


10:00  A.M. 
10:00-12:00  A.M. 
12:00-5:00  P.M. 


6:00-10:00  P.M. 

Saturday — April  26 
Arranged  tours  as  indicated  by  survey. 


Note: — Special  programs  have  been  arranged  for  Thursday  and  Friday 
for  ladies  visiting  the  convention. 
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known  civic  leaders.  Major  J.  R.  Cur¬ 
ley  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
accommodations  and  arrangements  for 
the  convention. 

The  Philadelphia  group  had  not  as 
yet  determined  the  overall  cost  of  the 
various  events  of  the  meeting  to  the 
AFCA  convention  visitor,  but  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  cost  was  not  expected 
to  exceed  the  $18.50  total  of  last  year’s 
meeting. 

Full  information  on  the  1952  Phila¬ 
delphia  meeting  will  be  mailed  to 
AFCA  members,  and  details  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  next  issue  of  Signal.  Mem¬ 
bers  desiring  earlier  information  should 
address  inquiries  to  Colonel  R.  G.  Swift, 
Secretary,  AFCA  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
1835  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


1952  Contest  —  Chapter  of  the  Year 

The  contest  passed  the  three-quarter  mark  on  December  31st  with 
the  high  scorers  lined  up  as  follows: 


Points 

Points 

Kentucky  _ 

_  25.67 

Seattle  _ 

_  12.09 

Gulf  Coast 

2L29 

Boston 

1L02 

Chicago  _ 

_  16.15 

Pittsburgh  _ 

_  11.00 

Rochester  _ 

_  14.63 

Philadelphia  _ 

.  10.45 

New  York  _ 

_  12.81 

Washington  _ 

_  10.08 

The  last  lap  is  well  on  its  way,  with  March  31st  as  the  finish  line. 
The  winners  will  be  announced  and  the  Chapter  of  the  Year  certificates 
awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  April. 

The  Executive  Committee  at  its  cpiarterly  meeting  in  January  re¬ 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  contest  and  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  special  awards  for  chapters  which  have  been  organized  or  re¬ 
activated  since  October  1st  and  therefore  were  not  eligible  for  the 
regular  Chapter  of  the  Year  contest. 


AFCA  CROUP  MEMBERS 
Communications — Electronics — Photography 

Listed  below  are  the  firms  who  are  group  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com¬ 
munications  Association.  By  their  membership  they  indicate  their  readiness  for 
their  share  in  industry’s  part  in  national  security.  Each  firm  nominates  several 
of  its  key  employees  or  officials  for  individual  membership  in  AFCA,  thus 
forming  a  group  of  the  highest  trained  men  in  the  electronics  and  photographic 
fields,  available  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  armed  services  on  research, 
development,  manufacturing,  procurement,  and  operation. 


Acme  Telectronix 
Admiral  Corporation 
Allied  Radio  Corporation 
Altec  Lansing  Corporation 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers 

American  Phenolic  Corporation 
American  Radio  Institute,  Inc. 
American  Radio  Relay  League 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
A.  R.  F.  Products,  Inc. 

Andrews  Corporation 
Argus  Cameras,  Inc. 

Arnold  Engineering  Company 

Astatic  Corporation 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp. 

Baltimore  News  Post 

Barry  Corporation,  The 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

Bendix  Radio 

Bergsma  Brothers 

Bliley  Electric  Company 

Breeze  Corporation 

Burnell  &  Company 

California  Water  &  Telephone  Co. 

Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Inst.,  Inc. 

Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Central  Radio  and  Television  Schools 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 

Churchill  Cabinet  Co. 

Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Collins  Radio  Company 
Columbus  Process  Co.,  Inc. 
Copperweld  Steel  Company 
Comell-Dubilier  Electric  Corp. 

Corning  Glass  Works 
Coyne  Electric  School,  Inc. 

Croname,  Inc.  '* 

C.  R.  Daniels,  Inc. 

Da-Lite  Screen  Co.,  Inc. 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co. 

Drake  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dukane  Corporation 
DuMont,  Allen  B.,  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Electronic  Associates,  Inc. 

Espey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Federal  Mfg.  and  Engineering  Corp. 


Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corp. 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
General  Cable  Corporation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Instrument  Corp. 

General  Insulated  Wire  Works,  Inc. 
General  Telephone  Corp. 

General  Transformer  Co.  — 
Gilfillan  Bros.,  Inc. 

Globe  Wireless,  Ltd. 

Grafiex,  Inc. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co. 

Guardian  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
Hallicrafters  Company 
Haloid  Company 
Hazeltine  Electronics  Corp. 
Heinemann  Electric  Company 
Hercules  Motor  Corp. 

Hoffman  Radio  Corp. 

Hycon  Manufacturing  Company 
Ilex  Optical  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Indiana  Steel  Products  Co. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
International  Resistance  Co. 
International  Tel.  &  Tel.  Corp. 
Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co. 

James  Knights  Co.,  The 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 
Kester  Solder  Company 
Kleinschmidt  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Lavoie  Laboratories 
Leich  Sales  Corporation 
Lenkurt  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Lewyt  Corporation 

Lenz  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

Loral  Electronics  Corporation 
Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Magnavox  Company 

Majestic  Radio  &  Television,  Inc. 

Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.R. 

Martin,  Glenn  L.,  Company 
Merit  Transformer  Corp. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Mbuntain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Muter  Company,  The 
National  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 
New  York  Telephone  Company 


Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Oak  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

O’Keefe  &  Merritt  Company 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Philco  Corporation 
Photographic  Society  of  America 
Pickering  &  Company,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Electric  &  Research  Co.,  The 
Platt  Electronics  Corporation 
Precision  Apparatus  Co.,  Inc. 

Radiart  Corporation 
Radio  Condenser  Company 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
RCA  Victor  Division 
Raymond.  Rosen  Engineering 
Products,  Inc. 

Ray-O-Vac  Company 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company 

Reeves  Instrument  Corp. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Saxonburg  Potteries 
Seeburg,  J.  B.  Corporation 
Sherron  Electronics  Co. 

Shoup  Engineering  Company 
Shure  Brothers 
Simmon  Brothers,  Inc. 

Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers 
Sonotone  Corporation 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
Sprague  Electric  Company 
Stackpole  Carbon  Company 
Standard  Coil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Standard  Transformer  Corp. 
Stewart-Wamer  Corporation 
Stupakoff  Ceramic  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Telegraph  Apparatus  Co.,  Inc. 
Telephone  Services,  Inc. 

Telephonies  Corporation 
Teletype  Corporation 
Times  Facsimile  Corporation 
Transmitter  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works,  Inc. 

United  Radio  Television  Institute 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
United  Telephone  Co. 

Utah  Radio  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Voltz  Brothers,  Inc. 

Webster-Chicago  Corporation 
Wells  Sales,  Inc. 

West  Coast  Telephone  Co. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corp. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
Wollensak  Optical  Company 
York-Hoover  Corporation 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
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Executive  Gommittee  Meeting 

The  AFCA’s  Executive  Committee 
et  January  17  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
,r  its  first  meeting  of  1952,  and  third 
,  iceting  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
roblem  of  methods  of  increasing  AFCA 
,  lembership,  both  individual  and  group, 
as  given  particular  attention,  with 
•  ress  on  what  the  Committee  itself  can 
<  (t  to  bring  about  further  increase. 

The  Association's  Chapter  of  the 
>  ear  contest  came  up  for  considerable 
iliscussion  at  the  Committee  meeting 
because  of  gradually  developing  in- 
(•(juities  showing  up  in  the  present  sys- 
ii-m  of  rating  chapters  in  the  annual 
( ontest.  The  inequality  in  point  award¬ 
ing  is  becoming  evident  particularly  for 
eliapter  meetings,  where  one  group  may 
consist  principally  of  workers  in  one 
organization,  and  another  largely  of 
members  of  entirely  separate  organiza¬ 
tions.  Obviously  the  former  are  far 
easier  to  get  together  for  a  meeting 
than  the  latter.  As  a  result  of  the  point¬ 
ing  up  of  this  problem  during  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  meeting,  it  was  decided 
to  present  for  consideration  at  the  com¬ 
ing  AFCA  national  convention  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  there  be  separate  awards 
made  to  chapters  with  members  made 
up  of  oAe  group,  such  as  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  If  the  proposal  is  agreed 
on  by  the  national  directors  the  change 
of  rules  would  of  course  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
and  would  not  effect  the  current  contest. 

Its  own  membership  and  meeting 
dates  were  also  considered  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  at  the  January  17 
meeting.  The  desirability  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Committee  number  to  9 
was  agreed  on,  and  a  proposal  for  this 
change  will  also  be  presented  to  the 
national  directors  for  action  at  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  agreed  to  set  future  Committee 
meetings  for  the  third  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

Committee  member  George  W.  Bailey 
announced  at  the  meeting  that  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  an  AFCA  booth  is  being 
arranged  for  the  IRE  convention,  March 
3-6,  at  New  York.  Mr.  Bailey  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  IRE. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bailey,  present  at 
the  AFCA  Executive  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  were  former  AFCA  Presidents 
Frederick  R.  Lack  and  Theodore  S. 
Gary;  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  O’Connell, 
Deputy  Chief  Signal  Officer,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Captain 
Richard  R.  Hay,  USN,  representing  the 
Director,  Naval  Communications;  AFCA 
Washington  Chapter  President  Percy 
Black;  AFCA  Counsel  Frank  W.  Wo- 
zencraft,  and  Executive  Secretary 
George  P.  Dixon. 

Sec.  Dixon  Visiting  Coast 

AFCA’s  national  executive  secretary. 
Colonel  George  P.  Dixon,  on  a  com¬ 
bined  business  and  vacation  trip,  is  cur¬ 
rently  making  a  tour  of  visits  to  the 
Association’s  West  Coast  Chapters. 
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The  6th  national  annual  meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Communications  Association  begins  on  April  24  this  year  at 
Philadelphia.  For  several  months  the  AFCA’s  Philadelphia 
Chapter  has  been  planning  and  preparing  the  convention  ar¬ 
rangements.  They  have  demonstrated  great  enthusiasm  in  their 
planning,  and  they  proclaim  that  this  year’s  national  meeting  is 
going,  to  be  outstandingly  the  best  ever.  For  the  military  phase 
of  the  meeting,  the  Navy  will  be  our  host,  and  they  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  fine  show  will  be  in  store  for  AFCA  visitors  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

This  year’s  AFCA  national  meeting  takes  place  in  an 
increasing  tensity  in  the  U.  S.  defense  efforts,  with  the  mobi¬ 
lization  affecting  virtually  all  of  industry.  It  is  an  atmosphere 
which  brings  into  sharper  focus  the  AFCA  role  of  industry-mili¬ 
tary  liaison,  and  makes  a  national  get-together  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  members  at  this  time  particularly  fitting. 

•  And  in  this  period  when  communistic  aggression  threatens 

all  liberty,  it  is  also  especially  appropriate  that  the  AFCA’s 
national  annual  meeting  should  take  place  in  Philadelphia,  the 
LJ.  S.  Cradle  of  Liberty.  It  will  benefit  every  member  to  visit 
there  the  historical  shrines  of  our  liberty — Carpenter’s  Hall 
and  Independence  Hall,  and  the  colonial  homes  of  many  of  our 
immortal  heroes,  where  we  may  be  reminded  that  these  men 
dared  death  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  thus  may  undergo  a 
refreshening  of  our  own  awareness  for  the  value  of  that  which 
they  gave  us — a  reawakening  for  which  there  is  a  deepening 
need  in  these  trying  times. 

An  excellent  program  is  being  set  up  for  your  enjoyment 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  (see  the  Association  Affairs  sec¬ 
tion,  this  issue),  so  mark  your  calendar  now  for  the  AFCA’s 
national  get-together.  When  you  receive  your  reservation  form 
fill  it  out  and  return  it  without  delay.  The  place  and  the  dates 
are - 
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CHAPTER  NEWS 


Atlanta 

“Electronics  in  Air  Navigation”  will 
be  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  chapter’s  January  15th  meet¬ 
ing.  The  program  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Federal  Telecommunications 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  AFCA  group  mem¬ 
ber,  and  will  be  presented  by  their  rep¬ 
resentative,  Mr.  L.  A.  De  Rosa. 

Augusta-Camp  Cordon 

Howard  Van  Zandt,'  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  Kellogg  Switchboard 
and  Supply  Co.,  addressed  the  Novem¬ 
ber  13th  meeting  of  the  chapter  on 
the  second  stop  on  his  schedule  of 
visits  to  AFCA  chapters.  He  first  pre¬ 
sented  his  lecture  “Adventures  in  Tele¬ 
communications  in  Japan”  before  the 
South  Carolina  Chapter  on  November 
12th;  other  appearances  were:  Gulf 
Coast  Chapter,  November  19th;  Louisi¬ 
ana  Chapter,  November  20th;  Chicago 
Chapter,  December  13th. 

Recently  returned  to  the  Lfnited 
States  after  completing  five  years  as 
telecommunications  advisor  on  traffic 
matters  with  the  civil  communications 
section  on  General  MacArthur’s  staff 
in  Japan,  Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  able  to 
present  a  vivid  account  of  communica¬ 
tions  problems  in  that  country.  His 
work  in  Japan  was  primarily  that  of 
guiding  and  helping  the  top  officials 
of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  to  solve  the  innumerable 
problems  that  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  He  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  dealings  with  the  Japanese 
to  be  able  to  use  their  language,  and 
is  probably  the  only  American  tele¬ 
phone  man  in  the  world  to  have  this 
ability.  He  learned  Japanese  imme¬ 
diately  following  World*  War  I  when 
he  lived  in  Yokohama  for  five  years 
while  his  father  built  cement  plants 
in  the  Orient.  During  World  War  II, 
he  brought  his  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  up  to  date  while  teaching  eve¬ 
ning  classes  for  Army  and  Navy  officers 
attending  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Chapter  President  Norman  Kinley 
announced  that  the  membership  con¬ 
test  had  closed  with  Brig.  General . 


Robert  A.  Willard,  commander  of  the 
Signal  Corps  training  center  at  Camp 
Gordon,  as  the  winner  of  the  AFCA 
gold  medal  for  having  brought  in  the 
greatest  number  of  new  members.  A 
nominating  committee  was  appointed 
to  select  a  list  of  nominees  for  chapter 
officers  subject  to  the  annual  election 
at  the  next  meeting. 

While  visiting  Camp  Gordon,  Briga¬ 
dier  A.  C.  lyappa,  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  India,  was  invited  to  address  the 
chapter’s  December  20th  meeting.  The 
distinguished  guest  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  conditions  in  his  native 
country.  He  described  the  difficulties  of 
nationalizing  the  government,  stating 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  is  the 
fact  that  eight  or  nine  different  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken  in  India,  although 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  find  a 
common  language. 

Annual  elections  were  held,  with  the 
following  officers  chosen  to  head  the 
chapter  during  1952:  president  — 
Charles  M.  Eberhart,  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.;  first 
vice-president — Lt.  Col.  John  Brocko, 
Camp  Gordon;  second  vice-president — 
Jess  Willard;  secretary-treasurer — John 
Owen,  Southern  Bell;  hoard  of  directors 
— Lt.  Col.  Fred  Elser,  Lt.  Col.  William 
Rakow,  EFC  Wanda  Black,  Hugh  Flem¬ 
ing;  national  council  members — Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  A.  Willard  and  Major 
Norman  J.  Kinley. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned,  the 
members  and  guests  held  a  social  get- 
together  around  a  bowl  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  holiday  egg-nog. 

Boston 

Thirty-four  years  after  he  had  left 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  to  serve 
in  World  War  I  as  a  chief  radio 
operator  on  a  mine  layer  in  the  North 
Sea,  Bill  Halligan  returned  to  the 
Naval  shipyard  in  his  capacity  as  na¬ 
tional  president  of  AFCA  and  president 
of  Hallicrafters  Company  to  address 
a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Chapter. 

Commenting  on  the  vastness  of  the 
Navy  and  the  ever  present  problem  of 
this  nation  in  keeping  the  armed  forces 
at  an  adequate  strength,  Mr.  Halligan 


Chapter  of  the  Year,  1951 
SACRAMENTO 

President — Paul  W.  Carrington 
Past  Pres. — Milton  G.  Mauer 
Secretary — C.  A.  House 


pointed  out  that  the  role  of  the  AFC 
is  an  important  one,  particularly  i  i 
providing  a  common  meeting  groun  1 
for  the  members  of  industry,  the  armej 
forces  and  the  individual  to  discuss  an.l 
iron  out  their  problems.  It  is  this 
common  meeting  ground,  he  said,  anj 
the  will  to  cooperate  that  makes  for  a 
great  team  that  is  so  vitally  needed 
during  these  times. 

“We  need  a  good  stirring  up  in  our 
electronics  field,”  continued  President 
Halligan.  “Equipment  is  moving  too 
slow  for  our  military  needs — for  planes, 
submarines,  guided  missiles,  gunfire 
control,  pilotless  aircraft  and  all  the 
other  military  uses  requiring  electronic 
control.  We  need  better  equipment 
and  we  need  more  equipment.” 

Mr.  Halligan  answered  questions 
from  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
talk. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  December 
19th  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  with  fifty  members 
and  guests  in  attendance. 

Chicago 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus¬ 
try  was  the  meeting  place  for  the 
chapter  on  October  25th.  Co-featured 
on  the  program  were  “Communications 
Aspects  of  Civil  Defense”  and  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Electric  Company’s  new  tele¬ 
typewriter  switching  system. 

Col.  James  P.  Crockett,  (Ret.),  depu¬ 
ty  director  of  Illinois  civil  defense  and 
newly  appointed  deputy  director  of 
civil  defense  for  Alaska,  outlined  com¬ 
munications  problems  in  civil  defense 
activities.  In  addition,  he  gave  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  communica-' 
tions  within  Russia,  having  served  for 
several  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Leith  Johnson  and  Richard  C.  Stiles, 
project  engineers  of  the  Automatic 
Electric  Company,  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  new,  fully  automatic  tele¬ 
typewriter  switching  system  for  mili- 


Chicago  Chapter  meeting,  speakers'  table.  L  to  R:  D.  B.  Miller,  Coyne  Electronics  School;  James  H.  Kellogg,  pres.,  Kellogg  Switchboard  & 
Supply  Co.;  Col.  Lester  R.  Kleinknight,  deputy  C.O.,  SigCorps  Philadelphia  Procurement  Agency;  Chapter  President  John  Howland, 

Stewart- Warner  Corp.;  Howard  F.  Van  Zandt,  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 
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National  Director  of  Chapters:  W.  W.  Watts,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

AREA  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPTERS 

Area  A:  George  W.  Bailej,  IRE,  1  E.  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Now  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey 

4rea  B:  J>  H.  LaBram,  Packard  Bnllding,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
Area  C:  Ralph  S.  Griat,  So.  Bell  T&T  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southeastern  States  along  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastv^from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana 
including  Tennessee 

Area  D:  E.  H.  Mittanck,  711  Telephone  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex.  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 

Area  E:  T.  S.  Gary,  1033  W.  Van  Bnren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  towa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado 

Area  F:  H.  L.  Hoffman,  3761  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Arixona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana  and  Washington 

CHAPTERS:  PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES 


ATLANTA:  President— P.  R.  Curry,  969  Rose- 
dale  Rd**  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secretarjr— 
Capt.  Collins  L.  Cochran,  SigSec,  Hqs  3rd 
Army,  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga. 

AVGUSTA-CAMP  GORDON:  President— Charles 
Eberhart,  Southern  Bell  T&T,  937  Greene  St., 
Augusta,  Ga.  Secretary— John  W.  Owen, 
Southern  Bell  T&T,  937  Greene  St.,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

BALTIMORE:  Presldent^Henry  W.  Williams, 
3953  Cloverhill  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary 
—Donald  C.  Lee,  Westinghouse  Elec.  Corp., 
2519  Wilkens  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOSTON:  President— T.  F.  Halloran,  General 
Communication  Co.,  530  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.  Secretary— Maj.  Mark  T. 
Muller,  Asst.  PMS&T,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

CHICAGO:  President— John  R.  Howland,  Ste¬ 
wart -Warner  Corp.,  1826  Diversey  Phwy,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Secretary— Raymond  K.  Fried,  111 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CLEVELAND :  President  —  Lee  J.  Shaffer,  820 
Superior  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Rm.  205,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Secretary— T.  F.  Peterson,  American 
Steel  ,&  Wire  Co.,  1434  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DALLAS:  Acting  President^—  E.  H.  Mittanck, 
711  Telephone  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DAYTON-W RIGHT:  President — Paul  H.  Clark, 
RCA  Victor  Div.,  120  W.  Second  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Secretary^— Lucille  Althoff,  RCA  Victor 
Div.,  120  W.  Second  St.,  Da)rton,  Ohio. 

DECATUR:  President^— Louis  Yack,  2050  N. 
Main  .St.,  Decatur,  Ill.  Secretary-— Chester  B. 
Badgett,  Decatur  Signal  Depot,  Decatur,  Ill. 

EUROPEAN:  President— Col.  I.  P.  Doctor, 

SigO,  Frankfurt  Mil.  Post,  APO  757,  New 
York.  Secretary— C.  E.  Laurendine,  Comm. 
Gp.,  Bi-Parlite  Control  Office,  APO  757, 
New  York. 

FAR  EAST:  Acting  President— Brig.  Gen.  Elton 
F.  Hammond,  SigSec,  GHQ,  FEC,  APO  500, 
San  Francisco. 

FORT  MONMOUTH :  President^— Col.  Eugene 
A.  Kenny,  11  Allen  Ave.,  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J.  Secretary— Lt.  Col.  Ernest  E.  Knight, 
Officers*  Dept.,  TSS,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

GULF  COAST:  President— Col.  John  A.  Mc- 
David,  3380th  TT  Gp.,  Keesler  AFB,  Miss. 
Secretary  Capt.  Richard  B.  Deane,  105.3^ 
W.  Howard,  Biloxi,  Miss. 


GREATER  DETROIT:  President — R.  Fonlkrod, 
Michigan  Bell  Tel.  Co.,  333  State  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Secretary  D.  J.  Basolo,  Michigan  Bell 
Tel.  Co.,  1365  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 

KENTUCKY:  President — Col.  H.  T.  Gallagher, 
Lexington  Signal  Depot,  Lexington,  Ky.  Sec¬ 
retary— Clyde  T.  Burke,  Lexington  Signal 
Depo',  Lexington,  Ky. 

LOUISIANA:  President— C.  J.  Briant,,  1426 
Jefferson  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Secretary 
—A.  Bmce  Hay,  Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co., 
520  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NEW  YORK:  President — ^T.  L.  Bartlett,  RCA, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary— David  Talley,  International  Tel  &  Tel 
Corp.,  67  Broad  St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA:  President— Harry  A.  Ehle, 
Int*l  Resistance  Co.,  401  No.  Broad  St., 
Phila.  Secretary— R.  G.  Swift,  Diamond  State 
Tel.  Co.,  1835  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PITTSBURGH :  President^— S.  C.  Stoehr,  Jr., 
2546  Pioneer  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary 
^—Robert  J.  Campbell,  105  Woodside  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RICHMOND :  Acting  President^— E.  T.  Maben, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co.,  703  E.  Grace 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

RIO:  Acting  President^— Herbert  H.  Schenck, 
Caixa  Postal  709,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

ROCHESTER :  President— Joseph  C.  Wilson,  The 
Haloid  Co.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y.  Secretary— R. 
G.  Bowie,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  343  State  St., 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

SACRAMENTO :  President^— Paul  W.  Carrington, 
IlOO  Lochbrae  Rd.,  No.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Secretary— C.  A.  House,  Sacramento  Signal 
Depot,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SCOTTS-ST.  LOUIS:  Col*.  William  N.  Snouffer, 
PO  Dr  No.  772,  Scott  AFB,  Ill.  Secretary— 
M/Sgt.  Robert  L.  Oase,  Box  163,  3313th  Tng 
Sqdn,  Scott  AFB,  III. 

SAN  FRANCISCO :  President— Harry  E.  Austin, 
RCA  Communications,  Ine.,  28  Geary  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary  William  G. 
Damerow,  1625  Pacheco  St.,  San  Francisco, 


SEATTLE:  President — Marshall  B.  James,  1817 
28th  Ave.  W,  Seattle,  Wash.  Secretary— Mer¬ 
rill  R.  Stiles,  916  W.  122nd,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  President — ^John  L.  U. 
Young,  34  Chalmers  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Secretary^— Carl  A.  Newman,  2807  Monroe 
St.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  * 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA:  Acting  President — 
Loyd  C.  Sigmon,  KMPC,  5939  Sunset  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Secretary— Richard  F. 
Walz,  303  Marine  Ave.,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Calif. 

WARREN,  F.E.jCHEYENNE:  President — Lt.  Co* 
Norman  Fertig,  Qtrs.  116,  F.E.  Warren  AFB, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Secretary— Thomas  Rhoads, 
2117  Pioneer,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

WASHINGTON :  President— Percy  G.  Black,  906 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary 
W.  P.  Dutton,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  1625  K 
St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STUDENT  CHAPTERS 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
President^— William  S.  Furman,  225  Sedg¬ 
wick  Ave.,  New  York,  53,  N.  Y.  Secretary  ■ 
Martin  Pqlan. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  O. 
President— Raymond  E.  Spence,  Jr.;  Secre¬ 
tary— Robert  Borden. 

OKLAHOMA  A  &  M  COLLEGE,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY:  Lafayette,  Ind.  Presi¬ 
dent— Charles  Terrell ;  Secretary— C.  Harold 
Butler. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  Lubbock, 
Texas.  President— Arthur  Seybold;  Secretary 
Frank  N.  Foster. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA:  University,  Ala. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS:  Urbana,  Ill.  Presi¬ 
dent— Donald  A.  Jackson;  Secretary— Milton 
F.  Longer. 


UTAH  STATE 
■  Logan,  Utah. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE: 


National  Headquarters  Chapters  Secretary:  Julia  B.  Godfrey 
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tary  use.  A  complete  description  of  the 
equipment  demonstrated  appeared  as 
last-minute  news  in  the  November- 
December  issue  of  Signal  (p.  66). 

Conducted  tours  of  the  Illinois  Filter 
Center  and  State  Control  Room,  under 
the  guidance  of  Paul  A.  Kirkley,  assis¬ 
tant  deputy  director,  communications, 
and  Captain  Patrick  J.  O’Donnell, 
USAF  officer  in  charge,  concluded  the 
evening’s  program. 

Dinner  served  in  thc^dining  room  of 
the  museum  was  follov^ed  by  a  brief 
chapter  business  meeting.  Chapter 
President  John  R.  Howland  presented 
a  commendation  to  Raymond  A.  John¬ 
son  of  the  AT&T  for  his  work  on  the 
membership  committee.  Attendance 
Was  clocked  at  130  members  and  guests. 

When  Howard  F.  Van  Zandt,*  one 
of  the  key  American  telephone  execu¬ 


tives  who  directed  the  postwar  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Japan’s  telephone  system, 
spoke  before  the  Chicago  Chapter  on 
December  13th,  it  was  his  1025th  pub¬ 
lic  address  since  1932.  Labeling  his 
talk  Hara  Kiri  33-4283  (which  in  Jap¬ 
anese  symbolism  means  utter  confusion 
and  then  some).  Van  Zandt  gave  the 
200  AFCA  members  and  guests  an  in¬ 
sight  into  some  of  Japan’s  major  post¬ 
war  problems  and  the  United  States’ 
responsibility  in  helping  solve  them. 

The  meeting,  held  at  the  Cicero 
Avenue  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  and  Supply  Company,  of  which 
Van  Zandt  is  an  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager,  highlighted,  in  addition  to  the 
talk  on  Japan,  a  discussion  of  Signal 
Corps  procurement  by  Col.  Luster  R. 
Kleinknight,'  deputy  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  Signal  Corps  Procurement  Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

In  an  illustrated  talk,  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  pointed  out  that  there  are  going 


to  be  American  troops  in  Japan  for 
many  years,  perhaps  10  or  15,  as  the 
U.  S.  carries  out  its  role  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Pact.  He  said  it  is  essential 
that  Americans  learn  to  understand 
the  Japanese  people,  their  thinking  and 
their  culture.  We  need  Japan  and  her 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  industrial 
potential  of  Asia,  and  Japan  needs  us, 
and  we  must  work  together  with  har¬ 
mony  in  order  to  present  a  united 
front  against  a  common  foe. 

Col.  Kleinknight  dealt  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Signal  Corps  procurement  un¬ 
der  four  main  headings:  policy,  organi¬ 
zation,  situation  and  problems.  On  the 
subject  of  policy,  he  said  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  policy  set  many 
months  ago  is  being  followed,  to  take 
even  initial  steps  so  as  to  establish  a 
broad  base  of  supply.  This  policy  has 
inherent  difficulties,  such  as  duplica¬ 
tion  of  tooling  and  lack  of  enough 
volume  in  the  preparatory  period  to 
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Chicago  Chapter  members  touring  Chicago's  Museum  of  Science  &  Industry  are  shown 
Signal  Corps'  new  automatic  teletypewriter  switching  system  developed  by  the  Automatic 

Electric  Co. 
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take  up  available  capacity,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  policy  is  working  to  the 
nation’s  best  advantage.  On  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  organization,  Col.  Kleinknight 
said  that,  despite  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  getting  talent,  some  3000 
qualified  persons  have  been  assembled 
into  a  team  capable  of  handling  the 
procurement  load.  Further  additions 
in  personnel  are  necessary  in  inspection 
and  expediting  staffs. 

Of  the  present  procurement  situa¬ 
tion,  Col.  Kleinknfght  said  that  the 
most  important  mission  now  is  actually 
to  get  equipment.  Input  to  Signal 
Corps  depots  now  about  equals  outgo, 
where  stocks  have  until  now  been  seri¬ 
ously  depleted.  On  standard  items 
such  as  field  wire,  industry  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  supply  in  the 
past  year.  As  to  problems,  capacity 
troubles  have  now  been  eliminated,  the 
speaker  stated.  Components  and  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  crystals  are  still  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  in  the  desired  amounts, 
in  many  instances.  While  it  is  always 
a  problem  to  get  maintenance  parts, 
particularly  at  the  same  time  as  new 
assemblies,  it  is  expected  that  this 
phase  will  soon  be  solved,  as  most  pro¬ 
curement  is  along  established  lines, 
with  fewer  new  items  to  be  obtained. 

Before  and  after  the  meeting,  AFCA 
guests  who  wished  to  call  one  another 
by  phone  used  the  Kellogg  Select-0- 
Phone  system,  a  working  model  of 
which  was  demonstrated  by  Carl  Mege- 
lin,  manager  of  the  special  products 
division  of  the  Kellogg  company.  The 
system,  widely  used  in  industries  and 
institutions  across  the  country,  pro¬ 
vides  instant  dial  intercommunication 
without  the  services  of  an  operator,  he 
explained.  Assuring  absolute  privacy, 
the  system  is  used  for  conference  and 
person-to-person  calls  and  AFCA  ex¬ 
ecutives  conducted  an  on-the-spot  con¬ 
ference  session  over  the  system. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Chapter  members  were 
guests  of  the  Cleveland  section,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
at  a  dinner  meeting  on  December  13th. 
The  featured  speaker  was  T.  J.  Grieser, 
transmission  engineer  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.  J., 
on  the  subject,  “Transcontinental  Radio 
Relay  System.” 

On  January  28th,  a  number  of  Cleve 
land  Chapter  members  attended  the 
sixth  annual  banquet  of  the  Cleveland 
Technical  Societies  Council. 

Dayton^Wnght 

The  official  reorganization  of  the 
chapter,  which  had  been  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  for  some  months,  became  an 
actuality  on  December  14th  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  and  other  interested 
persons  in  the  area. 

Temporary  officers  were  elected  and 
plans  made  for  the  effective  operation 
of  chapter  business.  Paul  H.  Clark  of 
RCA  Victor  Div.  was  chosen  president; 


P.  J.  Deluhery,  Admiral  Corp.,  and  Col. 
Milton  G.  Mauer,  USAF,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  David  L.  Pearlstone,  RCA, 
treasurer;  and  Lucille  Althoff,  RCA, 
secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Col. 
Steve  Gadler,  who  had  served  as  act¬ 
ing  president  of  the  chapter,  with  a 
review  of  the  chapter’s  past  activities 
and  the  renewed  interest  now  in  pro¬ 
gress.  In  addition  to  Col.  Gadler,  the 
working  committee  responsible  for  the 
reorganization  efforts  consisted  of:  act¬ 
ing  secretary  Paul  Clark;  Robert  J. 
Mcllrath  of  Raytheon  Corp.;  and  Pat 


Deluhery  of  Admiral  Corp.  This  com¬ 
mittee  started  with  four  of  the  old 
chapter  members  and  by  the  meeting 
date  already  had  45  paid-up  members. 
Also  serving  with  the  committee  were 
representatives  of  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  and  all  major  electronics 
firms  in  the  area. 

Committee  chairmen  were  appointed 
by  President  Clark  as  follows:  mem¬ 
bership:  military — Lt.  Col.  Richard  F. 
Amann,  USAF ;  industry — Robert  J. 
Mcllrath,  Raytheon  Corp;  program — 
William  P.  McNally,  Maxson  Corp. 
Colonel  Gadler  was  appointed  to  the 


R.  Monmouth  Chapter  meeting.  Above,  L  to  R:  Lt.  Col.  E.  E.  Knight,  chapter  secretary; 
Col.  E.  A.  Kenny,  president;  P.  R.  Everitt  and  M.  Francis  of  Western  Union  Telegraph. 

Below,  L  to  R:  Anne  M.  Stommel,  Lt.  Col.  R.  Abramowitz  (ret).  Col.  Fred  Timmerman, 
Maj.  Fred  J.  Johnston,  Lt.  Col.  Rex  W.  Radsch,  Maj.  G.  D.  VItt,  Capt.  F.  J.  J.  McCormick 

(ret.),  and  Maj.  G  E.  Renault,  Jr. 
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Gulf  Coast  Chapter  meeting.  Howard  Van  Zandt,  standing,  of  Kellogg  Switchboard  & 

Supply  Co.,  was  the  featured  speaker. 
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board  of  directors,  with  additional  ap¬ 
pointments  to  be  made  as  the  chapter 
expands. 

Col.  George  P.  Dixon,  AFCA  nation¬ 
al  executive  secretary,  who  had  come 
from  Washington  for  the  meeting,  was 
called  on  to  explain  how  some  of  the 
other  newer  AFCA  chapters  had  been 
organized,  types  of  meetings  held,  etc. 
He  covered  the  methods  used  by  some 
of  the  other  chapters  to  attract  new 
members  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  planning  meetings  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  both  service  and  industrial 
members. 

After  the  official  business  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Mr.  M.  C.  Banca  of  RCA  In¬ 
dustrial  Products,  Camden,  N.  J.,  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  “Industrial  TV 
and  Applications,”  demonstrated  with 

a  live  camera  and  monitors. 

n; 

Decatur 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  the  chapter  fea¬ 
tured  a  program  on  “Phonevision”  at 
its  October  28th  meeting,  with  Walter 
S.  Druz,  research  engineer  of  Zenith 
as  guest  speaker. 

Mr.  Druz  stated  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  various 
groups  on  the  economic  status  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  its  present  form.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  movies  are  the  hub  of 
the  entertainment  business  and  that 
they  are  greatly  concerned  with  tele¬ 
vision:  in  addition,  sports  promoters, 
college  athletic  directors  and  heads 
of  national  sports  associations  have 
found  that  television  has  a  disconcert¬ 
ing  effect  on  gate  receipts. 

The  speaker  said  it  was  his  com¬ 
pany’s  contention  that  Hollywood  some¬ 
day  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  fur¬ 
nishing  film  to  television  stations  and 
that  the  answer  to  this  is  a  “box  office” 
in  the  field  of  television.  Operating 
on  this  theory.  Zenith  has  developed 
“Phonevision”  in  order  that  the  box 
office  can  be  secured.  Permission  was 
obtained  to  conduct  an  experiment  in 
Chicago  to  bring  “Phonevision”  to  a 
given  number  of  homes  selected  at 
random.  The  necesgary  equipment 
was  installed  to  bring  the  programs 
over  the  regular  television  sets  on  a 
subscription  basis  depending  on  usage. 

Mr.  Druz  told  his  aud^nce  that  the 
very  favorable  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  have  convinced  his  company  that 
this  is  the  answer  to  securing  a  “box 
office”  for  television  since  there  will 
be  a  potential  of  some  40,000,000  to 
50,000,000  television  sets  in  the  country 
in  a  few  years  and  since  telephone 
service  is  available  to  this  same  group. 
On  a  subscription  basis  a  good  movie 
or  play  can  be  brought  to  the  family 
at  less  cost  than  the  theater,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  would 
be  an  incentive  to  Hollywood,  the 
speaker  said,  to  develop  the  best  of 
entertainment  for  presentation  through 
“Phonevision.” 


With  the  aid  of  a  film,  Mr.  Druz  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  the  technical  phase 
of  “Phonevision,”  the  equipment  re¬ 
quired  to  convert  the  standard  tele¬ 
vision  set  and  the  resultant  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  reception.  Al¬ 
though  film  was  used  in  the  test  of 
“Phonevision,”  Mr.  Druz  explained  that 
its  use  is  not  limited  to  film  and  that 
Zenith  has  successfully  used  studio 
camera  chains  and  can  just  as  easily 
use  subject  matter  such  as  sports  events 
or  direct  pickup  of  stage  plays. 

Chapter  President  Robert  J.  Bangert 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  address  on 
the  history  of  the  AFCA,  dating  back 
to  its  first  predecessor  organization, 
the  United  States  Veteran  Signal 
Corps  Association  formed  immediately 
after  the  War  between  the  States,  and 
on  the  present-day  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association.  The  talk,  which  was 
based  on  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
AFCA  written  by  George  Dixon,  na¬ 
tional  executive  secretary,  proved  to 
be  of  as  much  interest  to  AFCA  mem¬ 
bers  present  as  to  their  'guests.  In 
writing  to  Col.  Dixon  after  the  meeting. 
Bob  Bangert  said  many  compliments 
had  been  received  on  the  talk  and  that 
numerous  members  expressed  appre¬ 
ciation  for  being  given  the  interesting 
background  of  the  association  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  chapter’s  annual  meeting  held  in 
December  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  for  1952:  presi¬ 
dent — Louis  Yack;  1st  vice-president — 
Roman  Wojcicki;  2nd  vice-president — 
Capt.  John  R.  Corcoran;  secretary- 
treasurer — Chester  Badgett;  directors 
for  two-year  term — Robert  J.  Bangert, 
Elmer  W.  Cupp,  Capt.  Clarence  M. 
McGowan;  director  for  one-year  term 
to  fill  unexpired  term  of  Lt.  Col.  Alex 
W.  Hazuda  (transferred) — Herman  K. 
McKenzie. 

Detroit 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  featured  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Previews  of  Progress  Show 
at  the  Michigan  Central  Terminal  on 
November  7th.  According  to  C.  L. 
McCuen,  general  manager  of  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories,  “the 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  is  a 
search  that  never  ends.  Previews  of 
Progress  dramatizes  this  process  in 


an  unusual  stage  presentation  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  glimpse  into  the  workings  of 
free  men  in  a  competitive  society.” 

Some  of  the  demonstrations  were: 
the  Sun  motor;  jet  propulsion — in¬ 
cluding  a  model  of  the  first  jet  engine 
developed  more  than  2000  years  ago; 
search  for-  light — 75  years  of  progress 
in  lighting,  from  first  incandescent 
lamp  to  a  tiny  tube  one-fifth  as  bright 
as  sunlight;  victory  over  vibration; 
glass  with  a  temper;  music  on  a  light 
beam ;  etc. 

AFCA  members  rtiet  for  a  pre-meet¬ 
ing  dinner  at  Garon’s  Chop  House. 

Following  up  his  introductory  talk 
on  atomic  energy  presented  to  the* 
chapter  in  October,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Gom- 
herg,  assistant  professor  of  electrical 
engineering.  University  of  Michigan, 
and  laboratory  director  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Memorial  Phoenix  Project,  dealt 
with  “Instrumentation  for  Atomic 
Energy”  at  the  December  13th  meeting 
and  explained  the  ways  such  energy 
can  be  released  and  the  instrumentation 
for  measuring  it. 

Special  guest  of  the  chapter  was 
AFCA  national  executive  secretary 
George  Dixon  who  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  association  and  emphasized 
its  aims  and  objectives  in  light  of 
present  day  needs.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  an  active  membership  com¬ 
mittee  in  all  chapters,  particularly  in 
regard  to  increasing  the  number  of 
group  members  in  industrial  cities  as 
well  as  •individual  members.  He  com¬ 
plimented  the  chapter  on  the  very  fine 
program  it  has  scheduled  for  the  year 
and  stated  that  there  is  evidence  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  association 
among  its  officers  and  members.  How¬ 
ever,  be  felt  a  city  like  Detroit  should 
have  a  much  larger  AFCA  chapter  and 
many  more  group  members. 

George  Goldstone,  chapter  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  has  recently  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  membership  committee  and 
has  already  started  on  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign. 

Fort  Monmouth 

Dr.  J.  0.  Perfine,  a  familiar  figure 
in  ,the  past  to  many  AFCA  chapters, 
addressed  the  opening  meetings  of  the 
Fort  Monmouth  Chapter  on  October 
10th.  His  lecture  on  the  “Time  Factor 
in  Communications”  was  illustrated 
with  slides  and  was  presented  in  his 
customary  easy-to-understand  manner 
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Pre-Determining  CRT 
Eiectrode  Configurations 
Saves  Experimentai  Costs 


An  electrolytic  tank  and  an  ingenious 
plotting  system  give  engineers  at  Sylvania’s 
Hesearch  Laboratories  great  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  electron  guns  for 
cathode  ray  tubes. 

An  enlarged  scale  model  of  a  vacuum 
tube  electrode  system  is  immersed 
in  an  electrolyte  and  voltages  in . 
proper  ratio  are  applied  to  the  elec¬ 
trodes.  The  potential  distribution  j 

which  results  is  that  of  the  original  / 

electrode  system  in  the  vacuum  tube.  / 

With  this  tank  various  electrode  / 
configurations  can  be  investigated  / 
and  results  plotted  without  ex-  / 

pensive  and  time  consuming  / 

assembly  of  endless  sample  tubes.  / 
With  data  gathered  desired  tubes  / 
having  predetermined  charac-  / 

ter i sties  can  be  constructed  for  /  ^ 

further  tests.  Development  / 

of  such  methods  and  equipment  / 
by  Sylvania  contributes  / 

much  to  the  continuous  impro\  e-  / 
inent  of  Sylvania  cathode  ray  / 
tubes  for  television  and  / 

other  applications. 
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which  has  fascinated  and  enlightened 
numerous  AFCA  audiences. 

More  than  two  hundred  members 
and  guests  gathered  at  Gibbs  Hall  for 
a  social  hour  and  •  buffet  dinner  prior 
to  the  meeting.  Col.  Eugene  A.  Kenny, 
chapter  president,  welcomed  the  many 
new  members  present  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  would  enjoy  their 
active  membership  in  the  AFCA  and 
take  an  active  part  in  chapter  activi¬ 
ties.  Guests  of  the  chapter  were  two 
members  of  AFCA’s  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter:  Col.  Rolf  DallmCT  and  Col.  Archie 
L.  Hoke. 

The  entertainment  portion  of  the 
program  was  turned  over  to  Lt.  Col. 
Francis  E.  Bierstadt,  chairman  of  the 
meetings  committee,  who  acted  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies.  The  entertainers 
were  from  the  post  and  were  very  well 
received  by  the  members  and  guests. 

The  chapter’s  annual  meeting  on 
November  30th  featured  Mr.  P.  R. 
Everitt,  patron  system  engineer  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
who  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Western  Union  Plan  51  switching  sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Everitt  is  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  this  Plan  51  for 
the  Air  Force  and  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  clear  picture  of  the  project. 

The  annual  election  retained  in  office 
all  the  present  officers  and  board  of 
directors.  The  officers  re-elected  are: 
president — Col.  Eugene  A.  Kenny;  1st 
vice-president — Lloyd  F.  Christianson; 
2nd  vice-president — M/Sgt.  Tom  C. 
Clark ;  secretary — Lt.  Col.  Ernest  E. 
Knight ;  treasurer — Miss  Esther  M. 
Ferneau.  On  behalf  of  the  officers. 
Col.  Kenny  thanked  the  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  confidence  and  expressed 
his  ideas  for  more  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  the  coming  year. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  S.  Lacey,  wire 
branch,  officers’  dept.,  TSS,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee  and  will  soon  launch  a  drive 
for  new  members. 


—.AFCA  Hqs  received  the  above  clever  Christmas  card  from  Col.  Henry  Hort,  X  Corps 
signal  officer.  Hort,  shown  in  center  of  photo  circles,  was  president  of  the  AFCA  Augusta- 

Camp  Gordon  Chapter  in  1950. 


and  its  Tokyo  Post,  will  conduct  the 
meeting  and  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  Tokyo  Post.  The  first  duty  of  the 
new  Tokyo  Post  officers  will  be  to  ar¬ 
range  an  election  of  officers  to  represent 
the  Far  East  Chapter  as  a  whole. 

Reports  from  posts  of  the  Far  East 
Chapter  indicate  that  the  Okinawa  and 
Philippine  Posts  are  again  active,  the 
Sendai  Post  (XVI  Corps)  is  being  or¬ 
ganized,  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
reactivate  the  Guam  Post  under  Navy 
sponsorship. 


and  his  lecture  on  “Adventures  in 
Telecommunications  in  Japan.”  His 
talk  was  spiced  with  amusing  incidents 
which  arose  during  the  rehabilitation 
work  on  the  Japanese  communications 
system  but  he  stressed  the  point  that 
international  complications  can  result, 
and  have  resulted,  from  misunder¬ 
standings  of  the  language  and  customs 
of  one  people  by  another.  As  an 
example,  he  illustrated  the  unfavor¬ 
able  impression  one  might  get  from  a 
friendly  courteous  message  which  has 
been  translated  as  well  as  paraphrased, 
encoded,  and  decoded,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  made  aware  of  the  need  for 
caution  and  patience  in  dealing  with 
Asiatic  communications  systems  and 
the  advisability , of  using  multiple  inter¬ 
preters  who  can  check  each  other  for 
errors. 

An  enlightening  talk  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  situation  involved  in 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
Nations  and  Communist  countries,  and 
a  demonstration  of  Bi-Noral  recordings 
added  up  to  a  most  interesting  chapter 
session  on  December  10th. 

Col.  J.  G.  Mayton,  USAFR,  who  gave 
the  talk,  has  lived  and  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Japan,  China,  Manchuria 
and  Europe,  and  recently  returned  fronr 
tours  of  active  duty  in  Germany  where 
he  served  as  intelligence  officer  for  thv 
Air  Force  and  held  several  positions  ir 
the  military  organization.  At  present- 
he  is  professor  of  economics.  University 
of  Georgia,  Atlanta  division. 

Mr.  Earl  Lipscomb  of  Lipscomb  As 
sociates,  Dallas,  Texas,  assisted  by  one 
of  his  representatives,  conducted  the 


Western  Union’s  program  “A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress”  was  presented  before 
the  chapter  on  October  19th,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor,  sales  manager  of  West¬ 
ern  Union’s  New  Orleans  office  and  a 
member  of  AFCA’s  Louisiana  Chapter, 
as  guest  speaker. 

With  the  use  of  slides,  Mr.  Taylor 
described  the  development  of  the  tele¬ 
graphic  science  from  Sam  Morse’s 
simple  apparatus  to  the  very  latest 
field  test  of  a  cruiser  car  which,  equip¬ 
ped  with  teleprinters,  shortens  the  time 
lapse  between  receipt  and  delivery  of 
messages.  Another  Western  Union 
man,  Mr.  W.  M..  McCormick,  field  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  plans  and  methods 
section,  answered  technical  questions 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration. 

A  magician  act  from  Entertainment, 
Inc.,  of  Koesler  AFB,  entertained  dur¬ 
ing  dinner. 

The  chapter’s  November  19th  meet¬ 
ing  featured  Howard  Wan  Zandt  of 
Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Co. 


European 

Headquarters  was  informed  by  the 
chapter  some  months  ago  that  plans 
were  being  made  for  a  meeting  in  the 
fall,  but  to  date  no  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  received  for  use  in  Signal. 

Far  East 

As  Signal  went  to  press,  word  was 
received  from  Brig.  Gen.  Elton  F.  Ham¬ 
mond,  signal  officer,  FEC,  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  AFCA  members  in 
Tokyo  has  been  set  for  January  31st  at 
the  Union  Club. 

Featured  on  the  program  will  be 
speakers  from  the  three  services:  Gen¬ 
eral  Hammond;  Captain  Caruthers, 
communications  officer.  Naval  Forces, 
Far  East;  and  Colonel  Hoffman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications.  Far  East  Air 
Forces.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  M.  Johnson, 
SigSec,  GHQ,  FEC,  who  is  acting  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Far  East  Chapter 
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Pittsburgh  Chapter  meeting  at  Carnegie  Tech  ROTC  Armory  featured  demonstration  of  combat  signal  equipment  by  student  section  of  the 
chapter.  In  photo,  right,  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Pulsifer,  chief,  personnel  and  training,  OCSigO,  arrives  at  the  airport  to  attend  the  meeting. 
L  to  R:  Ma|or  E.  G.  Williamson,  Asst.  PMS&T;  Fred  E.  Moran  of  Western  Union,  former  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  and  once 
president  of  the  AFCA  Baltimore  Chapter;  S.  C.  Stoehr,  Jr.,  of  Bell  Tel.  Co.  of  Pa.,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter;  Capt.  H.  R.  Smith, 

Asst.  PMS&T;  and  General  Pulsifer. 
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I  demonstration  of  Bi-Noral  recordings. 
This  was  followed  by  a  demonstration 
of  many  varied  types  of  electronics 
equipment,  including  oscilloscopes, 
oscillographs,  counters,  etc.,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  various  concerns  in  the  U.  S. 

A  record  attendance  of  eighty-six 
members  and  guests  turned  out  for 
the  meeting.  A  pantomine  act  pro- 
I  vided  entertainment  during  dinner. 

I  The  interest  aroused  by  Col.  May- 
ton’s  lecture  was  so  great  that  the 
chapter  prevailed  upon  him  to  ^ive  a 
supplementary  talk  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  14th.  The  additional 
information  was  very  well  received  by 
the  members  and  Col.  Mayton  con¬ 
ducted  a  lively  question  and  answer 
period  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk. 

Kansas  City 

Temporary  officers  were  chosen  re¬ 
cently  to  head  the  iCansas  City  Chapter 
in  its  organizational  period.  They  are: 
president — C.  L.  Foster  of  the  Central 


Radio  and  Television  School;  secretary 
— Col.  R.  E.  Conrath,  long  lines  depart¬ 
ment,  AT&T  Co.;  treasurer — Lt.  Col. 
C.  G.  Turner,  electronics  department, 
General  Electric  Co. 

Kentucky 

The  experiences  of  an  infantry  regi¬ 
mental  commander  in  Korea  were  re¬ 
lated  at  the  chapter’s  October  26th 
meeting  by  Col.  Charles  M.  Mount, 
Jr.,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  duty  in  that  area.  He  described 
the  problems  of  supply  and  evacuation 
in  Korea,  both  of  which  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  lack  of  roads.  Bulldozers 
were  used  to  build  temporary  roads  and 
Koreans  were  used  to  carry  supplies 
and  ammunition  to  troops  and  to  take 
the  wounded  to  safety.  Col.  Mount 
said  the  communications  equipment 
was  found  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  color 
and  sound  film  “Functional  Photogra¬ 
phy  in  Industry”  was  shown  to  the 
audience  of  125  members  and  guests, 
and  was  followed  by  a  movie  of  the 
Kentucky-Kansas  basketball  game. 


Kentucky  Chapter  meeting.  Col.  Harold  T.  Gallagher,  chapter  president,  addressing  the 

gathering  of  members  and  guests. 


The  November  14th  meeting  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  phase  of  chapter  activity. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  members  since 
the  reactivation  in  September  has  been 
such  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  week¬ 
ly  luncheon  meetings  instead  of  month¬ 
ly  dinner  meetings.  Attendance  at 
these  meetings  has  since  attested  to 
the  success  of  this  plan,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  turnout  of  125.  Each  luncheon  is 
opened  with  a  report  of  late  news  head¬ 
lines  and  the  introduction  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  present.  A  speaker  is 
featured  at  each  meeting.  To  equalize 
the  task  of  providing  suitable  program 
material  for  the  numerous  meetings,  a 
new  program  chairman  is  appointed 
each  month. 

At  the  November  14th  meeting.  Col. 
Harold  T.  Gallagher,  chapter  president, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  purposes  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  benefits  of  member- 
.  ship  in  it.  He  explained  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  World  War  brought  home  the  fact 
that  this  country  could  no  longer  mere¬ 
ly  think  that  science  and  industry 
should  be  included  in  preparedness — 
they  have  to  be.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
partnership  of  officers  and  civilians  of 
the  military  and  civilians  in  industry 
which  would  serve  to  continue  in  peace¬ 
time  the  work  and  cooperation  achieved 
i^wartime.  He  said  that  the  suprema¬ 
cy  in  science  and  industry  is  necessary 
to  victory  and  that  both  will  have  to 
be  prepared  fully  as  much  as  the 
armed  forces. 

Lt.  Granville  F.  Miller,  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Force  Filter  Center 
in  Lexington  was  guest  speaker  and 
explained  the  operation  of  the  new 
aircraft  filter  center.  He  pointed  .out 
that  800  volunteers  would  be  needed 
to  operate  the  filter  center  during  war¬ 
time  and  that  the  present  aim  was  to 
get  people  trained,  should  war  come. 
He  said  that  200  observation  posts  have 
been  set  up  eight  miles  apart  in  the 
Lexington  area  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  observers  would  man  their 
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Temporary  ofRcers  of  recently  organiied  Scott  Field-St.  Louis  Chapter.  L  to  R:  Col.  G. 
Edwin  Popkess,  Jr.,  1st  v.p.;  Allan  L.  Eisenmayer,  treas.;  Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Walborn,  pres.; 
M/Sgt.  R.  L.  Case,  secty;  and  Howard  D.  Yund,  2nd  v.p. 
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posts  and  phone  sightings  into  the 
filter  center  which  would  register  the 
progress  of  the  flight  on  plotting 
boards. 

Vice  President  Harry  Bradshaw  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  November  21st  luncheon 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Gallagher. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Faulconer,  local  sports  an¬ 
nouncer,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  the  forthcoming  Kentucky-Tennessee 
football  game.  He  pointed  out  that 
these  games  had  been  played  every 
year,  except  during  war  years,  since 
1893,  thus  making  the  rivalry  the 
oldest  in  gridiron  history.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  Kentucky  team  and  to 
Coach  Bryant. 

A  history  of  the  Kentucky  Telephone 
Corporation  was  presented  at  the 
November  28th  meeting  by  D.  H.  Lloyd, 
secretary-treasurer  of  tbe  company. 
He  said  the  company  began  in  tbe  early 
1880’s  and,  for  a  period  of  time,  Lex¬ 


ington  had  two  separate  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  He  traced  the  development  of 
the  local  company,  citing  the  change¬ 
over  to  the  dial  system  in  1949.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Kentucky  Telephone 
Corporation  serves  some  22,000  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Claude  Sullivan,  sportscaster  for 
radio  station  WKL,  Lexington,  was  the 
chapter’s  guest  on  December  5th.  After 
a  general  sports  summary,  he  discussed 
the  University  of  Kentucky  football 
and  basketball  activities.  It  was  bis 
opinion  that  the  basketball  scandal 
would  not  hurt  basketball  as  be  be¬ 
lieved  the  sport  was  too  well  founded 
for  that. 

The  vital  role  radio  plays  in  the 
operation  of  an  air  field  was  described 
at  the  December  12tb  luncheon  by  guest 
speakers  Charles  Scott  and  Otto 
Schmidt  from  the  Blue  Grass  Air  Field. 
They  stressed  particularly  the  clear¬ 
ances  made  for  planes  to  land  or  take 
off,  and  the  charting  of  routes.  Scott 


Allan-  L.  Eisenmayer,  Scott-Sf.  Louis  Chapter  treasurer,  receives  AFCA  honor  award  medal 
from  the  chapter  president,  Col.  G.  S.  Walborn.  Eisenmayer's  membership  campaigning 
was  credited  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  new  chapter's  167  charter  members. 


is  the  control  tower  operator  at  B]  le 
Grass  Air  Field  and  Schmidt  is  n 
charge  of  communications.  v 

Chapter  Secretary  Clyde  Burke  .e. 
ported  on  the  standings  in  the  “Chapt  r 
of  the'  Year”  contest  which  now  show-  d 
the  Kentucky  Chapter  in  first  plai 

In  tune  with  the  holiday  spirit,  San  a 
Claus,  played  by  George  Staed  of  t  ie 
chapter  entertainment  committee,  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  the  December  19;  h 
meeting.  Gifts  were  distributed  and 
letters  were  read  from  officers  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  post.  As 
customary,  new  members  and  guests 
were  introduced  by  Major  Norman 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee. 

Herbert  Fritz,  city  manager  of  Lex¬ 
ington  ,brought  tbe  chapter  up  to  date 
on  local  civil  defense  activities  at  the 
January  10th  meeting.  He  said  he 
believed  the  personnel  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Signal  Depot,  being  vitally  interes¬ 
ted  in  national  defense,  were  more 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  a  sound  civil 
defense  plan  than  the  by-and-large 
public  in  Lexington  who  had  no  such 
contacts.  He  reported  that  Lexington’s 
plan  for  civil  defense  was  still  in  the 
beginner’s  stage — mostly  on  paper— 
but  the  urgent  need  for  planning  an 
organization  now  is  keenly  realized. 
“When  the  chips  are  down,”  the  speak¬ 
er  said,  “any  emergency  must  be  met 
by  the  people  themselves  through  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  already  been 
trained  and  oriented.” 

Mr.  Fritz  stated  that  communications 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  a  city,  even  in  normal  times, 
and  that  their  importance  would  be 
greatly  increased  should  an  emergency 
arise. 


Louisiana 

New  Orleans  on  November  20th  was 
fourth  in  the  series  of  lectures  by 
Howard  Van  Zandt  of  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  and  Supply  Company  before 
AFCA  chapters.  His  talk  “Adventures 
in  Telecommunications  in  Japan”  was 
received  by  the  Louisiana  Chapter  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  was  ac¬ 
corded  him  by  the  other  chapters. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  a  dinner  was  given  for  the  work¬ 
ing  committee  and  officers  of  the  new¬ 
ly  reactivated  chapter  by  Charles  Pear¬ 
son,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  district  manager 
of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  Present  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  industry  and  of  all  the  armed 
services  in  the  area.  Col.  Briice  Hay. 
chapter  secretary,  introduced  C.  James 
Briant  of  MGM,  the  new  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  who  called  on  Col.  George  Dixon. 
AFCA  national  executive  secretary,  for 
an  up-to-date  report  on  association  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  and  much  interest  was 
displayed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard  electronics 
people. 

Among  the  guests  present  were: 
Ralph  Grist,  AFCA  Southeastern  area 
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The  words  he 
spoke  t1^en«*« 
hold  the  wisdom 
to  gvide  us  now 


“Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is 
desirable;  it  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  encour¬ 
agement  to  industry  and  enterprise. 

“Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  dili¬ 
gently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built.” 


Lincoln  had  a  direct  way  of  getting  to  the  truth— with  words  just  as  ap¬ 
plicable  today  as  when  he  uttered  them.  Those  who  create  wealth  create 
prosperity  for  others  by  rewarding  them  in  proportion  to  their  efforts. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  these  creators  of  wealth  are  allowed  to  function 
properly,  unhampered  by  too  many  foolish  or  needless  restrictions. 


President 


The  Gray  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
makers  of  the  Audograph  Electronic  Soundwriter 
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Introduction  of  the  following  Western 
Union  officials  was  made  by  Chapter 
President  Ellery  Stone:  E.  R.  Shute, 
vice  president,  operating  department; 
H.  P.  Corwith,  vice  president,  develop¬ 
ment  and  research  department;  J.  W. 
Rahde,  vice  president  and  comptroller; 
G.  B.  Saterlee,  secretary;  W.  P.  Waters, 
treasurer;  and  D.  P.  Dickie,  director, 
contract  department. 

Nominees  for  chapter  officers  for 
1952  were  submitted  by  George  W. 
Bailey,  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  for  consideration  at  the 
annual  election  to  take  place  at  the 
December  meeting. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  and 
demonstration  on  “Unusual  Applica¬ 
tions  of  Cathode  Ray  Tube  Devices” 
was  presented  by  Carl  Berkley,  head  of 
application  engineering  division  of 
Allan  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  at  the 
chapter’s  December  meeting.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  many  hundreds  of  uses  of 
the  cathode  ray  tube  or  oscillograph 
to  measure  voltages,  currents,  phase 
shift,  etc. 

Cathode  ray  devices  are  now  used 
extensively  in  industry  as  well  as  for 
military  purposes  to  make  computations 
not  normally  possible  by  the  use  of 
other  devices.  For  example,  the  oscil¬ 
lograph  can  be  used  to  detect  radio 
activity  in  metals  /ff  minute  particles 
of  matter.  In  the  manufacture  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  normally  performed  by  sever¬ 
al  machines,  the  oscillograph  can  be 
used  to  check  on  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  shuttleboards,  which  per¬ 
mits  a  greater  uniformity  of  the  threads. 
The  accuracy  of  teeth  on  gears  can  be 
easily  checked  by  means  of  the  cathode 
r^y  tube,  and  the  sharpness  of  edges 
on  razors  can  be  verified  by  the  oscil¬ 
lograph.  The  proper  operation  of  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  as  in  an  automobile,  can 
be  seen  displayed  on  the  oscillograph 
as  a  function  of  the  firing  of  the  cy¬ 
linders.  The  oscillograph  also  may  be 
applied  to  chemical  processes  to  con- 
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guests  including:  FCC  Commissioner 

E.  M.  Webster,  E.  R.  Shute,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  F.  M.  Ryan  of  AT&T ;  and  Col. 

F.  E.  Herrelko,  communications  officer. 
Eastern  Air  Defense  Force. 

One  hundred  thirty  members  attend¬ 
ed  the  meeting  at  the  71st  Regiment 
Armory. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  was  host  to  the  chapter  for  its 
November  28th  meeting.  The  program 
feature  was  an  illustrated  discussion 
on  “Technical  Progress  in  American 
Telegraphy”  by  Col.  Julian  Z.  Millar, 
director  of  reseach  for  Western  Union. 

Colonel  Millar  showed  various  col¬ 
ored  slides  and  described  installation 
of  the  new  under-water  repeaters  used 
by  Western  Union  on  their  cables  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  These 
repeaters  contain  a  number  of  vacuum 
tubes  which  have  life  expectancies  of 
ten  years  or  more.  Western  Union’s 
new  facsimile  equipment  also  was  de¬ 
scribed  with  photographs  illustrating 
its  use  for  various  applications.  One 
small  model  can  be  installed  on  a 
desk  and  a  telegram,  handwritten  or 
typewritten,  can  be  inserted  on  its  small 
cylinder  and  transmitted  within  two  to 
three  minutes  by  the  Western  Union 
office;  in  addition,  telegrams  may  be 
received  on  it  from  Western  Union. 

Recent  centralized  telegraphic  in¬ 
stallations  made  for  the  armed  forces 
were  described;  these  included  tape 
relays  and  automatic  re-transmission  of 
messages.  It  was  made  evident  to  all 
present  that  electronics  has  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  art  of  wire  telegraphy  and 
has  increased  the  message  handling 
capacity  of  telegraph  wires  many  times. 
A  brief  description  of  Western  Union’s 
itricrowave  relay  equipment  was  also 
given  by  Colonel  Millar. 

Some  150  members  and  guests  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Western 
Union  Building,  60  Hudson  Street,  for 
a  turkey  dinner  prior  to  the  meeting. 


representative;  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Morris, 
executive  vice  president  of  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity;  Father  Benedetto,  S.J.,  head 
of  physics  dept.,  Loyola  University; 
and  the  following  officers  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Chapter:  Col.  John  McDavid, 
president;  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  Wood,  vice- 
president;  Capt.  Richard  Deane,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Curtis  Hollister,  treasurer. 

New  York 

October  31st  was  “FCC  Night”  for 
the  New  York  Chapter,  with  Com¬ 
missioner  George  E.  Sterling  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
as  guest  speaker. 

Commissioner  Sterling  discussed  the 
present  television  situation  in  the  U.  S. 
with  particular  respect  to  its  effect  on 
the  public  and  industry.  He  gave  a 
comprehensive  report  on  television  in¬ 
cluding  its  early  history  and  subse¬ 
quent  developments  as  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  FCC  during  the  past  15 
years.  The  rapid  growth  of  television 
and  its  importance  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  was  particularly  stressed.  The 
new  UHF  television  channels  will  soon 
bring  television  to  urban  and  rural 
areas  which  are  out  of  range  of  the 
present  VHF  stations.  This  would  fur¬ 
ther  increase  the  potential  educational 
and  entertainment  value  of  television, 
the  speaker  pointed  out.  He  also  re¬ 
ported  that  there  are  approximately 
14,000,000  television  sets  in  the  United 
States  at  present,  which  tends  to  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  the  compatibility  re¬ 
quirement  of  color  television. 

The  meeting  was  held  jointly  with 
the  Atlantic  Section  of  the  Institute  of 
Navigation.  Chapter  President  Ellery 
W.  Stone  presided  and  introduced 
Commander  Victor  Tyson  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Academy  and  president 
of  the-^j^lantic  Section  of  the  Institute 
of  Navi^tion,  and  other  distinguished 
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,1  the  operations  or  check  on  the 
,  .  Ksistency  of  the  chemicals. 

Mr.  Berkley  concluded  his  discus- 
n  by  showing  an  unusual  motion 
,  fare  film  taken  of  various  displays 
,  cathode  ray  tubes  as  an  indication 
what  the  future  might  hold  in  the 
j  .iTiy  uses  of  this  device. 

The  following  chapter  officers  and 
ii; rectors  were  unanimously  elected  for 
tiic  year  1952:  president — Col.  T.  L. 
i.irtlett,  RCA;  vice-presidents — Vice 
A  im.  W.  S.  Anderson,  International 
Automatic  Electric  Co.;  Col.  Frank  E. 
Kidwell,  signal  officer.  First  Army; 
Herbert  J.  Schroll,  AT&T  Co.;  trea¬ 
surer — Maj.  T.  N.  Pope,  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Labs;  secretary — Lt.  Col.  David 
Talley  of  Federal  Telephone  &  Radio 
Corp.;  recording  secretary — Royal  F. 
Jewett,  Western  Electric  Co.;  member, 
executive  committee — Rear  Adm.  El- 
'  lery  W.  Stone,  All  America  Cables  & 
I  Radio  Corp.  Board  of  directors:  G. 
?  W.  Bailey,  C.  0.  Bickelhaupt,  E.  C. 

#  Carlson,  R.  B.  Colton,  W.  L.  Hallahan, 
I  H.  C.  Ingles,  F.  R.  Lack,  A.  W.  Mar- 
riner,  r.  H.  Mitchell,  S.  F.  Patten,  V. 
N.  Philip,  W.  H.  Rivers,  E.  R.  Shute, 
E.  W.  Stone,  S.  M.  Thomas  and  A.  W. 
Wharton. 

Guests  at  the  meeting  included  Capt. 
Richard  Hallahan,  recently  returned 
from  16  months  in  Korea;  Maj.  Gen. 
Roger  B.  Colton,  president.  Federal 
Telecommunications  Labs;  Forest  L. 
Henderson,  executive  vice  president 
and  C.  E.  Scholz,  vice  president  and 
chief  engineer  of  All  America  Cables 
and  Radio. 

Donald  F.  McClure,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  membership  committee, 
with  Edwin  C.  Carlson,  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  related  companies. 
Ludwig  R.  Engler,  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions,  heads  the  meetings  committee. 

Philadelphia 

A  capacity  audience  of  300  filled  the 
auditorium  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
in  Philadelphia  November  1st  to  hear 
Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R.  Redman, 
USN  (Ret.),  discuss  “The  Air  Forces 
Communications  Network*’  recently  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Philadelphia  chapters  of  both 
the  AFCA  and  IRE  met  for  the  occa- 

Ision. 

Since  1946,  Admiral  Redman,  World 
War  II  Chief  of  Naval  Communications, 
has  been  a  vice-president  of  W'estern 
Union  and  his  talk  covered  the  (equip¬ 
ment  and  outside  plant  facilities  which 
provide  the  Air  Forces  network. 

He  described  the  nationwide  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  including  their  ventures  into 
the  carrier  and  microwave  field  as  ad¬ 
ditions  and  substitutes  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  plant  currently  used  for  tele¬ 
graph  transmission.  He  then  told  his 
interested  audience,  in  a  more  detailed 


manner,  of  the  system  provided  by  his 
company  for  the  Air  Forces  which  com¬ 
prises  a  network  containing  over  200 
stations  and  over  128,000  circuit  miles. 

Harry  Ehle,  president  of  the  AFCA 
chapter,  acted  as  joint  chairman  and 
introduced  the  speaker.  Col.  George 
Dixon,  national  AFCA  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  also  addressed  the  group  and 
gave  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
association  and  its  chapters  throughout 
the  country. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  about  130  per¬ 
sons  attended  a  “Meet  the  speaker” 
cocktail  party  and  dinner  in  Franklin 
Hall  of  the  Institute.  Col.  W.  Preston 
Corderman,  new  commanding  officer  of 
the  Signal  Corps  Procurement  Agency 
in  Philadelphia,  was  introduced  at  the 
dinner. 

Pittsburgh 

The  chapter  entertained  its  member¬ 
ship  with  a  “good  fellowship”  evening 
at  the  North  Park  Lodge  on  October 
23rd. 

This  meeting  deviated  from  the  usual 
pattern  but  the  chapter  reports  it  aided 
greatly  in  getting  new  members  ac¬ 
quainted. 

A  barbecue  supper  was  followed  by 
the  latest  films  on  the  Korean  war. 
Forty-eight  members  and  guests  were 
present. 

A  demonstration  and  explanation  of 
signal  communications  in  front  line 
combat  infantry  divisions  was  given  at 
the  Carnegie  Tech  ROTC  Armory  on 
November  14th  by  the  Carnegie  Tech 
student  section  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chap¬ 
ter.  Distinguished  guest  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  was  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Pulsifer, 
chief  of  personnel  and  training, 
OCSigO. 

The  demonstration  included  the 
“Walkie-Talkie”  and  “Handie-Talkie” 
radios,  600-watt  division  radio  set, 
sound  powered  fox-hole  telephone,  coat- 
pocket  telephone  switchboard  (SB- 
18/GT),  and  multi-channel  telephone 
and  telegraph  carrier  equipment.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  display  of  photo¬ 
graphs  portraying  the  work  of  Signal 
Corps  photographers  in  Korea  and 
Signal  Corps  research  and  development 
at  Fort  Monmouth  laboratories. 


Sixty-two  members  were  present  for 
the  meeting  at  Carnegie  Tech.  Prior 
to  the  meeting,  a  dinner  was  held  for 
General  Pulsifer  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  where  eighteen  of  the  members 
renewed  their  friendship  and  became 
better  acquainted  with  General  Pulsi¬ 
fer  and  his  continuing  efforts  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  training  for,  the  rapid¬ 
ly  expanding  Signal  Corps. 

The  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Tech 
student  section  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chap¬ 
ter  are:  president — E.  W.  Yorkison, 
electrical  engineering  senior  and  cadet 
adjutant  of  the  ROTC  regiment;  vice- 
president — R.  J.  Lechner;  secretary — 
E.  D.  Frankhouser;  treasurer — J.  G. 
McElhaney. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  C.  Rively,  recently 
returned  from  13  months’  service  with 
the  G-4  staff  of  the  Eighth  Army  in 
Korea,  addressed  the  December  11th 
meeting  held  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  auditorium. 

His  talk  on  “The  Civil  Affairs  Aspect 
of  the  Korean  Action”  proved  to  be  so 
interesting  that  it  generated  a  lively 
forum  at  its  close,  with  Colonel  Rively 
answering  and  discussing  the  many 
questions  asked  by  the  members. 

Refreshments  were  served  during 
the  meeting  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Rochester 

Eighty-five  members  and  guests  of 
the  Rochester  Chapter  attended  the 
luncheon  meeting  on  November  6th  in 
the  Victorian  Room  of  the  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Guest  speaker  was  Nathan  D. 
Golden,  chief  of  NPA’s  motion  picture 
and  photographic  products  division, 
who  spoke  on  the  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  with  respect  to  materials  allo¬ 
cations.  (Details  of  his  talk  were  re¬ 
ported  as  last  minute  news  in  the 
November-December  issue  of  Signal, 

p.  68.) 

Special  guest  of  the  chapter  was 
William  C.  Babbitt,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Manufacturers. 

A  camera  capable  of  slowing  motion 
of  a  high-speed  rocket  was  demonstra¬ 
ted  at  the  chapter’s  December  12th 


Recent  Philadelphia  Chapter  meeting  featured  as  speaker  Rear  Adm.  Joseph  R.  Redman, 
USN,  ret.,  now  a  vice  president  of  Western  Union 
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meeting  by  John  H.  Waddell,  manager 
of  the  industrial  and  technical  photo¬ 
graphic  division  of  Wollensak  Optical 
Company.  The  camera,  developed  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  laboratories  for 
testing  and  improving  equipment,  has 
been  completely  redesigned  since  ac¬ 
quired  by  Wollensak,  Mr.  Waddell 
said,  and  is  now  in  heavy  demand  by 
the  armed  forces  and  industries.  It 
is  currently  in  production  under  the 
trade  name  of  Fastax  and  'company 
officials  claim  it  is  the  world’s  fastest 
moving  film  camera. 

Pictures  taken  with  the  highspeed 
camera  were  shown,  including  a  living 
heart  in  action  and  the  “atomic-like 
explosion”  caused  by  a  drop  of  cream 


John  Buechner  of  the  Sacramento  Sig¬ 
nal  Depot  at  the  chapter’s  October  23rd 
meeting. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  having  a  technical  knowledge  of 
radio  and  electronic  equipment,  the 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Sacramento 
Signal  Depot  with  fifty-six  members 
and  guests  in  attendance. 

The  Air  Force  Filter  Center  in  the 
Sacramento  Memorial  Auditorium  was 
the  scene  of  the  November  13th  chap¬ 
ter  meeting,  with  Major  Lafayette 
French,  commanding  officer  of  the  filter 
center  as  host.  Details  and  operation  of 
the  filter  center  were  explained  and 
were  followed  by  a  tour  of  the  installa¬ 
tion.  The  center  is  operated  by  the 
Ground  Observer  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  and  is  manned  by  civilian 


A  social  hour  and  dinner  prece  ed 
the  meeting  in  the  post  restaurant  of 
the  Sacramento  Signal  Depot,  with  05 
members  and  guests  present. 

San  Francisco 

Chapter  members  were  guests  of  he 
signal  section.  Headquarters,  Si  th 
Army,  on  November  15th  with  (  ol. 
Lloyd  C.  Parsons,  signal  officer,  act;ng 
as  host.  An  extensive  tour  of  the  j-ig. 
nal  installations  followed  the  dinner¬ 
meeting  at  the  officers’  mess.  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  welcoming  the  eighty  members 
and  guests  present  in  the  Presidio 
officers’  mess  (one  of  the  oldest  build¬ 
ings  on  the  West  Coast,  having  been 
built  in  1776),  Colonel  Parsons  recalled 
the  meeting  in  Stilwell  Hall  on  Feb- 


San  rrancisco  Chapter  members  were  guests  of  signal  section,  Sixth  Army,  during  recent  meeting.  L  to  R:  Harry  E.  Austin  of  RCA,  the 
chapter  president,  addressing  the  meeting;  Col.  Lloyd  C.  Parsons,  signal  officer.  Sixth  Army;  Col.  H.  L.  Schnoor,  chapter  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  In  photo  at  right,  members  are  shown  touring  installation  where  signal  center  methods  are  explained  by  Capt.  W.  R.  Graver. 


falling  into  a  cup  of  coffee.  These 
films,  taken  in  one  second,  required 
200  seconds  on  the  screen,  thus  reveal¬ 
ing  what  the  eye  alone  could  not  de¬ 
tect. 

In  designing  the  camera,  Wollensak 
has  gone  out  into  the  field  to  meet 
actual  problems,  the  speaker  empha¬ 
sized,  adding  that  it  has  speeds  from 
150  to  7,000  feet  a  second.  Present 
goals,  he  said,  include  speeds  four 
times  as  great  and  use  of  35mm  film 
instead  of  8mm,  giving  the  camera 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  its 
field. 

Guests  of  the  chapter  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  were  an  armed  forces  group 
of  thirty-five  high  speed  camera  tech¬ 
nicians  from  all  major  proving  grounds 
and  test  installations  who  were  attend¬ 
ing  a  week-long  symposium  on  high 
speed  photography  sponsored  by  Wol¬ 
lensak  Optical  Co. 

Sacramento 

A  number  of  new  developments  in 
Signal  Corps  equipment,  including  the 
new  infantry  radio  set  AN/PRC-10 
which  replaces  the  old  walkie-talkie 
set,  were  explained  and  demonstrated 
by  Major  X.  M.  Godfrey  and  Capt. 


volunteers.  The  Ground  Observer  Corps 
detects  and  observes  low  flying  aircraft 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
U.  S.  and  aids  the  radar  installation  in 
covering  weak  or  blind  spots  in  the 
net.  Reports  from  observer  posts  are 
plotted  on  a  large  grid  map  in  the 
filter  center  to  show  their  respective  lo¬ 
cation  and  then  reported  to  the  radar 
sites  to  be  combined  with  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  hand.  The  radar  site  takes 
necessary  action  which,  in  the  case 
of  enemy  aircraft,  would  be  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  interceptor  planes. 

One  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  year 
ushered  out  the  chapter’s  1951  season 
of  activities  on  December  11th,  with 
Dr.  Ransom  T.  Taylor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  lecturing  on  “Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Post-War  World.” 

Dr.  Taylor  was  well  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject, 
having  lived  and  traveled  abroad  for 
oyer  17  years  and  having  studied  chief¬ 
ly  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  England,  Italy  and  Poland. 
A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he  also 
served  for  more  than  two  years  in  the 
G-2  section  of  General  Eisenhower’s 
European  headquarters. 


ruary  10,  1948,  of  a  small  group  of 
reserve  officers  who  petitioned  the 
AFCA  for  a  chapter  charter,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  growth  of  the  association 
since  that  time.  He  reviewed  the  pur¬ 
poses^  of  the  AFCA  and  s&ssed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  communications.  After 
describing  the  mission  of  the  signal 
section.  Sixth  Army,  he  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Lt.  Col.  C.  E.  Taylor 
who  outlined  the  tours  to  be  made  to 
the  Gillette  Pictorial  Center,  the  AAG 
transmitting  station,  the  AAG  control 
station,  the  MARS  radio  station,  and 
the  communications  center. 

The  communications  center  of  the 
Sixth  headquarters  is  the  primary  Army 
relay  center  of  the  Army  command  and 
administrative  network  in  the  Western 
area  of  the  U.  S.  The  AGAN  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  headquarters  is  only  sui- 
passed  by  the  Pentagon.  With  its  far 
flung  radio  and  wire  network  it  is  a 
major  link  in  providing  teletype  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  national  military  establish 
ment  throughout  the  world.  Included 
in  this  system  is  the  Department  of  th'- 
Army  radio  station  AAG,  with  trans 
mitters  and  control  room  located  at  th« 
Presidio,  which  has  direct  circuits  t< 
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Actual  size  shows 
compactness  and  high 
auality  construction 


When  you  have  to 
put  all  your  relays  in  one  ”haskef”  ••• 


Automatic  Etectric  encloses  entire  relay  circuits  in  single  hermetically 
sealed  units.  Every  component,  the  wiring,  the  connections— all  are 
protected  from  dust,  moisture,  tampering,  atmospheric  changes  . . . 
operating  in  their  own  atmosphere  of  dry,  inert  nitrogen  gas. 

Name  the  conditions  under  which  your  relays  have  to  operate;  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric  will  engineer  exactly  the  unit  to  do  the  job— in  a  compact 
enclosure  of  the  proper  size  and  design. 

Individual  sealed  relays  are  also  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  enclosures, 
and  with  terminal  connections  to  meet  your  specifications.  Whether 
industrial  or  military,  your  product  will  be  mos.t  dependable  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric  hermetically  sealed  relays.  Write  for  details: 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION 
1033  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7,  Ill. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 

RELAYS  SWITCHES 

\  fHOOUCTS  or  THE  industrial  dcrarthcnt  of 


Leaders  for  more  than  60  years 
in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  communication  and  electrical 
control  equipment. 


Swrfclies,  too,,  are  hermetically  sealed! *T his  com¬ 
pact  Type  44  Rotary  Switch  assembly  is  only  by 
by  2516*".  One  shown  provides  three  bank 
levels  ^10  points  plus  home.  Six  levels  also  available. 
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Washington,  Seattle,  Honolulu  and 
Tokyo;  and  teletype  communications 
to  Armed  Forces  installations  through¬ 
out  the  eight  western  states  which  com¬ 
prise  the  Sixth  Army  area. 

The  MARS  station,  A6USA(W6. 
USA),  located  at  Sixth  headquarters"^ 
is  the  heart  of  the  MARS  organization 
in  the  Sixth  Army  area. 

At  the  Gillette  Pictorial  Center,  a 
film  library  of  movie  training  films, 
and  film  strips,  is  maintained  for  loan 
to  installations  and  activities  through 
the  Army  area.  A  'stock  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  movie  training  films  is 
maintained  for  such  distribution,  and 
excellent  facilities  are  available  at 
the  center  for  film  preview.  The  cen¬ 
ter  also  provides  photographic  cover¬ 
age  and^/prpduces  still  photographic 
prints  and  slides.  Currently,  over 
2,500  still  prints  are  produced  per 
week. 

At  a  brief  business  meeting,  nomi¬ 
nees  for  chapter  directors  for  the  year 
1952  were  submitted  by  Col.  H.  L. 
Schnoor,  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  as  follows:  William  R.  Pat¬ 
ton,  Lenkurt  Electric  Co.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Sydney  ‘  N.'  Barton,  Mackay  Radio  & 
Telegraph  Co.;  C.  L.  Wickstrom, 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.; 

R.  J.  Loveland,  California  Water  & 
Telephone  Co.;  Russell  H.  Cobb,  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Co.  There  were 
no  additional  nominations  from  the 
floor,  and  the  nominations  were  closed. 

Scott-St.  Louis 

The  Scott-St.  Louis  Chapter  formal¬ 
ly  became  a  member  chapter  of  the 
AFCA  at  a  dinner  meeting  in  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  on  December  10th.  Col. 
George  P.  Dixon,  national  AFCA  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  presented  the  charter 
of  the  new  chapter  to  Lt.  Col.  George 

S.  Walborn,  its  president  pro  tern.  The 
chapter  was  organized  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Colonel  Walborn  and  other 
Scott  Air  Force  Base  personnel  and 
includes  in  its  area  the  former  St. 

Louis  Chapter.  Col.  G.  Edwin _ Pop- 

kess,  Jr.,  of  East  St.  Louis,  formerly 


president  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Chapter, 
acted  as  advisor  to  Col.  Walborn  and 
his  working  committee. 

Colonel  Dixon  gave  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  members  present  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  history  of 
the  association,  tracing  its  activities 
from  immediately  after  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  states  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  stressed  the  objectives  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  reported  on  activities  of 
other  chapters  throughout  the  country. 

The  feature  speaker  was  Fritz  Franke 
of  the  Hallicrafters  Company  who  dis¬ 
cussed  design  and  production  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  techniques  normally  used 
by  a  manufacturer  to  solve  them  in 
the  construction  of  communication  and 
electronics  equipment.  To  illustrate, 
Mr.  Franke  described  two  receivers 
currently  being  manufactured  by  Halli¬ 
crafters  under  government  contracts 
and  pointed  out  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  design 
and  construction  of  the  equipment.  He 
also  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  Hallicrafters  presently  is 
engaged  while  producing  communica¬ 
tion  and  electronics  equipment  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Following  his  talk  on  equipment 
manufacture,  Mr.  Franke  related  some 
of  the  experiences  encountered  during 
the  Gatti-Hallicrafter  expedition  to 
Africa  about  two  years  ago.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  included  the  important  radio  com¬ 
munications  and  photography  activities 
of  the  expedition  and  the  part  played 
by  the  Hallicrafters  Co.  as  sponsor. 

Mr.  Franke  said  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  “on-the-air”  contracts  had  been 
made  by  the  expedition’s  “rigs”  with 
hams  all  over  the  world,  followed  by 
the  customary  exchange  of  QSL  cards. 
He  asked  that  any  ham  who  had  been 
contacted  and  did  not  receive  a  QSL 
card  from  the  expedition’s  radio  com¬ 
munications  section  should  write  Halli¬ 
crafters  giving  his  or  her  name,  loca¬ 
tion,  call  letters  and  the  time  and  date 
of  contact.  Following^  check  of  the 
station  log,  Hallicrafters  will  send  the 
ham  a  card.  He  said  they  expected 
they  had  made  some  unintentional  mis¬ 
takes  and  were  very  much  interested 
in  correcting  them. 

After  the  lecture,  Mr.  Franke  showed 


a  technicolor  sound  movie  “Afric  n 
Adventure”  which  gave  an  excelle  it 
picture  of  the  “wilds  of  Africa”  ai  d 
the  activities  of  the  members  of  t  *e 
expedition.  The  audience  felt  ttie 
film  was  an  outstanding  example 
what  the  photographic  industry  h  is 
given  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  pho’o 
quipment  and  techniques  associat'd 
with  its  use. 

The  superb  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Allan  “Pappy”  Eisenmayer,  chapl-T 
treasurer  pro  tern  and  chairman  of  the 
membership  and  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  largely  were  responsible  for 
the  167  charter  members.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  “Pappy’s”  sales  acumen  and 
one-man  membership  drive,  Lt.  Col. 
Walborn  formally  presented  him  with 
the  AFCA  honor  award  medal.  The 
total  membership  had  reached  190  on 
the  night  of  the  meeting;  an  additional 
22  members  also  have  been  added  to 
the  chapter  from  the  deactivated  St. 
Louis  unit.  Other  chapter  officers  pro 
tern  are:  vice-president — Col.  G.  E. 
Popkess,  Jr.;  secretary — M/Sgt.  Robert 
L.  Oase. 

Seattle 

The  Signal  Equipment  Company  of 
Seattle  furnished  the  program  for  the 
chapter’s  Nov.  14th  meeting.  Mr.  James 
F.  Johnson,  who  acted  as  program 
chairman,  discussed  man-made  radio 
interference  and  its  elimination  with 
special  reference  to  an  investigation 
being  made  by  his  organization  under 
a  Navy  contract.  This  investigation 
covers  the  determination  of  the  sources 
and  magnitudes  of  man-made  inter¬ 
ference  and  methods  of  its  elimination 
or  suppression. 

Mr.  Jack  Cozine,  an  engineer  on  the 
project,  discussed  the  process  of  mea¬ 
suring  interference  and  described  and 
demonstrated  the  equipment  used  for 
this  purpose. 

As  customary,  the  members  and 
'  guests  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building  for  the  dinner-meeting. 

For  the  information  of  guests  present. 
Chapter  President  Marshall  James 
opened  the  December  12th  meeting  by 
reading  the  preamble  of  the  AFCA 
constitution  and  explaining  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association.  He  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  membership, 
stressing  particularly  the  monthly  news 
letter  and  magazine  Signal. 

John  F.  Rozanski  of  ACS,  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee,  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  slate  of  nominees 
for  chapter  office  for  1952:  for  presi¬ 
dent — Frank  D.  Keyser;  vice-presidents 
— Warren  J.  Taylor  and  Phil  Duryee: 
secretary — Merrill  R.  Stiles;  treasurer 
— Joe  Gregory.  Additional  nomination> 
were  welcomed  and  ballots  will  b»' 
mailed  to  the  entire  membership  prio^ 
tb  the  annual  meeting  in  January.  Tw< 
films  were  shown  at  the  conclusion  o* 
the  business  session:  one  entitled 
“Rome  Story”  showed  scenes  of  build¬ 
ings  dating  from  the  dark  ages  to  the 
present  time;  the  second  was  filmed  a! 


San  Francisco  Chapter  members  dining  at  officers'  mess,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  preced¬ 
ing  a^  tour  of  Sixth  Army  signal  installations. 
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There’s  no  substitute  for  molded  iron 
cores  in  a  long  list  of  applications— elec¬ 
trically,  mechanically  or  economically! 

Besides  all  regular  styles  for  high,  low 
and  standard  frequencies,  Stackpole  offers 


full  facilities  for  the  quality-controlled 
production  of  almost  any  needed  special 
type.  Write  for  Catalog  RC-8  to  Electronic 
Components  Division,  Stackpole  Carbon 
Company,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 
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Professor  Warren  M.  Mallory,  University  of  Wyoming,  addressing  recent  meeting  of  F.  E.  Warren-Cheyenne  Chapter.  (SIGNAL  editors 
found  the  background  drapes  so  Interesting  they  couldn't  help  but  Include  all  of  It  shown  In  the  photo.) 


CHAPTER  NEWS 

a  copper  mine  and  covered  the  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  mine  through  the  final 
processing  of  the  copper  ore. 

South  Carolina 

Howard  Van  Zandt’s  “Adventures  in 
Telecommunications  in  Japan”  lecture 
was  presented  at  the  November  12th 
meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Chapter. 
This  was  Mr.  Van  Zandt’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  his  tour  of  AFCA  chap¬ 
ters  and  the  appreciative  interest  dis¬ 
played  by  the  South  Carolina  audience 
was  duplicated  by  the  other  AFCA 
groups  he  visited. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Mine  Craft  Base,  Charleston,  and 
was  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  the  offi¬ 
cers’  club.  Chapter  President  John 
Ti.  H.  Young  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  resume  of  plans  for  future  chapter 
activities.  Ralph  Grist,  AFCA  South¬ 
eastern  area  representative,  discussed 
the  mission  of  the  association  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  regu¬ 
lar  scheduled  chapter  meetings. 

Committee  chairmen  for  the  coming 
year  were  appointed  as  follows:  nomi¬ 
nating — J.  M.  McAlister;  membership 
— 0.  C.  Tigner;  program — Capt.  H.  H. 
McCarley. 


f.  F.  Warren-Cheyenne 

The  chapter’s  first  regular  election 
was  held  on  October  29th  with  Lt.  Col. 
Norman  Fertig  of  F.  E.  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  chosen  as  president.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  1st  vice-president 
— William  Evans  of  Mountain  States 
Telephone  Co. ;  2nd  vice-president — 
Edward  Hallen,  Chy-y  Radio  Club; 
secretary — Thomas  V.  Rhoadjs,  F.  E. 
Warren  AFB;  treasurer — Capt.  Owen 
E.  Jacoby,  F.  E.  Warren  AFB.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  election  the  temporary  officers 
retired  and  the  meeting  was  turned 
over  to  the  new  slate. 

The  proposed  chapter  constitution 
was  read  to  the  members  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correction  and  addition,  with 
the  corrected  constitution  to  be  offered 
for  approval  at  the  next  meeting. 

Committee  chairmen  were  appointed 
as  follows:  membership — M/Sgt.  Mar¬ 
vin  C.  Pearman;  meetings — Roderick 
E.  Lacy;  publicity — George  Hum¬ 
phreys.  In  addition,  it  was  voted  to 
consider  Mr.  Lacy,  former  temporary 
president,  as  past  president  of  the 
chapter  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  Much  credit  goes 
to  Mr.  Lacy  and  to  former  temporary 
secretary  Thaddeus  Byars  for  their 
excellent  work  in  guiding  the  chapter 
in  its  organizational  stages. 

Professor  Warren  M.  Mallorv  of  the 


Washington  Chapter  hears  address  by  Capt.  W.  B.  Goulett,  USN,  director.  Naval  Commu¬ 
nications.  L  to  R:  Rear  Adm.  C.  C.  Hartman;  Capt.  Goulett;  Pres.  Percy  Black;  Rear  Adm. 
John  R.  Redman,  director,  communicatlons-electronics,  JCS;  and  Pres  Shivers,  program 

committee  chairman. 


University  of  Wyoming  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  staff,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
consulting  engineers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  the  future  of  television  in 
Wyoming  at  the  chapter’s  December 
11th  meeting. 

Special  guests,  of  the  chapter  were 
Professors  V.  O.  Long  and  R.  0.  True- 
blood  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
electrical  engineering  department;  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Thomas,  Wyoming  State 
Senator,  and  Mr.  Dick  Redburn,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  Barrett  of  Wyoming. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  East 
Wyoming  Room  of  the  Plains  Hotel  in’ 
Cheyenne,  with  49  members  and  guests 
from  the  local  communications  industry 
and  the  Air  Force  installation  present. 
The  amended  proposed  constitution 
was  read  and  adopted;  it  was  agreed 
to  postpone  work  on  the  by-laws  until 
the  next  meeting.  Sgt.  John  Stanneff 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  raising  some  funds  in  order 
to  send  a  chapter  delegate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  AFCA  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  April. 

Washington 

Recent  Washington  Chapter  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  occurring  right  after 
Signal’s  publication  dates,  so  that  the 
latest  ifieeting,  in  February,  came  just 
too  late  for  the  report  on  it  to  make  this 
issue.  There  was  no  January  meeting, 
making  the  December  meeting,  which 
took  place  just  after  publication  of  the 
last  issue,  the  latest  able  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on. 

Navy  communications  featured  the 
December  meeting,  held  at  the  usual 
National  Press  Club  auditorium,  with 
Captain  Wilfred  B.  Goulett,  USN,  as 
the  speaker.  Others  in  the  Navy  group 
at  the  speakers’  table  included  Rear 
Adm.  John  R.  Redman,  director,  com- 
munications-electronics.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  Rear  Adm.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Jr., 
deputy  CNO;  Capt.  W.  H.  Beltz,  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  electronics,  BuShips;  and 
also  the  chief  of  Coast  Guard  communi¬ 
cations,  Capt.  E.  K.  Rhodes.  * 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  R.  Redman,  USN, 
ret.,  vice  president  of  Western  Union, 
was  scheduled  as  the  principal  speaker 
for  the  February  meeting. 
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When  you  buy  AISIMag  Ceramics  you  gefi 


Engineering  know-how  accumufated  during  half  a  century  of 
specialization  •  Unexcelled  production  facilities  •  Design  assistance 
which  gives  you  practical  suggestions  born  of  experience  •  The  widest 
choice  of  ceramic  materials  available  in  the  industry  •  Equipment  of  a 
size  and  completeness  that  can  handle  YOUR  job  •  Research  which  has 
constantly  improved  known  ceramics  and  has  led  in  the  development 
of  new  special-purpose  ceramics  •  Deliveries  when  and  as  promised  • 


ASSURED  QUALITY  starts  with  analysis  of  all  raw  materials  plus  indi¬ 
vidual  laboratory  tests  of  each  batch  mixture  before  it  is  released  for 
production.  Every  step  in  processing  is  controlled  and  quality  checked 
—not  just  guessed  at.  AISiMag  ceramics  are  checked  and  double- 
checked  so  that  you  can  be  SURE  they  meet  specifications. 
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Communications-Electronics-Photogrophy 


CommunicMions  Industry  Hit  By 
New  Cut  In  Metals  Allocations 

The  communications  industry  suf¬ 
fered  another  slash  in  the  amounts  of 
controlled  materials  allocated  to  it  by 
the  Defense  Production  Administration, 
it  was  revealed  in  January  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  government’s  allot¬ 
ment  program  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1952.  The  DPA  figures  indicated 
another  deep  cut  in  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  industry  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  April  to  June.  Copper  and 
aluminum  allotments  will  he  lower  than 
was  received  during  the  first  three 
month  period. 

The  amounts  fall  short  of  what  is 
needed  to  just  keep  even  with  new  de¬ 
mands  for  service  during  the  quarter. 

’  so  that  with  increasing  demands  for 
service  and  upgrading  of  present  serv¬ 
ice,  the  already  existing  huge  backlog 
of  requests  will  continue  to  mount. 

Reductions  in  the  amounts  of  alloca¬ 
tions  had  been  anticipated  as  mobiliza¬ 
tion  officials  in  recent  weeks  kept  re¬ 
minding  industry  that  military  demands 
were  on  the  increase.  Any  slight  hope 
that  the  communications  industry  and 
some  others  would  be  granted  metals  at 
levels  closer  to  what  they  needed  were 
completely  dashed  when  DPA  Adminis¬ 
trator  Manly  Fleischmann  in  a  recent 
appearance  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  told  the  legis¬ 
lators  that  deep  cuts  in  allocations 
would  have  to  be  made.  “When  you 
take  out  the  military  use  of  copper,  you 
have  only  about  50%  of  the  pre-Korea 
use  of  copper  that  can  be  permitted,’’ 
said  Mr.  Fleischmann. 

The  importance  of  this  country’s  com¬ 
munications  system  as  a  defense  weap¬ 
on,  and  the  endangering  of  that  net¬ 
work  by  the  cuts  in  metals  allocations 
was  pointed  up  recently  in  a  New  York 
Times  review  of  the  situation  by 
Thomas  P.  Swift.  The  Times  writer 
stressed  that  America’s  system  of  com¬ 
munications  of  all  types  is  the  largest 
and  most  dependable  on  earth  and  is 
still  growing  at  an  unbelievable  pace, 
but  that  there  is  trouble  ahead  if  the 
present  supply  of  copper  and  aluminum 
is  kept  at  its  present  thin  level  or  is 
further  decreased, 

The  AT&T  in  a  February  5  release 
stated  that  its  allotment  for  copper  had 
been  cut  10%  for  the  second  quarter, 
in  addition  to  the  25%  cut  for  the  first 
quarter.  When  the  first  quarter  cut¬ 
back  was  made  the  Bell  Companies  said 
that  more  than  a  million  people  who 
will  want  telephone  service  this  year 
will  not  get  it  as  result  of  the  lesser 
metals  allocations. 


Ammon  Named  Director  Naval  Communications 


O’Connell  Is  Deput 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Ammon, 
USN,  has  been  appointed  Director,  Na¬ 
val  Communications,  succeeding  Capt. 
W.  B.  Goulett,  USN,  who  has  headed 
the  communications  division  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1951,  when  the  former  direc¬ 
tor,  Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Redman, 
USN,  was  named  Director,  Communica- 
tions-Electronics  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  date  of  Adm.  Ammon’s  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  Naval  communications  di-. 
rectorship  had  not  been  announced  as 
Signal  went  to  press,  but  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  would  be  March. 

The  appointment  of  Brig.  Gen.  James 
D.  O’Connell  as  Deputy  Chief  Signal 
Officer  was  made  December  1,  just  as 
Signal’s  last  issue  was  being  published, 
so  that  this  announcement  is  perforce 
somewhat  belated. 

General  O’Connell  had  been  serving 
since  last  August  in  the  special  assign¬ 
ment  group,  boards  and  committees. 
OCSigO.  In  his  new  appointment  he 
replaced  Maj.  Gen.  Kirke  B.  Lawton 
who  has  taken  over  command  of  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Adm.  Ammon  has  had  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  lengthy  career  in  Naval  com¬ 
munications  and  is  highly  regarded  for 
his  administrative  capacities  and  plan¬ 
ning.  He  served  from  November  8. 
1948.  as  assistant  director.  Naval  com¬ 
munications,  until  February  1951  when 
he  was  given  a  sea  duty  command  in 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  sea  duty  assignment  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  appointment  to  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  communications. 

A  1923  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  Adm.  Ammon  has  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  a  number  of  varied  and  im¬ 
portant  communications  assignments 
during  his  Navy  career,  as  well  as  in 
sea  duty  assignments  and  command  on 
destroyers,  cruisers,  and  battleships.  He 
has  had  tours  of  duty  as  fleet  communi- 


IRE  Meeting  Marks  40th  Year 

“Forty  years  Set  The  Pace”  is  the 
keynote  of  the  1952  national  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  be¬ 
ing  held  March  3-6  in  New  York  City, 
as  the  organization  commemorates  its 
40th  anniversary. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  which,  in  honor  of  the  anni¬ 
versary,  will  feature  an  interesting  pres- 


Chief  Signal  Officer 

cations  officer  in  the  Navy  Department 
and  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  as  well  as  a  two-year 
World  War  H  assignment  as  communi¬ 
cations  plans  officer  in  the  Naval  com¬ 
munications  division. 

Following  his  completion  of  a  po^t 
graduate  course  in  electronics  all  the 
Naval  Academy  and  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  served  as  communications  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  battleship  Oklahoma^  a  bat¬ 
tleship  division,  and  the  Navy  scouting 
force.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
class  to  graduate  from  the  National 
War  College  after  V-J  Day. 

Gen.  O’Connell,  the  new  Deputy 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  has  also  had  a 
long  and  broad  experience  in  military 
communications.  A  native  of  Chicago 
and  a  1922  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  he  served  as  chief  of 
the  general  development  branch,  OC 
SigO,  from  July  1942  to  January  1943. 
He  then  was  executive  officer  of  the 
signal  supply  service  until  July  1943. 
when  he  was  designated  officer-in-charge 
of  the  technical  staff  of  the  supply  serv¬ 
ice.  He  went  overseas  to  the  European 
theater  a  year  later,  and  was  assigned 
as  chief  of  the  requirements  branch  of 
the  signal  section,  12th  Army  Group, 
serving  in  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  June  1945  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  was  named  director 
of  engineering  of  the  Signal  Corps  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratories  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth.  In  1946,  he  was  named  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Laboratories. 

His  next  service  was  in  the  Far  East 
from  May  1947  to  November  1948  as 
signal  officer  of  the  Eighth  Army  in 
Japan.*  Upon  his  return  to  the  States 
he  became  deputy  president  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  Board  at  Fort  Monmouth.  He 
served  as  signal  officer  of  the  Second 
Army  from  November  1950  until  going 
to  the  special  assignment  group  at  OC 
SigO  last  August. 

entation  of  forty  years  of  IRE  by  Alfred 
N.  Goldsmith  and  John  V.  L.  Hogan, 
two  of  the  co-founders.  This  meeting 
will  be  held  March  3  in  the  Jade  Room 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The  ra¬ 
dio  engineering  show,  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  four  floors  of  exhibits,  will  again 
occupy  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  extensive  technical  program 
will  be  held  in  both  locations  and  the 
nearby  Belmont  Plaza. 
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Good  ideas  for  electronic  circuitry  sometimes  run  afoul 
of  connector  problems.  Maybe  existing  connector  units 
won’t  hold  air  pressure  gradients,  won’t  stand  the  heat, 
aren’t  rugged  enough  for  the  job.  Or  maybe  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  altitude,  or  under-water  application.  But  if  you 
can  sketch  the  circuit,  we’ll  take  it  from  there.  We’ve 
engineered  so  many  special  connectprs,  solved  so  many 
“impossible”  problems,  that  whatever  the  requirements 
are,  we  can  usually  provide  the  answer. 


Job  ongineorod,  woldtd< 
diaphragm  hollows. 


Lightwoight  actuators  for 
any  requirement. 


Aero-Seal  vibration 
proof  hose  clamps. 


Flexible  conduit  and  ig< 
nition  assemblies. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  specific  information,  or  send  us  your 
sketches.  WeMI  forward  recommendations  promptly. 


Special  COHNECTORS 


BREEZE  CORPORATIONS,  INC 


ftemovabfe  pins  In  Breexe  connectors  speed  solder* 
ing,  save  time*  trouble.  Pins  snap  back  into  block. 


Newark,  New  Jersey 


41  South  Sixth  Street 
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NEWS  ^ 

Another  Honor  For  Goddard 

During  a  three-day  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  9-11,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Photogrammetry  voted 
an  honorary  membership  to  Colonel 
George  W.  Goddard,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  chief  of  the  Air  Forces  Re¬ 
connaissance  Laboratory,  Wright  AFB, 
Dayton,  O. 

The  membership  was  conferred  upon 
Colonel  Goddard  for  his  “distinguished 
service  to  aerial  i)hotography.”  His 
achievements  in  this  field  won  him  the 
Photographic  Society  of  America’s  1951 
Progress  Medal  last  October  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  convention  in  Detroit. 

Virtually  all  of  Colonel  Goddard’s  34- 
year  military  career  has  been  devoted 
to  aerial  photography.  He  pioneered 
the  development  of  rapid  processing  of 
photo  film  and  prints  during  flight, 
wire  transmission  of  military  air  photo- 


Col.  Gordon  Stephenson 

Colonel  Gordon  Stephenson,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  personalities  in 
World  War  II  Signal  Corps  operations, 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
January  17.  He  was  buried  from  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Oak 
Park,  Ill. 

In  charge  of  the  surplus  property  di¬ 
vision  of  the  ^ignal  Corps  at  the  time 
oFhis  separation  from  service  in  1946, 
Col.  Stephenson  had  been  commanding 
officer  of  the  Lexington  Signal  Depot 
(Kentucky)  the  year  before,  after 
having  earlier  been  director  of  supply 
of  that  depot.  From  March  to  June 
1942  he  had  been  assistant  director  of 
supply  services  and  from  June  1942  to 
May  1943  was  in  charge  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  section.  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer.  He  was  coordinating  officer  and 
director  of  the  storage  division  from 
May  1943  to  March  1944  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Signal  Depot,  just  prior  to 
going  to  Lexington. 

At  the  time  of  going  into  government 
service.  Col.  Stephenson  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  operations  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  In  1941,  when  the  U.S. 
was  preparing  against  the  threat  of  war,  * 
but  had  not  yet  been  attacked,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  executive 
committee  chairman  of  Sears,  Donald 
Nelson,  who  later  resigned  from  the 
company  to  head  the  War  Production 
Board,  was  on  leave  from  Sears  serving 
the  government  in  Washington  in  a 
variety  of  assignments  heading  up  pur¬ 
chasing,  procurement,  and  priorities 
and  allocations.  During  one  of  these 
pre-war  assignments  he  found  in  one 
agency  a  veritable  warehouse  full  of 
unprocessed  paperwork  which  in  the 
mounting  mobilization  activity  the 
agency  had  been  unable  to  cope  with. 
To  untie  that  snarl.  Nelson  called  in 
three  men  from  Sears,  one  of  which 
was  Stephenson.  In  a  space  of  time 


Scrap  Need  Serious 

Defense  Mobilizer  Charles  E.  Wilson 
and  DPA-NPA  Administrator  Manly 
Fleischmann  have  recently  heen,  and 
are  continuing  to  stress  the  critical 
metal  scrap  shortages  in  the  U.  S.  de¬ 
fense  huild-up.  “We  simply  cannot 
meet  the  military  demands,’’  warns  Mr. 
Wilson,  “and  maintain  even  a  reason¬ 
able  civilian  production  without  vast 
quantities  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass, 
bronze,  aluminum,  zinc,  and  other 
essential  metals.  This  production  calls 
for  enormous  amounts  of  scrap  in  all 
these  fields.  Those  who  make  and  use 
machinery  have  scrap.  Get  it  in!** 


graphs,  and  simplified  developing  and 
printing  equipment.  He  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  special  shutter 
and  flash  synchronization  equipment 
for  aerial  cameras  used  in  making  the 
world’s  first  night  aerial  photographs, 
equipment  which  is  now  standard  in 
the  Air  Force. 


so  short  as  to  be  amazing  to  everyone 
concerned,  the  mass  of  confusion  was 
straightened  out  and  a  system  set  up 
to  eliminate  further  clutter.  Stephenson 
was  regarded  as  principally  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  feat,  which  drew  to  him  the 
attention  of  many  leaders  in  the  defense 
buildup.  One  of  these  was  William  H. 
Harrison,  IT&T  president,  who  had 
come  in  in  the  rank  of  major  general 
to  head  Signal  Corps  procurement  and 
distribution.  Gen.  Harrison  brought 
Stephenson  into  the  Signal  Corps  to 
assist  in  the  rapidly  growing  supply 
system,  and  what  had  been  a  temporary 
government  service  for  Stephenson  be¬ 
came  a  full  wartime  job. 

Some  observers  give  Stephenson  the 
major  credit  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Signal  Corps  supply  system  into  the 
splendidly  efficient  operation  it  is  to¬ 
day.  His  experience  with  procurement 
and  distribution  and  warehousing  on 
the  giant  Sears  scale  had  developed  in 
him  a  vast  ability  for  shaping  a  big 
supply  system,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
he  left  “a  master’s  touch”  on  the  depots 
where  he  had  been  assigned,  and  on 
the  entire  Corps’  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  It  is  also  asserted  that  he 
gave  his  best  to  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
was  ever  intensely  concerned  with  the 
Corps’  reputation.  Dynamic  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  ideas,  he  had  too  a  gift  for 
picturesque  language,  which,  his  ad¬ 
mirers  aver  with  some  awe,  was  not  the 
least  of  his  talents. 

His  exceptionally  able  work,  and  the 
universal  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held,  are  summed  up  in  a  tribute  from 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Maj.  Gen. 
George  I.  Back,  who  stated,  “The  Signal 
Corps  has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
passing  of  Col.  Stephenson.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  success  of  Signal  Corps 
supply  operations  during  World  War  II 
were  major  in  character.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  many  admirers  in  the 
Corps.” 


Canvas  &  Leather 
Products 


llil 


TOOL  ROLLS 
BAGS  &  CASES 
BG  BAGS 
CW  BAGS 

^  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 
RADAR  EQUIPMENT 

C.  R.  DANIELS,  INC. 

75  West  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
549  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
4900  Wethoredsvillo  Road, 
Baltimofe  16,  Md. 


Aluminuni  Phone  Wire  Attempted 

Aluminum  telephone  wire  may  come 
into  common  use  if  present  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  experiments  are  successful,  and  if 
AT&T  can  obtain  a  sufficient  allotment 
of  aluminum  to  enable  its  engineers  to 
carry  on  the  experiments.  Its_attempt 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  aluminum  wire 
is  part  of  the  Bell  System’s  search  for 
substitutes  to  offset  shortages  of  raw 
materials  previously  used  in  telephone 
equipment. 

Ability  to  produce  aluminum  wire 
cable  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
demand  for  telephone  service  will  de¬ 
pend  on  future  availability  of  increased 
quantities  of  aluminum  as  well  as  steel, 
polythylene,  and  other  materials  used 
in  its  manufacture. 


Naval  Research  Vacancies 

Scientists,  engineers,  and  mathema\ 
ticians  are  needed  by  the  Navy  to  fill 
Civil  Service  vacancies  in  naval  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  somt 
'overseas  stations,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $4,205  to  $10,800.  The  civiliar 
personnel  division  of  the  Office  of  Nava) 
Research  has  released  a  buUetin  list¬ 
ing  several  hundred  vacancies,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  grade  levels,  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fields  including  electronics. 
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ACE  ENGINEERING  and  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Philadelphia  40,  Pa 


Telephone; 
REgent  9-1019 


3644  N.  Lawrence  St 


lie  National  Conference  on  Airborne 
;  ,  ironies,  begun  in  1949  and  held 

j  iiially  since  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  takes 
f’e  this  year  May  12-14.  The  scope 
,  the  scheduled  conference  is  consid- 
,  l»Iy  enlarged  over  that  of  previous 
.  iferences  because  of  the  ever  increas- 
j  importance  of  electronics  in  avia- 
I  .11.  and  also  because  of  a  greatly  en- 
i  meed  coverage  this  year  of  airborne 
<  icctronics  for  commercial  aviation 
:,i>eds  in  addition  to  the  usual  thorough 
o.verage  of  electronics  in  military  avia- 
ji-n. 

The  conference  is  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  IRE’s  Dayton  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  Professional  Group  on  Air¬ 
borne  Electronics. 


Henry  C.  Roemer,  executive  vice 
president  of  Federal  Telephone  and 
Radio  Corporation,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  since 
September  1950,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  manufacturing  associate  of 
the  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  it  was  announced 
recently.  Mr.  Roemer,  who  directed 
Federal’s  activites 
during  World  War 

presidency  of  the 
company  during 
new  national 
erises  calling  for 
his  wide  experi- 
ence  in  handling 
problems 

out  of  the  defense 
effort. 

Mr.  Roemer  has 
been  prominent  in 
the  development  of 
Federal  since  1940. 

It  was  under  his 
guidance  as  executive  vice  president 
that  the  company’s  facilities  were  ex¬ 
panded  to  help  meet  the  nation’s  re¬ 
quirements  for  communication  and  oth¬ 
er  equipment  during  the  years  of  the 
last  war.  The  end  of  that  conflict  found 
Federal  with  58  locations  in  and  around 
Newark  devoted  to  manufacture  for  the 
armed  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Roemer  was 
active  in  the  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  Federal’s  plant  at  Clifton  and 
the  Federal  Telecommunication  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  Nutley.  With  Col.  So- 
sthenes  Behn,  IT&T  board  chairman, 
he  broke  ground  for  the  plant  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1943,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  turned  the  first  spade  of  earth 
lor  the  Laboratories.  The  latter,  with 
its  300  foot  mircowave  tower,  “a  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  sky,”  and  Federal’s  plant 
with  its  million  square  foot  production 
area,  continue  to  serve  the  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
)f  northern  New  Jersey. 


Pfl 

iS  Sk!  3  Is  W 


wo  db,  attenuation  from  0,15  to 
10,000  me.  (or  higher  on  special  order) 


Henry  C.  Roemer 
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Prize-Winning  Photographer  Commended  By  Sec.  Pa  e 


The  hazards  of  combat  photography 
was  a  feature  discussion  of  a  recent 
“Pentagon-Washington”  television  show, 
in  which  Marine  photographer  Sgt. 
Frank  C.  Kerr  was  interviewed.  A 
photo  by  Sgt.  Kerr  of  the  Marine  with¬ 
drawal  from  Hungnam  and  the  Chosin 
Reservoir  was  a  prize-winner  in  an 
earlier  Department  of  Defense  TV  dis¬ 
play  of  combat  photographs  from  Ko¬ 
rea.  The  interview. with  Kerr  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  Adams,  feature  pho¬ 
to  editor  for  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense. 

The  second  Marine  to  land  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  Sgt.  Kerr  has  provided  photograph¬ 
ic  coverage  for  the  Marines  in  most  of 
their  major  battles.  He  covered  three 
battles  in  the  Pusan  area,  followed 
through  to  Wolemi-do  and  Inchon,  the 
area  around  Wonsum  and  Chosen  Res¬ 
ervoir,  and  the  trek  to  Hungnam  for 
the  evacuation. 

The  combat  photographer  is  general¬ 
ly  close  to  the  front  lines,  Kerr  told  the 
TV  audience,  and  even  behind  the  ene¬ 
my  lines  at  times,  if  out  with  a  patrol. 
In  northern  Korea,  he  said,  the  intense 
cold  had  been  of  course  an  additional 
severe  handicap  to  the  photographer. 

A  former  writer  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
Sgt.  Kerr  changed  over  to  photography 
three  years  ago. 


A  Fallen  Comrade — Sgt.  Chang's  prize-winning  picture  showing  a  grief-stricken  Ametican 
Infantryman,  whose  buddy  has  been  killed  in  action,  being  comforted  by  another  soldier, 
while  alongside  a  corpsman  methodically  fills  out  casualty  tags.  Haktong-Ni  area,  Korea, 

August  1950. 


Sgt.  A1  Chang,  Signal  Corps  photog- 
lapher  who  won  first  prize  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  contest  of  Korean  com¬ 
bat  photography,  has  received  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  for  his  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  letter  states,  “After  seeing  your 
superb  photograph  of  Fallen  Com¬ 
rade,”  I  can  well  understand  why  you 
were  awarded  first  place  in  the  Korean 
combat  photography  exhibit.  Please 
accept  my  warm  congratulations  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.” 

Secretary  Pace  also  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Maj.  Gen. 
George  I.  Back,  stating  in  part,  “I  am 
very  priuwF  that  the  Army  came  away 
}vilh^fop  honors  and  I  want  to  commend 


you  for  your  part  in  making  this  possi¬ 
ble.  Without  the  training  our  combat 
photographers  receive  before  they  em¬ 
bark  overseas,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  produce  such  splendid  work  in 
Korea.” 

To  Brig.  Gen.  Elton  F.  Hammond, 
signal  officer  of  the  Far  East  Command. 
Mr.  Pace  wrote,  in  part,  “I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  splendid  job  •  geing  per¬ 
formed  by  all  Army  photographers  in 
Korea  under  trying  and  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions.  To  these  men  who  daily  -risk 
their  lives  alongside  of  our  combat  sol¬ 
diers,  I  send  my  warm  congratulations. 
I  desire  especially  to  commend  you  lor 
the  .part  you  have  played  in  insuring 
such  splendil  coverage  by  our  Army 
photographers  in  Korea.” 


From  Photographic  Branch 

Six  members  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Engineering  Laboratories  photographic 
branch  have  been  named  Department 
of  Army  representatives  or  alternates 
on  new  committees  of  the  American 
Standards  Association. 


Kodak  Ekfalux  Photoflash — lower  Photo, 
adapted  to  various  cameras.  (See  page  65) 


Named  to  the  photo  sensitometry 
committee  are  Steven  Levinos,  chief  of 
the  chemical  and  methods  section,  and 
Irving  Bauman.  Member  of  the  films, 
plates,  and  paper  committee  is  Frank 
Smith,  chief  of  the  analysis  and  test 
section.  ^ 

Other  committees  and  their  Signal 
Corps  members  are:  Photo  apparatus, 
Bernard  Maslow  and  Joseph  Burke, 
chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  still 
equipment  section;  Photo  processing, 
Alan  Rahm,  assistant  chief  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  methods  section,  and  Steven 
Levinos. 

The  American  Standards  Association 
is  responsible  for  setting  up  standards 
for  industrial  materials  and  equipments, 
making  it  easier  to  interchange  parts 
and  to  evaluate  qualities  of  various 
products. 


Harold  C.  Harsh  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  Ansco,  a  division 
of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation, 
putting  him  in  charge  of  film,  paper, 
and  chemical  plants,  plus  all  direct 
auxiliary  functions  to  these  plants.  Also 
advanced  by  Ansco  were  Maurice  G. 
Anderson,  who  succeeds  Harsh  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  quality  control  department, 
and  Rocco  L.  Fiaschetti  who  succeed- 
Anderson  as  manager  of  film  quality 
control. 

Mr.  Harsh,  in  his  new  position,  sue 
ceeds  Harold  Pletcher,  recently  re 
signed.  Holder  of  an-  A.B.  degree  fron 
Ohio  State  U.,  and  an  M.S.  in  physica 
chemistry  from  M.I.T.,  Harsh  becam< 
{Continued  on  page  66,  Col.  1) 
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New  Synchronized  Camera  System 

^  new  high  precision  system  for  synchronized  motion  pic- 
I  camera  operation,  providing  five  times  closer  time 
hronization  than  heretofore  possible,  was  recently  an- 
y  -iced  by  J.  A.  Maurer,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  The 
»'in,  developed  for  the  Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Rochester. 
'  1 ..  and  manufactured  by  Maurer,  achieves  a  long-sought 

,  !  in  scientific  photography — dependable,  consistent,  and 

irate  operation  of  a  series  of  motion  picture  cameras 
t  ng  their  pictures  at  the  same  time  to  close  tolerance. 

.mong  the  scientific  and  engineering  applications  for 
;  ,'h  this  system  will  be  utilized  are  data  recording,  flight 

t  iing,  missile  tracking,  ordnance  evaluation,  and  most 
a,  plications  where  two  or  more  sources  of  information 
r*  .-t  be  recorded  at  essentially  the  same  time. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  practical  limit  to  the  number  of 
(  iiieras  that  may  be  synchronized  by  this  method.  An  in- 
t.  r»‘sting  use  lies  in  three-dimensional  studies  where  two 
g  (, metrically  oriented  cameras  are  required  for  simul- 
tcmeous  recording.  The  system  also  has  application  in 
jirofessional  and  television  motion  picture  production  where 
extremely  close  time  synchronization  of  a  number  of  cam¬ 
eras.  projectors,  or  sound  recording  apparatus  is  required. 


Look  to  Wollensak 
for  Leadership  In 


HIGH  SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  announced  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  praise  for  its  new  Ektalux  System,  a  profes¬ 
sional-level  photoflash  system  introduced  late  last  year. 
The  new  flash  system  features  battery-capacitor  operation 
and  includes  accessories  which  enable  use  of  the  system 
with  a  wide  range  of  professional,  press,  and  advanced 
amateur  camera  equipment.  The  flash  holder,  departing 
from  traditional  styling,  is  said  to  be  the  first  high-energy, 
battery-capacitor  unit  scientifically  designed  for  holding. 

The  basic  advantages  of  battery-capacitor  operation  over 
conventional  battery  flash  systems  are  pointed  out  by  the 
Eastman  company  as  numerous.  Conventional  battery  sys¬ 
tems  are  characterized  by  low  power,  inability  to  handle 
i  number  of  lamps  at  one  time  in  reliable  synchronism, 
and  increasingly  unreliable  performance  as  the  battery 
declines  with  use.  Cold  weather,  contact  resistance,  and 
minor  variations  in  lamp  resistance,  all  materially  affect 
performance.  Capacitor  triggering  overcomes  these  limita¬ 
tions  by  substituting  a  quick  surge  of  power,  uniform  both 
in  amplitude  and  release  time  for  the  battery’s  slow  and 
varying  power  flow. 

The  battery-capacitor  system,  for  a  given  bulk,  delivers 
more  synchronization,  more  lamp-handling  capacity,  more 
Hexibility  in  set-up.  since  longer  extensions  can  be  used. 
Its  performance  is  not  so  seriously  affected  by  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  by  battery  decline.  It  is  thrifty  because  of  its 
reliability  of  performance  and  long  battery  life.  A  battery 
lasts  one  to  two  years,  with  full  performance  as  long  as  it 
retains  even  a  small  charge,  is  good  for  thousands  of  flash 
exposures. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  new  system,  the  Kodak  Ektalux 
Flasholder,  is  of  a  saw  grip  design  externally,  with  a  para¬ 
bolic  reflector  nesting  in  front.  The  design  provides  new 
compactness,  superior  grip,  and  extreme  sturdiness.  Its 
total  weight  with  batteries  is  only  31  ounces.  There  are 
inputs  for  flash  shutter  cord  and  solenoid  cord,  and  outputs 
for  two  extension  lines  and  a  remote  control  cord.  Three 
mounting  brackets  are  available,  one  for  standard  amateur 
I'ameras,  one  for  Polaroid  cameras,  and  one  for  press 
cameras.  The  press  bracket  is  a  quick-on,  quick-off  type, 
with  a  special  latch  which  prevents  accidental  removal. 

The  battery-capacitor  system  uses  one  or  two  22V2-volt 
batteries  providing  22V2  volts  or  45  volts  to  charge  a  high- 
'•apacity  electrolytic  condenser,  and  the  charge  stored  in 
the  capacitor  is  then  released  to  ignite  the  primers  of  one 
'*r  more  lamps.  A  limiting  resistor  prevents  the  capacitor 
I  barge  from  kicking  back  into  the  battery,  and  no  appre¬ 
ciable  current  is  drawn  from  the  battery  during  the  lamp 
lischarge.  The  capacitor  automatically  recharges  while 
I  he  camera  is  being  readied  for  the  next  exposure. 
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a  production  supervisor  in  Ansco’s 
photographic  paper  plant  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  M.I.T.  in  1934,  and  was  later 
placed  in  charge  of  development  work 
which  led  to  the  present  Ansco  color 
products.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Motion  Picture  and  Television  Engi¬ 
neers,  a  Fellow  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  America,  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Quality  Control, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications  As¬ 
sociation. 

Anderson  joined  Ansco’s  paper  test¬ 
ing  department  in  1935  after  obtaining 
a  B.A.  degree  at  Oberlin  College,  and 
Fiaschetti,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a 
B.A.  from  Hobart  College,  1940,  served 
as  an  assistant  in  Ansco’s  chemistry  de¬ 
partment  during  his  undergraduate 
days. 

New  Kodak  Publications 

Among  recent  new  Eastman  Kodak 
publications  are  a  data  book  describing 
professional  photographic  papers,  an¬ 
other  data  book  on  chemical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  a  volume  on  “Lenses  in 
Photography.”  Also,  in  response  to 
numerous  requests,  the  four  sections  of 
the  Kodak  Color  Handbook  have  been 
made  available  as  individual  color  data 
books. 

The  book  on  lenses  has  been  written 
to  cover  those  aspects  of  photographic 
optics  of  inlerest  to  the  serious  photog¬ 
rapher,  amateur  or  professional,  who 
wants  to  know  not  only  why  their  lenses 
work  as  they  do,  but  also  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  them.  With  as  non¬ 
technical  approach  as  the  subject  per¬ 
mits,  the  book  is  aimed  at  enabling  the 
user  to  understand  the  working  of 
lenses,  cameras,  enlargers,  and  projec¬ 
tors,  so  that  the  photographer  can 
choose  intelligently  from  among  the 
available  apparatus,  and  make  the  best 
use  of  his  own  equipment. 

The  new  booklet  on  photographic  pa¬ 
pers  discusses  the  often  overlooked  de¬ 
tails  than  can  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  merely  acceptable  print  and 
one  of  really  fine  quality.  The  booklet 
on  chemical  preparations  treats  with 
the  advantages  of  using  prepared  chem¬ 
icals  instead  of  compounding  your  own 
formulas,  and  gives  considerable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  preparation  of  solu¬ 
tions.  Time-temperature  charts,  keep¬ 
ing-property  charts,  and  instructions  on 
the  preparation,  use,  and  storage  of 
chemical  preparations  are  also  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  four  sections  of  the  color  hand¬ 
book,  now  available  separately,  are 
“Color  As  Seen  and  Photographed,”  a 
general  discussion  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy,  providing  the  background  in¬ 
formation  on  color  processes  and 
color  vision  necessary  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  beginning  to  get  serious 
about  color;  “Color  Photography  Out¬ 
doors,”  which  covers  the  ABC’s  of 
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picture  taking  outdoors  in  color,  in¬ 
cluding  sections  devoted  to  flash  and 
scenic  photography,  illustrative  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  architectural  photography; 
“Color  Photography  in  the  Studio,” 
stressing  basic  lighting  techniques  that 
photographers  can  easily  adapt  to  a 
variety  of  subject  matter;  and  “Kodak 
Color  Films,”  a  roundup  of  information 
on  handling,  processing,  color  balance, 
use  of  filters,  and  other  important  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  color  films. 

_ V 

Note:  Corrections 

"Electron  Tube  Reliability" 

In  the  November-December  1951 
issue  of  SIGNAL  there  was  published 
an  article  by  E.  Finley  Carter  of  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  titled 
“Electron  Tube  Reliability.”  The  ar¬ 
ticle  as  published  contained  two  errors, 
both  on  page  26.  The  captions  for 
Figures  4  and  5  were  transposed,  and 
the  paragraph  second  from  the  end  of 
column  two  should  have  begun  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ”In  the  development  of  the  sub¬ 
miniature  series  of  tubes.  .  .  .” 


Ansco  Review  Now  Available 

“Ansco  Abstracts,”  a  complete  month¬ 
ly  review  of  photographic  literature,  is 
now  being  published  for  sale  by  sub¬ 
scription  by  Ansco’s  research  depart¬ 
ment  library.  Originally  intended  sole¬ 
ly  for  use  by  the  company’s  research 
department,  the  review  contains  up-to- 
date  information  on  photographic  tech¬ 
nical  developments,  literature  refer¬ 
ences,  new  literature,  and  new  patents. 

Produced  in  mimeographed  form  to 
permit  inclusion  of  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  often  as  close  as  a  few  days  after 
it  becomes  available,  Ansco  Abstracts 
covers  the  various  aspects  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  including  physics  and  chemistry, 
graphic  arts,  purely  photographic  items, 
applications  of  photographic  principles 
in  television,  radiography,  medicine, 
etc. 

For  additional  information  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  write  direct  to  the  Library 
of  the  Research  Department,  Ansco, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Air  Force  in  on  Eclipse  Study 

In  Signal’s  last  issue  the  projected 
trip  of  Naval  Research  Laboratory  sci¬ 
entists  to  Khartoum,  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  to  make  observations 
of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  was  described. 
It  has  since  been  learned  that  the  Air 
Force  will  also  take  part  in  the  obser¬ 
vations,  but  at  sites  from  Libreville, 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  to  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia. 

On  February  25,  the  moon’s  eclipse 
of  the  sun  will  be  observable  to  the 
expeditions  across  an  arc  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  At  six  sites  across  this  arc  Aero¬ 
nautical  Chart  and  Information  Service 
observers  will  take  readings  of  the  ex¬ 
act  instant  of  totality  through  the  use 
of  a  photo-electric  cell  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  varying  light  intensities  dur¬ 
ing  the  eclipse.  These  intensities  will  be 
automatically  recorded  against  time 
signals.  The  time  of  lowest  intensity  at 
each  site  will  be  the  moment  of  total 
eclipse.  Having  obtained  that  time  and 
knowing  the  speeds  at  which  sun  and 
moon  are  traveling  with  relation  to  the 
earth,*  the  distances  between  the  sites- 
may  be  computed,  possibly  within  a 
margin  of  error  of  only  200  feet. 

The  expedition,  conducted  by  the 
ACIS,  an  Air  Materiel  Command 
agency,  will  include  participation  by 
the  Geophysics  Research  Division  of  the 
Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Center. 
At  this  center  scientists  and  technicians 
study  physical  phenomena  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  atmosphere  and  their  effect- 
on  Air  Force  operations.  The  center 
will  also  sponsor  participation  of  groups 
of  scientists  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  University  of  Denver. 

The  Colorado  group  will  make  studie-y 
during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sky 
brightness  extending  to  about  30°  from 
the  sun.  Photographs  will  be  takci 
with  a  powerful  Schmidt-type  camera, 
from  a  plane  flying  at  very  high  alti¬ 
tudes.  The  camera  will  include  optic 
suitable  for  the  detection  of  polarizei 

{Continued  on  page  68,  col.  1) 
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I  (/partment  ot  Errors  and  Apologies 

I  the  November-December  issue  of  Signal  we  re- 
j  p(i,  with  some  distortion,  on  an  address  before  the 
A  Washington  Chapter,  November  7,  by  Major 
(  .>ral  Douglas  Ashton  Lofft  Wade,  C.B.,  O.B.E., 
A  ..  telecommunications  attache  of  the  British  Em- 
1,  y  in  Washington.  In  our  version  we  had  General 
\  le  saying  that  telegraph  cable  had  been  laid  be- 
I  -n  Dover  and  Calais  163  years  ago!  In  a  letter  to 
,  reproduced  below.  General  Wade  points  out  the 
t  .  ■  dates  and  other  facts. 

The  letter,  it  will  be  noted,  also  points  up  the  first 
i  .  rnational  television  broadcast,  August  27,  1951. 
']  M-  event  took  place  when  centenary  celebrations 
(  iimemorating  the  laying  of  the  first  Dover-Calais 
t- ! I  graph  cable  were  televised  from  Calais  over  the 
|:KC  television  service.  The  history  making  event 
aped  our  attention,  probably  because  at  approxi- 
jn.ilely  the  same  period  we  were  being  impressed  with 
sf.ine  U.  S.  firsts  in  television,  beginning  with  the  first 
ruast-tO'Coast  viewing.  For  some  time  thereafter  there 
^\<‘^e  almost  daily  coast-to-coast  program  firsts,  and 
(Kcasionally  one  takes  place  even  now.  But  the  first 
iniernational  television  broadcast  took  place  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  August  27,  1951.  Record 
that  in  your  almanac,  if  you’re  attempting  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  communications  bistory. 

The  occasion  of  Gen.  Wade's  address  at  the  AFCA’s 
Washington  Chapter  meeting  was  the  presentation  to 
him  of  ap  honorary  membership  in  the  AFCA.  His 
letter  to  us  follows: 


Dear  Sir: 

I  see  that  in  the  account  of  my  address  to  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  AFCA  on  November  7lh 
(page  64  of  SIGNAL  for  November-December  1951) 
it  is  stated  that  1  ^^noted  that  this  year  was  a  most 
important  anniversary  in  communications,  marking 
the  laying  of  the  first  cable  between  Dover  and  Calais 
by  the  British  Royal  Navy  163  years  ago.  .  , 

In  referring  to  the  two  anniversaries  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  held  which  mark  the  year  1951,  what  1 
actually  said  was: 

^4t  was  but  a  few  months  ago  that  we  across  the 
Atlantic  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  first  electric 
submarine  cable  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and, 
in  a  few  days  we  shall,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
be  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  Marconi^s 
bridging  of  the  ocean  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

“From  these  two  historic  events  have  sprung  the 
vast  networks  of  telecommunications  which  span  the 
continents  and  oceans  today  and  in  the  building  of 
which  your  country  and  mine  have  taken  the  leading 
parts. 

^^I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  in  building  up 
these  networks  the  armed  forces  have  played  an  all- 
important  role.  It  was  the  Royal  Navy,  who  in  1898, 
first  put  Marconi^s  invention  to  practical  use  in  His 
IVfajesty^s  ships.  It  was  the  British  army  who  first 
applied  mobile  wireless  telegraph,  stations  to  field  use 
ill  South  Africa  in  1900,  and  it  was  to  meet  the  de¬ 
fense  needs  of  Great  Britain  that  radar  was  secretly 
developed  prior  to  World  War  II  and  thereby  the 
R.A.F.  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  Luftwaffe  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain  in  1940.” 

The  first  submarine  telegraph  cable  to  be  brought 
into  regular  use  was  laid  down  between  Dover  and 
Calais  in  1851,  and  was  the  outcome  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  centenary  was  celebrated  by  a  joint  Anglo- 
French  ceremony  hpld  at  Calais  on  27th  August, 
1951.  The  proceedings  were  broadcast  “live”  in  the 
B.B.C.’s  television  service,  and  were  of  interest  as 
being  the  first  international  broadcast  in  the  history 
of  television. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  bringing  the  above 
lo  your  notice.  I  do  so  solely  in  the  interests  of  his¬ 
torical  accuracy. 

I  would  like  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  reading 
your  excellent  journal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  A.  L.  Wade 
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light.  It  is  expected  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  may  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
zodiacal  glow  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
eclipsed  sun.  This  glow  has  been  ob¬ 
served  after  sunset  and  before  dawn  be¬ 
yond  38°  from  the  sun,  but  never  with¬ 
in  that  limit  because  twilight  prevents 
its  detection.  Theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  glow  have  attributed  it  to  scattering 
or  reflection  from  either  intei*-planetary 
particles  revolving"  around  the  sun  or 
outlying  extensions  of  the  earth’s  own 
atmosphere. 

The  University  of  Denver  experiment 
is  to  determine  the  rate  of  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  sky  light  in  various  regions 
of  the  spectrum  before  total  eclipse  and 
the  rate  of  their  reappearance  after 
totality.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  experimenters  that 
there  will  be  a  different  time  at  which 
the  various  colors  of  light  will  vanish 
when  the  sun’s  light  is  extinguished  by 
the  disk  of  the  moon.  The  reason  for 
this  expectation  is  that  the  daylight 
luminescence  of  the  upper  sky  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  off  the  energy  after  the 
source  of  energy  for  this  phenomenon, 
namely  the  sun’s  light,  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  provides 
a  unique  condition  whereby  the  light 
from  the  sun  is  very  rapidly  cut  off. 

All  of  these  experiments  being  un¬ 
dertaken  will  aid  in  establishing  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  some  of  those 
properties  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
which  -have  been  designated  as  im¬ 
portant,  such  as  composition,  tempera¬ 
ture.  optical  and  electrical  properties, 
and  the  processes  which  occur  between 
atmospheric  compounds. 

The  scientific  knowledge  derived  will 
ultimately  contribute  to  the  design,  op¬ 
eration,  and  control  of  aircraft,  to  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  radio  transmission 
and  reception  and  to  improved  under¬ 
standing  of  the  atmospheric  heat  budget 
which  applies  to  extended  period 
weather  forecasting  problems. 

Vitzttium  SigCorps  Inspector  General 

Colonel  Harry  L.  Vitzthum,  former 
chief  of  the  operations  review  division 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
has  been  appointed  inspector  general 
of  the  Signal  Corps.  Prior  to  heading 
the  operations  review  division.  Col. 
Vitzthum  had  been  assistant  chief  of 
ihe  procurement  and  distribution  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

It  was  reported,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Air  Force  may  transfer  Brig. 
Gen.  Gilbert  Hayden  to  the  office  of  the 
inspector  general.  General  Hayden  has 
been  serving  as  deputy  commanding 
general  of  the  Wright  Air  Development 
Center  at  the  Wright-Patterson  AFB  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Assigned  also  to  the  office  of  the 
inspector  general  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
which  was  established  Jan.  12,  was  Lt. 
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The  "Code-O-Scope"  in  use  af  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Everett,  Washington. 


Teaching  radio  code  at  tlie  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Training  Center,  Everett.  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  made  easier  through  use  of 
the  “Code-O-Scope,”  designed  at  the 
center.  The  unique  training  device  con¬ 
tains  a  radio  telegraph  key,  an  audio 
oscillator,  signal  lights  representing 
shipboard  blinkers,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  telegraphic  typewriter  keyboard. 


Col.  Allen  T.  Stanwix-Hay,  who  had 
been  assistant  chief  of  the  operations 
review  division. 

Gen.  Scott,  Royal  Signals  Chief, 
Heads  Weapons  and  Development 

On  the  termination  of  his  three  year 
tenure  as  Director  of  Signals  (British 
War  Office)  Major  General  W.  A. 
Scott,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Weapons  and  De¬ 
velopments.  It  is  regarded  as  significant 
that  a  signals  officer  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  appointment,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  present  day  weapons  develop¬ 
ment. 

Gener,al  Scott  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
the  U.  S.  where  he  toured  communica- 
tions-electronics  centers.  He  was  host 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Spencer  B.  Akin,  when 
the  former  Chief  Signal  Officer  visited 
Great  Britain. 

The  occasion  of  Gen.  Scott’s  new  as¬ 
signment  brought  out  expressions  of 
great  esteem  for  his  accomplishments 
as  Royal  Signals  director.  He  is  re¬ 
garded  as  having  strengthened  the 
Corps  and  its  prestige  in  a  t)eriod  of 
considerable  expansion. 

Armed  Forces  Industrial  College 
Correspondence  Study  Course  Open- 

Qualified  applicants  for  the  corre¬ 
spondents  study  course  presented  by  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
can  now  be  accepted  for  enrollment 
without  undue  delay.  During  the 
planned  gradual  buildup  to  authorized 


In  operating  the  device  for  radio 
code,  the  instructor  sends  messages 
which  are  received  by  the  studenl^ 
either  from  the  loudspeaker  on  top.  or 
through  headphones.  If  a  class  is  less 
experienced,  and  needs  typewriting 
practice  at  the  same  time,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  lights  up  the  character  he  is  ’send¬ 
ing,  thus  assisting  the  students  in  touch 
typing  while  receiving  radio  code. 


capacity,  enrollment  of  many  applica¬ 
tions  was  necessarily  delayed.  Now  the 
normal  operation  of  the  course  is  creat¬ 
ing  both  military  and  civilian  vacancies. 

The  correspondence  study  course  pre¬ 
sents  the  background  material  and  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  basic  principles  neces 
sary  to  a  sound  analysis  of  the  problems 
found  in  the  mobilization  of  the  na 
tional  economy.  The  course,  based  on 
the  regular  10  months’  resident  course 
conducted  by  the  Industrial  College,  is 
available  to  qualified  regular  and  re¬ 
serve  officers.  National  Guard  officers, 
and  selected  civilian  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  education,  labor,  sci 
ence,  and  civic  life. 

Requests,  both  military  and  civilian, 
for  prospectus  and  application  blanks 
may  be  made  directly  to  the  Comman¬ 
dant,  Industrial  College  of  the  Armec 
Forces.  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  attention  Correspondence 
Study  Branch. 

SigCorps  Reclamation  Pays  Off 

In  line  with  its  intensive  econono 
campaign  the  Signal  Corps  in  recent 
years  has  rebuilt  and  put  to  use  a 
total  of  nearly  $80  million  worth  of 
communications  equipment  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  Pacific  Islands  near 
or  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  (See 
“Signal  Economy  in  the  Battlefield.* 
page  21,  this  issue,  for  an  account  v-f 
equipment  reclamation  in  the  Korean 
theater.) 

At  the  time  of  the  communist  inva¬ 
sion  of  South  Korea,  nearly  70,000  ton- 
of  signal  equipment  had  been  brougit 
to  Japan,  but  much  of  it  had  deterio- 
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fed  so  badly  that  it  was  not  usable 
ihout  extensive  repairs.  Stocks  in- 
iided  about  50,000  different  items  of 
’ephone,  teletype,  radio,  radar,  and 
.ied  complex  electronic  devices.  In 
Mition  there  were  more  than  30,000 
lies  of  field  wire  and  more  than  2,000 
•  lephone  switchboards. 

Contracts  were  made  with  25  Japa- 
factories  to  recondition  the  equip- 
ent,  for  inspection  showed  that  vir- 
idlly  all  of  it  had  suffered  from  rust, 
•rrosion,  or  other  damage.  Fungus  had 
tiled  many  open  spaces  in  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Although  most  of  the  work  which 
lad  to  be  done  was  strange  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  they  learned  quickly  under  the 
-iipervision  and  guidance  of  trained 
Signal  Corps  technicians. 

One  Japanese  company  alone,  it  was 
reported,  had  repaired  24.000  radio 
•;ets  and  20.000  telephones  before  the 
iieginning  of  the  Korean  conflict.  If 
procured  in  the  United  States,  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  said,  the  equipment  would 
have  cost  $10  million.  Cost  of  making 
it  serviceable  was  less  than  10%  of 
that  figure. 


NAVY  NOTES 

Panel  Makes  Electronic  Brain 

A  general  purpose  master  control 
panel  built  at  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  converts  a  regular  IBM. 
Card-programmed  calculator  into  the 
equivalent  of  a  room-sized  electronic 
brain  .  The  24  x  28  inch  panel  makes 
f)ossible  such  operations  as  automatic 
generation  of  elementary  trigonometric, 
hyperbolic  and  exponental  functhms 
and  their  inverses  to  seven  denmal 
|)oints  in  one  second,  and  the  printing, 
storing,  punching  or  retention  within 
the  computer  of  answers. 

Underwater  TV 

Underwater  television  cameras  de¬ 
veloped  by  Navy’s  BuShips  will  safe¬ 
guard  human  life  and  facilitate  sal¬ 
vage  and  other  underwater  operations, 
as  well  as  save  valuable  time.  In  depths 
of  over  200  feet,  a  diver  spends  greater 
part  of  a  dive  in  the  descent  and  ascent, 
with  added  drawback  that  walking  on 
the  bottom  may  stir  up  silt  and  block 
his  own  view,  while  a  TV  camera  may 
l)e  quickly  lowered  and  raised;  with 
‘suspended  lights,  personnel  on  board 
ship  may  make  lengthy  observations  of 
the  ocean  bottom,  even  filming  the  tele¬ 
vised  picture  for  future  reference  if 
necessary.  Salvage  operations  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  be  completely  planned  before 
a  diver  ever  goes  down  to  the  actual 
work. 

Magnetic  Ship  Model  Lab 

A  magnetic  ship  models  laboratory  is 
now  nearing  completion  at  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  non-ferrous  materials,  a 
permanent  installation  of  modified 
Helmholtz  coils  compensates  -for  the 
earth’s  magnetic  field  in  the  area,  and 
automobile  parking  is  prohibited  in  the 
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Come  again — 
Signal  Men! 


March  3-6 
1952 

New  York  City 


Military  Radio 

Exhibit  of  the 

IRE  National  Convention 


Radio  Engineering  Show 


Technical  sessions  of  particular  inter 
est  to  military  men  are: 


An  outstanding  exhibit  of  the  new  in 
Military  Radio  Equipment  will  occupy 
2448  square  feet  of  exhibit  space  at 
the  11102  Radio  Engineering  Show. 
This  exhibit  is  a  cooperative  project 
of  the  IRE  and  our  regular  exhibitors 
in  the  Show. 

The  equipment  shown  in  this  special 
exhibit  will  be  gome  of  the  newest  de¬ 
signed  for  military  use.  The  fields 
covered  will  be: 

*  Military  Communications 
Navigational  Aids 
Radar,  Sonar,  Eoran,  etc. 
Telemetering,  Computers, 
Nuclear,  and  Instruments 
for  quality  control. 

35()  exhibitors  are  using  a  total  of 
">7,000  square  feet  on  four  floors  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  to  prove  with 
products  that  they  are  setting  the 
pace’’  (the  Convention  theme)  in  the 
40  years  of  progress  of  this  industry. 
See  and  learn  fast  in  four  days! 


Radio  Communications,  March  6. 
Telemetering  Symposium,  March  .3. 
Microwaves  (I,  TI,  ITT)  March  4,  5 
Digital  Computors,  March  5,  6. 
Airborne  Electronics,  March  0. 


A  detailed  program,  including  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Television,  Broadcasting,  Com¬ 
ponents,  Instrumentation  and  Audio 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Write:  Wm. 
C.  (.^opp,  IRE,  at  .303  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Attendance  at  the  technical  sessions  is 
by  a  paid  registration  of  $3  for  non¬ 
members,  and  !i*>l  for  IRE  Members. 

The  Rjidio  Engineering  Show  and  the 
IRE  Engineering  Papers  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  Signal  Officer  and 
Engineer,  in  keeping  up  with  1952 
radio  developments. 


All  Officers  admitted 
to  the  Exhibits  FREE. 
Enlisted  men  with  travel 
orders  to  the  Show  will 
be  admitted  free. 
Registration  for  Technical 
Sessions  is  $3.00. 


/  ^  /  See  the  Military  ? 
/  Radio  Exhibit! 
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vicinity.  Within  the  building,  magnetic 
fields  can  be  duplicated  to  simulate  any 
which  might  be  encountered  by  a  ship 
under  test,  or  ship  models  can  be 
studied  in  an  area  completely  free  of 
magnetic  influence.  Results  will  help 
in  protecting  ships  against  influence 
mines  and  torpedoes.  Equipment  op¬ 
eration  is  handled  by  a  master  console 
with  357  controls. 

Kodiak  /2uild-up  * 

Naval  expansion  at  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
to  cost  $21  million,  will  begin  this 
spring  with  construction  of  transmitters 
and  radio  direction  finders  for  air-sea 
rescue  work. 

New  Rocket  Test 

Another  high  altitude  rocket  will  be 
launched  by  the  Navy  this  spring  in  an 
attempt  to  heat  the  record  of  135  miles 
made  by  the  Viking  No.  7  last  August. 
Rocket  No.  8  will  he  a  redesigned  Mar¬ 
tin  Viking  with  greater  fuel  capacity, 
power  plant  generating  approximately 
20,000  pounds  of  thrust.  Telemetering 
equipment  will  he  carried,  as  before,  to 
furnish  readings  on  altitude,  speed, 
temperature  and  cosmic  ray  count. 

Navy  in  Industry  TV  Training 

Nineteen  commissioned  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  Navy  were  re¬ 
cently  awarded  diplomas  by  the  Philco 
Corporation  upon  completion  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  training  program.  The  members 
of  the  graduating  class  were  the  first 
armed  forces  personnel  to  be  trained 
in  the  television  art  by  private  industry. 

Especially  designed  and  developed 
by  Philco’s  TechRep  Division  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the 
six  months’  television  course  completed 
by  the  Navy  group  covered  maintena#ice 
and  operating  techniques  on  all  types 
of  television  transmitters  and  receivers, 
as  well  as  studio  equipment.  Television 
microwave  relay  equipment  and  the 
latest  developments  in  color  television 
were  studied  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  An  extremely  important 
phase  of  the  training  program  com¬ 
prised  field  trips  to  transmitter  sites, 
microwave  relay  stations  and  television 
studios  in  addition  to  lectures  on  the 
television  art  by  severally  nationally 
known  television  engineers  of  the  Philco 
Corporation. 

AFCA  Croup  Member 
Personnel  Changes 

Hoffman  Radio  Corp. 

Richard  A.  Scott,  from  Los  Angeles 
office,  appointed  general  manager,  and 
Byron  W .  Brown  sales  manager,  of  San 
Francisco  operations. 

RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

Thomas  D.  Meota,  appointed  vice 
president  in  charge  of  New  York  Dis¬ 
trict.  Was  manager  of  public  offices 
and  sales,  and  previously  had  been  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager. 


Major  General  George  I.  Back,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  inspecting  the  honor  guard  on  his  first 
visit  to  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  since  becoming  head  of  the  Signal  Corps.  The  guard  was 
selected  from  members  of  Companies  8  and  20  of  the  camp's  basic  training  group. 


RCA  Service  Company 

Hugh  B.  McTeigue,  appointed  to  di¬ 
rect  military  electronics  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Bendix  Radio  Division 

V.  C.  Judd,  appointed  district  sales 
manager  of  new  radio  sales  office,  De¬ 
troit. 

American  Radio  Relay  League 

Rodney  H.  Newkirk,  appointed  to  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  QST. 

General  Electric 

George  C.  Trotter,  appointed  sales 
manager  for  Air  Force  equipment. 
Lawrence  R.  Cohen,  sales  manager  for 
Army  equipment. 

Philco  Corporation 

Dr.  Courtnay  Pitt,  vice  president — 
finance,  appointed  to  management  pol¬ 
icy  committee  of  board  of  directors. 

Adm.'ral  Corporation 

Richard  F.  Dooley,  vice  president,  re¬ 
tired  February  15,  will  continue  as  di¬ 
rector. 

Radio  Control  For  Airborne  Lifeboat 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
has  announced  completion  of  final  ac¬ 
ceptance  tests  on  a  new  radio  control 
for  an  airborne  lifeboat  that  can  be 
dropped  by  parachute  from  an  airplane 
and  unerringly  guided  to  survivors  in 
the  water. 

A  Westinghouse-designed  electrical 
control  system  that  uses  the  radio  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  air  to  control  the  engine 
end  equipment  for  driving  and  steering 
the  boat  has  successfully  passed  trial 
runs  at  Lake  Pymatuning,  25  miles 
north  of  the  company’s  transformer  di¬ 
vision  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  as  well  as  final 
tests  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  at 
Mobile,  Alabama.  The  Westinghouse 
transformer  division  holds  the  develop¬ 
ment  contract  from  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
This  is  the  same  plant  that  developed 


the  electric  torpedo  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
during  World  War  11. 

The  electrical  control  system  for  the 
lifeboat  was  designed  by  company  engi¬ 
neers  around  a  radio  transmitter-receiv¬ 
er  set  developed  by  the  Wright  Air  De¬ 
velopment  Center,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

After  the  30-foot-long  craft  is  dropped 
by  parachute  into  the  sea  from  the  res¬ 
cue  airplane,  radio  signals  at  five  dif¬ 
ferent  frequencies  take  over  complete 
control  in  individual  stages.  The  stabil¬ 
izing  fins  that  hold  the  boat  steady  as  it 
leaves  the  plane  are  jettisoned.  A  guard 
protecting  the  propeller  and  rudder  is 
freed.  The  engine  air  vents  are  opened. 
The  motor  is  cranked  up  and  automati¬ 
cally  choked.  Following  this,  the  clutch 
is  engaged  and  the  throttle  advanced 
to  send  the  craft  forward  under  the 
guidance  of  the  radio  controller. 

When  the  lifeboat  reaches  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  the  airborne  operator  can  bring 
it  to  a  halt  until  the  survivors  board 
and  then  set  the  boat  on  its  course 
again.  If  the  physical  condition  of  th(* 
rescued  men  is  good,  they  can  take  over 
control  of  the  boat  themselves.  If  they 
are  too  weak  for  this  activity,  the  air¬ 
borne  operator  can  guide  them  to  shore 
or  a  rescue  surface  ship.  The  boat  i^ 
equipped  with  triple  controls,  permit¬ 
ting  passengers  to  break  off  radio  con¬ 
trol  at  any  time  and  operate  it  electri¬ 
cally  or  manually. 

“To  activate  the  boat’s  power  plant,” 
explained  Thomas  A.  Daly,  manager  o' 
ordnance  engineering  at  the  Sharon 
plant,  “requires  an  electrical  control 
system  incorporating  electronic  ampli 
fiers,  relays,  and  actuators.  Each  sig 
nal  is  used  to  perform  a  specific  grouj 
of  functions,  and  the  electrical  contro; 
system  is  so  designed  that  it  carrie.- 
out  each  duty  separately  and  in  tin 
proper  order.” 
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The  first  set  of  operations  after  the 
.,it  strikes  the  water  consists  of  the 
separate  stages  described  above, 
te  radio  signal  controlling  these  func- 
.fis  is  transmitted  to  the  boat  at  a  fre- 
irncy  of  955  cycles  a  second.  Another 
.(iio  signal — this  one  at  3000  cycles  a 
.  rond — now  goes  into  action.  The  gear 
-liift  is  advanced  from  neutral  to  for¬ 
ward  and  at  the  same  time  the  throttle 
.  advanced  to  half  speed,  the  engineer 
-aid.  To  turn  the  boat  left,  a  radio  sig- 
lal  of  650  cycles  acts  on  the  magnetic 
,=»mpass  steering  mechanism.  For  a 
right  turn,  a  signal  of  300  cycles  is 

“For  emergencies,  the  airborne  oper¬ 
ator  uses  a  fifth  frequency  of  1390 
rycles,”  Mr.  Daly  added.  “In  the  event 
that  the  magnetic  compass  steering  sys¬ 
tem  should  not  work,  this  signal  by¬ 
passes  it  and  works  directly  on  the 
steering  apparatus  itself.” 

If  the  survivors  are  too  weak  to  han¬ 
dle  the  boat  manually — and  if  contact 
with  the  rescue  plane  is  lost — a  push¬ 
button  control  system  is  available. 

The  3500-pound  craft  can  hold  15 
men,  with  provisions  for  10  days  and 
fnel  for  an  800-mile  cruise.  It  is  also 
equipped  with  “walkie-talkie”  radio  sets 
for  boat-plane  communications,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  distilling  fresh  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  from  sea  water,  and  a  zipper  canopy 
to  protect  survivors  against  the  boiling 
sun. 


Available  To  AFCA  Members 
Ceramics  Manufacture  Book 

A  detailed  pictorial  story  on  the  cus¬ 
tom  manufacture  of  technical  ceramics 
has  been  published  by  the  American 
Lava  Corporation,  and  the  company  has 
announced  that  copies  are  available  to 
AFCA  members. 

The  ceramics  story,  told  in  pictures 
and  diagrams,  commemorates  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  American  Lava, 
and  was  prepared  in  the  belief  that 
the  presentation  will  be  of  great  value 
to  any  designer,  engineer,  or  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  who  deals  with  technical 
ceramics. 

A  copy  can  be  obtained  by  request 
on  your  letterhead  to  the  American 
Lava  Corp.,  Chattanooga  5,  Tenn. 

Wrist  Watcii  Radio  Possibie 

The  comic  strip  wrist-watch  two-way 
radio  may  become  a  reality  in  a  new 
“era  of  germanium”  in  the  electronics 
industry. 

1.  J.  Kaar,  manager  of  engineering 
for  the  G-E  electronics  division  at  Elec¬ 
tronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  said  that 
the  development  of  transistors  has 
brought  tiny  radios  like  those  used  by 
the  comic  strip  character  within  the 
realm  of  possibility. 

Transistors  and  another  product,  the 
diode,  are  made  from  a  silver-like  met¬ 
al,  germanium,  and  promise  to  have  an 
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from  "On  The  Spet”..to  ON  YOUR  DIALI 


“My  daddy  flies  a  jet  plane  over  Korea!”  .  .  .  Magne- 
corders  “stationed”  in  southern  Japan  perfectly 
recorded  these  brave,  young  words  for  Americans  at 
home  to  hear!  Easy  portability  and  dependable  high 
fidelity  make”  Magnecorders  known  to  Americans 
serving' at  home  and  abroad. 

At  KRLC,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Magnecorders  bring  the 
same  precision  and  professional  quality  into  the 
recording  room.  On  an  air  base  or  in  the  studio  you 
can  handle  “remotes”  or  delayed  programs  with 
complete  assurance  when  you  use  Magnecorders,  the 
first  choice  of  radio  men  everywhere. 


MORE  FEATURES 

PT7  accommodates  lO'/j"  reels 
and  offers  3  heads,  positive  tim* 
ing  and  pushbutton  control.  PT7 
shown  in  console  is  available  for 
portable  or  rack  mount. 


GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 

In  rack  or  console,  or  in  its  really 
portable  cases,  the  Magnecorder 
will  suit  every  purpose.  PT6  is 
available  with  3  speeds  (3V4", 
7V2",  15")  if  preferred. 


HIGHER  FIDELITY 

Lifelike  tone  quality,  low  distortion, 
meet  N.A.B.  standards  —  and  at  a 
moderate  price.  PT63  shown  in  rack 
mount  offers  3  heads  to  erase,  record 
and  play  back  to  monitor  from  the 
tape  while  recording. 


WRItE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG 


360  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  I,  Illinois,  Dept.  SC-I 
Send  me  latest  catalog  of  Magnecord  equipment, 


Name, 


Address. 
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effect  on  the  electronics  industry  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  vacuum  tu^,  Mr. 
Kaar  said. 

He  told  members  of  the  American 
Management  Association,  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  that  “a  really  per¬ 
sonal  radio  of  hearing  aid  size  running 
indefinitely  on  one  set  of  batteries  is 
within  sight.  The  Dick  Tracy  wrist- 
watch  two-way  radio  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  the  comic  books.” 

Mr.  Kaar  predicted  that  transistors, 
tiny  pellets  of  germanium  which  can  be 
made  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  match, 
will  be  used  extensively  as  substitutes 
for  many  vacuum  tubes.  He  said  both 
transistors  and  diodes  are  smaller,  more 
efficient,  cheaper  to  operate,  longer-last¬ 
ing,  and  potentially  less  expensive  than 
vacuum  tubes. 

As  to  the  tube  industry,  at  present  a 
$430,000,000  a  year  business,  Mr.  Kaar 
said  that  it  may  eventually  concentrate 
off  high-frequency  tubes  and  picture 
tubes  for  which  germanium  products 
are  not  suitable  substitutes. 

“It  is  possible  or  even  likely  that 
these  two  kinds  of  tubes  may  fully  load 
all  existing  tube  facilities  and  perhaps 
even  require  expansion  to  keep  pace 
with  the  industry,”  Mr.  Kaar  said. 

“It  is  difficult  to  predict  all  the  ef¬ 
fect  germanium  may  have,  to  foresee 
the  magnitude  of  growth  it  portends, 
or  to  conjure  up  all  of  the  new  products 
and  techniques  that  may  emerge  and 
their  effects  on  marketing  and  indus¬ 
try,”  the  G-E  official  said. 

“The  giant  digital  computers,  or  mag¬ 
ic  brains,  which  at  present  use  several 
thousand  vacuum  tubes  and  occupy  a 
large  size  room,  can  conceivably  be¬ 
come  small  enough  and  incidentally, 
reliable  enough,  to  apply  to  the  every¬ 
day  business  and  industrial  problems 
as  we  now"  apply  desk  calculating  ma¬ 
chines. 

“In  military  electronics  the  simplic¬ 
ity  and  ruggedness  of  the  transistor,  as 
well  as  its  small  size  and  low-power 
drain,  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  all 
equipment,  particularly  that  which  is 
airborne. 

“In  the  telephone  business  it  will  be¬ 
come  entirely  practical  to  build  ampli¬ 
fiers  for  use  on  cables  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,”  Mr.  Kaar  said. 

He  described  germanium  as  metallic 
in  appearance,  silvery  grey,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  recov¬ 
ered  as  a  by-product  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  zinc  ores. 

Push-Button  Tape  Recorder 

A  tape  recorder  for  audio  recording 
which  offers  for  the  first  time  push-but¬ 
ton  operation  in  a  tape  recorder  record¬ 
ing  un  to  15,000  cycles  per  second  at  a 
tape  speed  of  7^2  ips^  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Ampex  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Redwood  City,  California. 

The  recorder,  which  produces  record¬ 
ings  of  highest  professional  standards, 
is  available  with  heads  for  either  half- 


Rives  and  Oldfield  Head  C-E  Cornell  Electronics  Center 


Brig.  Gen.  Tom  C.  Rives  (USAF, 
ret.)  has  been  appointed  manager  and 
Homer  R.  Oldfield,  Jr.  resident  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly  established  General 
Electric  Advanced  Electronics  Center  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it  was 
recently  announced  by  Dr.  W.  R.  G. 
Baker,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  G-E  electronics  division. 

Gen.  Rives,  who 
retired  in  June  of 
1949  after  over  31 
years  of  military 
service,  will  have 
overall  responsi- 
b  i  1  i  t  y  for  all 
phases  of  the  new 
electronics  center, 
while  Oldfield  will 
have  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all 
administrative  and 
business  opera¬ 
tions  with  head-  Tom  C.  Rives 
quarters  at  the 
center.  Gen. 

Rives’  headquarters  are  at  Electronics 
Park,  Syracuse.  _ 

During  World  War  II,  Gen  Rives 
served  as  chief  of  several  divisions  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
and  as  deputy  air  communications  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  He  was 
given  the  permanent  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  1944.  From  1945  to  1949  he 
served  as  chief,  electronics  sub-division 
of  the  Air  Materiel  Command  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Among  his  decora¬ 
tions  is  included  the  award  of  Hon¬ 
orary  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  for  his  work  in  coordinating  the 
electronics  research  and  development 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  during  World 
War  II. 

Upon  retirement  in  1949,  Gen.  Rives 
joined  the  University  of  Illinois  as  a 
special  research  associate  professor  and 
was  associated  with  the  engineering  ex¬ 
periment  station  of  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  department.  He  joined  the 
G-E  electronics  division  in  May  1950, 
and  in  May  1951  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  government  equipment  de¬ 
partment. 

A  native  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Gen 
Rives  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  elec¬ 


trical  engineering  from  Alabama  Po-.- 
technic  Institute  in  1916,  and  the  p^  .j. 
fessional  degree  of  electrical  engine  r 
in  1917.  He  received  his  M.S.  degi  e 
from  Yale  University  in  1927.  He  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  Institute  of  Ratiio 
Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Resear  h 
Scientists  of  America,  and  of  the  Arm -d 
Forces  Communications  Association. 

Oldfield  was  born  in  Mount  Vernoii. 
N.  Y.,  and  holds 
B.S.  and  M.S.  de¬ 
grees  in  aero¬ 
nautical  engineer¬ 
ing  from  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Prior  to  World 
War  II,  he  was  a 
research  associate 
and  instructor  at 
M.I.T.  where  he 
was  in  charge  of 
the  instrument 
laboratory  under 
Dr.  S.  C.  Draper. 

This  laboratory 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  shipborne  and  airborne  computing 
gunsights. 

In  1941  he  went  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  work  on  early  microwave 
gun-laying  radar.  He  became  chief  of 
the  electronics  section  of  the  anti-air¬ 
craft  artillery  board  in  1943,  and  was 
later  promoted  to  major  and  assigned 
to  the  equipment  division  of  the  air 
communications  office  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Force  program  for 
developing  airborne  fire  control  radar 
systems. 

Upon  release  from  active  duty  in 
1945,  he  joined  the  government  depart¬ 
ment  of  G-E’s  electronics  division  as 
manager  of  Air  Force  sales.  In  1948 
he  became  manager  of .  sales  for  all 
government  department  sales,  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  at  the  time  of  this  latest 
appointment. 

He  is  a  senior  member  of  the  IRE,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Sciences,  an  associate  member  of  the 
Scientific  Research  Society  of  America, 
and  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Communications  Association. 


Homer  R.  Oldfield 


track  or  full-track  recording.  It  can  be 
operated  at  either  7^/^  or  15  ips  as  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  selector  switch,  and  prop¬ 
er  equalization  for  either  speed  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  operator’s  selection.  All 
mechanical  motions  are  controlled  elec¬ 
trically  by  push-buttons.  The  recorder 
can  be  arranged  for  remote  control  and 
is  available  in  either  portable  case  or 
for  rack  mounting. 

Explorer  Wilkins  At  Photo  Center 

The  Signal  Corps  Photographic  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  recently 


played  host  to  the  world-famous  explor¬ 
er,  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  who  visited  the 
post  in  the  capacity  of  technical  advis¬ 
or  on  a  series  of  pictures  featuring 
Army  life  in  the  desert. 

Sir  Hubert  first  became  famous  as  a 
photo  correspondent  for  the  Turkish 
Army  during  the  Balkan  Wars  in  1912- 
13.  From  1913  to  1917  he  served  as 
second  in  command  to  the  Stefansson 
Party  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  in  1921  as  second  in  command 
to  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition. 

The  63-year  old  Australian  command¬ 
ed  the  Detroit  Arctic  Expedition  in 
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jack-in  apparatus 


THE  LEICH  DIAL  SYSTEM,  WITH  JACK-IN 
APPARATUS,  PROVIDES  THESE  PRACTICAL 
ADVANTAGES: 

SAVES  MONEY  It  is  far  less  expensive  to  add  a  link  (connecting 
circuit)  or  ten  lines  to  the  Leich  Dial  System  than  to  any 
other  dial  switchboard  of  the  same  type.  No  factory  installers 
are  necessary.  No  revisions  or  additions  in  wiring  are  needed. 
The  only  expense  is  for  the  extra  link  or  lines  which  are 
easily  jacked-in  by  your  own  switchboard  man. 

SAVES  TIME  Ten  lines  can  be  added  to  the  Leich  Dial  System 
in  ten  minutes.  A  finder-conneaor  link  can  be  added  in  about 
two  hours.  These  units  are  carried  in  stock  at  the  factory, 
are  shipped  in  individual  cartons  ready  to  be  jacked-in.  No 
soldering  is  necessary. 

NO  NEED  TO  TIE  UP  S^VICE  IF  TROUBLE  DEVELOPS  Supposing 
a  case  of  trouble  develops  on  a  link.  All  that’s  necessary 
to  keep  the  board  working  to  capacity  is  to  slip  out  the  link 
in  trouble  and  jack-in  a  spare  link.  The  one  in  trouble  can 
then  be  repaired  at  your  leisure. 

EASY  TO  REGROUP  FOR  CHANGING  TRAFFIC  CONDITIONS  The 

jack-in  feature  makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  slip  out  the  switches 
and  relay  bar  of  a  link.  This  link  can  then  be  jacked-in  to 
a  Leich  Dial  System  in  another  exchange  where  increased 
traffic  makes  it  necessary. 


LESS  CHANCE  FOR  ERROR  .  .  .  LESS  POSSIBILITY  FOR  POOR 
CONNECTIONS  The  links  in  a  Leich  Dial  System  are  connected 
to  all  the  lines  in  the  multiple  by  stainless  steel  bars  which 
are  slid  out  when  adding  or  removing  links.  These  bars  are 
inserted  through  Bakelite  guide  blocks,  thus  cannot  be  crossed 
are  transposed.  Poorly  soldered  joints  are  impossible  because 
there  are  none. 

SALES  CORPORATION  •  427  W.  RANDOLPH  ST..  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


associated  communication 
equipment  since  1907.  The  combination  wall  and 
desk  telephone,  and  many  other  improvements 
in  modern  telephony  are  Leich  developments. 
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1926-27  and  the  following  year  led  the 
Wilkins-Hearst  Expedition  to  Antarc¬ 
tica. 

The  Signal  Corps  photo  center  plans 
to  C(»mplete  the  desert  film  this  Febru¬ 
ary,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  James  B. 
Buchanan,  executive  for  production. 

Psychological  Warfare  Station 

$ 

A  powerful  radi<)  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  tm  wheels,  designed  to  carry  Amer¬ 
ica’s  psychological  warfare  message  in¬ 
to  enemy  territory,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Lab(»- 
ratories  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  j.  The 
new  station  is  expected  to  be  put  into 
operation  by  psychological  warfare 
teams  overseas  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

Completed  in  a  record  four  months’ 
time,  the  station  has  the  latest  radio 
broadcast  transmitting  and  receiving 
equipments  and  can  he  operated  either 
on  its  own  power  or  on  outside  c<mi- 
rnercial  lines. 

Housed  in  a  pair  of  26-foot  trailers 
and  three  11-foot  shelters,  the  units  may 
be  carried  by  true  kand  trailer  on  land; 
by  cargo  planes  aloft,  and  by  ships  at 
sea.  On  amphibious  assaults,  the  units 
could  he  floated  ashore  after  simple 
sealing  preparations. 

The  broadcast  studio  and  control 
numi  are  sound  proof  and  air  condi¬ 
tioned.  Equipment  includes  the  latest 
contnd  consoles,  magnetic  tape  record¬ 
er-reproducer  units,  tutrntabels.  and  re¬ 
mote  pick-up  units  for  on-the-spot 
broadcasts  away  from  the  studio. 

Range  of  the  station  is  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  When  needed,  a  portable 
transmitting  antenna  can  be  raised  500 
feet  into  the  air  by  balloons  to  allow 
the  station  to  go  on  the  air  in  a  hurry. 
The  station  also  can  go  on  the  air  al¬ 
most  immediately  from  a  captured  town 
by  using  existing  indigenous  antenna 
equipment  and  other  facilities. 

More  than  a  quarter-million  words 
of  copy  can  be  handled  by  the  station 
daily.  It  can  receive,  monitor  and  re¬ 
cord  voice,  teletypewriter  or  continuous 
wave  traffic. 

New  SGEL  Fields  Stations 

Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories  field  stations  numbers  2  and  3 
have  been  established  at  Yuma  Test 
Station,  Arizona,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
contin,  respectively.  Field  station  num¬ 
ber  2  will  provide  meteorological  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Yuma  Test  Station.  It  has 
been  established  as  a  Class  II  activity 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Sig¬ 
nal  Officer  and  a  Class  I  activity  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral,  Sixth  Army. 

Field  station  number  3,  a  class  II 
activity  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  will  take  over  the  ve¬ 
hicular  suppression  and  installation  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Signal  Corps  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratories. 
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Gerald  Egan 

Gerald  Egan,  chief  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  staff  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  dur¬ 
ing  and  for  some  time  after 
World  War  II.  and  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Signal,  died  Jan¬ 
uary  7  at  the  age  of  66  after  a 
long  illness  at  Glenn  Dale,  Md., 
Sanatorium. 

The  news  of  the  passing  of 
“Jerry”  Egan  brought  us  a  sharp 
twinge  of  sadness.  Jerry  was  one 
of  those  whose  exterior  expres¬ 
sion  brings  about  a  regard  for 
him  as  a  “salty”  character,  but 
who  is  in  reality  capable  of  deep 
sympathy  and  affection  toward 
others.  We  will  always  remem¬ 
ber  Jerry’s  steady  helpfulness 
when  we  were  first  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  office. 

A  writer  and  public  relations 
man  in  Washington  for  45  years, 
Jerry  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  In  the, 
year  before  his  retirement  in  1949 
he  and  other  charter  members  of 
the  press  cluh  were  honored  in 
ceremonies  at  the  club  which 
were  attended  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  leading  members  of  the 
Congress.  Jerry’s  father  was  the 
noted  American  diplomat,  Mau¬ 
rice  Francis  Egan,  who  was  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Denmark  under  four 
U.  S.  Presidents. 


Ernest  R.  Cram 

We  have  just  recently  learned 
of  the  death,  in  New  York  last 
September  3,  of  Ernest  Robe 
Cram,  78,  who  had  been  a  radio 
engineer  with  the  Signal  Corps 
for  twenty-five  years  and  was 
known  for  his  work  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  “wired  wireless,” 
forerunner  of  the  present  coaxial 
cable,  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Wireless  Telegraph 
Engineers,  which  later  became 
part  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  En¬ 
gineers. 


SlgCorps  Agencies  Consolidate 

The  Signal  Corps  announced  that  its 
procurement  agency  and  stock  control 
agency  have  been  consolidated  effective 
January  1,  1952.  with  the  combined 
agencies  known  as  the  Signal  Corps 
Supply  Agency  to  be  located  at  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  Building,  225  South  18th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  procure¬ 
ment  agency  has  been  at  that  location 
for  some  time ;  the  stock  control  agency 
has  been  at  2800  South  20th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colonel  W.  Preston  Corderman,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  procurement 
agency,  will  command  the  new  agency, 
and  the  deputy  commander  will  be 
Colonel  Glenn  S.  Meader  who  has  been 


put  ’er  here, 


the  United  States  are  your  part¬ 
ners  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

A  contribution  addressed  to 
“Cancer”  in  care  of  your  local 
post  office  will  help  guard  your 
family,  yourself  and  your  com- 
inunity. 

Next  time  you  see  a  mail  box, 
“put  ’er  there,  partner  I”  ...  as 
generously  as  you  can. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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commanding  (tfficer  of  the  stock  control 
agency. 

The  supply  agency  will  take  over  the 
functions  of  both  the  stock  control  anl 
the  procurement  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  office  in  Philadfi' 
phia,  the  supply  agency  will  have  re¬ 
gional  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles;  a  procurement  office 
in  the  Signal  Corps  Laboratory  at  Ft. 
Monmouth,  N.  J.;  and  a  procurement 
office  in  the  Photographic  Center,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  These  offices  have 
been  under  the  control  of  the  procure¬ 
ment  agency. 

The  consolidation  has  been  made  in 
the  interest  of  economy  of  personnel 
and  efficiency  of  operations  which  are 
expected  to  result  from  contralization 
of  operations  and  responsibility.  Thi? 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army’s  economy  policies. 


Baltimore  Signal  Depot  Hq  Moved 


Headquarters  of  the  Baltimore  Sig¬ 
nal  Depot  has  been  transferred  from 
Middle  River,  Maryland,  to  28000 
Bruening  Highway,  Baltimore,  Aid 
The  building  now  occupied  was  former¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Curtis-Caproni  Build¬ 
ing. 

Besides  the  headquarters,  the  ini-tal- 
lation  now  consists  of  Annex  1  at  J  ort 
Holabird,  Maryland;  Annex  2,  Schultz*^ 
Farm,  Baltimore;  Annex  3,  3000  Dun¬ 
dalk  Avenue,  Baltimore;  and  Anne::  4. 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Plant  2. 
Middle  River,  Md. 
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Knight  With  X  Corps 


Jajor  Morris  S.  Knight,  of  the 
'  iitliern  Bell  Tel  and  Tel  Co.  of  Tani- 
I  ,  Florida,  was  recently  called  to  ac- 
duty  and  assigned  as  assistant 
-.-nal  officer  of  the  X  Corps  in  Korea. 
Hi  •((►re  departing  for  Korea,  he  was  sta- 
i...ned  for  a  time  at  the  signal  school, 
i  ort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

knight  is  a  veteran  of  campaigns  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  France,  and 
(oitnany  in  World  War  II. 

1951  Sets  Records  For 
Camp  Cordon  Radio  Club 

Fahulating  its  progress  for  the  past 
\«ar  the  Camp  Gordon  (Signal  Corps, 
\ngusta,  Ga.,  installation)  Radio  Club 
announces  that  in  the  handling  of  15,- 
916  messages  in  1951  previous  year 
itrords  went  tumbling.  Other  high¬ 
lights  of  last  year  include  the  signing 
of  the  club’s  1000th  member,  the  club’s 
alHliatioA  with  the  American  Radio  Re¬ 
lay  League,  the  taking  of  first  place 
honors  with  more  than  36,000  points  in 
the  world-wide  DC  contest,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  first  “sticker”  awarded  any¬ 
one  in  the  world  by  Panama  Canal 
amateurs  for  contacting  50  stations  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Camp  Gordon  Radio  Club,  serv¬ 
ing  in  both  MARS  (Military  Amateur 
Radio  System)  and  regular  ham  cir¬ 
cuits,  is  the  network  control  station  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  MARS  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  alternate  network  control 
station  for  the  Third  Army  area.  In 
ham  circuits  it  is  a  member  of  the 
(Georgia  Cracker  network  and  is  one 
of  the  main  outlets  for  messages  being 
transmitted  outside  of  the  state.  Other 
ham  nets  include  the  Atlantic  network 
of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  fourth 
regional  network  of  southeastern  states. 

“Ahoy— Is  Maggie  Murphy  In?" 

For  the  first  two  years,  or  so,  of  pub¬ 
lic  telephone  use,  following  the  first 
switchboard  and  exchange  installation 
in  1878  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  com¬ 
mon  salutation  used  in  answering  a 
phone  call  was  the  nautical  “Ahoy,” 
according  to  a  recent  item  in  the  Navy 
publication  All  Hands.  The  word 
“hello”  has  not  been  found  in  litera¬ 
ture  previous  to  1880,  the  naval  publi¬ 
cation  points  out,  but  came  into  use 
during  or  after  that  year  as  a  telephone 
response.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  credited 
with  the  introduction  of  the  word,  a 
variant  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
the  16th  century  huntsmen’s  call.  ' 

New  Director  For  GofC  Radio-TV 

Appointment  of  George  H.  Sandefer 
us  director  of  expanded  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  services  was  recently  announced 
i)y  Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
'he  United  States. 
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Technical  Service  Data  Sheet 

Subject:  metal  preservation  and  paint  protection 

WITH  ACP  PHOSPHATE  COATING  CHEMICALS 


U.S.  ARMY  PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  OF  “ORDNANCE  MAGAZINE' 

Typical  spray  and  dip  phosphating  equipment  and  some  ord* 
nance  products  that  are  now  given  a  protective  phosphate 
coating  for  extra  durability  under  all  kinds  of  severe  exposure 
conditions;  Both  military  and  civilian  applications  of  ACP 
phosphate  coating  chemicals  are  shown  in  the  chart  below. 

SELECTION  CHART  OF  ACP  PROTECTIVE  COATING  CHEMICALS  FOR  STEEL,  ZINC,  AND  ALUMINUM 


METAL 

ACP 

CHEMICAL 

OBJECT  OF 
COATING 

TYPICAL  METAL 

PRODUCTS  TREATED 

.  GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS 

“GRANOOINE” 

Zinc  Ptiosphate 
Coating  Chemical 

Improved  N 

paint 

adhesion 

Steel,  iron,  or  zinc  fabricated  units  or  com¬ 
ponents,  airtoauibile  bodies,  refriprators, 
washing  machines,  cabinets,  etc.;  projec¬ 
tiles,  rockets,  bombs,  rifles,  small  arms, 
belt  links,  cartridp  tanks,  vehicular  sheet 
metal,  tank  bolts  and  links,  iKoilless 
guns,  etc. 

MIL-S-S002 

JAN-C-490,  Grade  1 

JAN-F-495 

U.S.A  57-0-2,  Typ  II,  Class  C 

U.S.A.  51-70-1, 

Finish  22.02,  Class  C 

U.S>.  50-60-1 

16  E4  (Ship) 

STEEL 

“PERMAOINE" 

Zinc  Phosphate 
Coating  Chemical 

Rust  and 
corrosion 
prevention 

Nuts,  bolts,  screws,  hardware  items,  tools, 
guns,  cartridp  clips,  fire  control  instru¬ 
ments,  metallic  belt  lints,  steel  aircraft 
parts,  certain  steel  projectiles  and  many 
other  components. 

ML- C- 16232 

U.SA  57-0-2,  Typ  II,  Class  B 

U.S.A.  51-70-1,  Finish  22.02,  Class  B 

Navy  Aeronautical  M-364 

U.S.A.  72-53  (See  An- F-20) 

“THERMOtL- 
GRANOOINE" 
Manganese -iron 
Phisphate  Coating 

Wear-resistance  anti¬ 
piling,  safe  break-in 
of  friction  or  rubbing 
parts.  Rust  proofing. 

Friction  surfaces  such  as  pistons,  piston 
rinp,  gears,  cylinder  liners,  camshafts, 
tappets,  crankshafts,  rocker  arms,  etc. 

Small  arms,  weapon  components.  Hardware 
items,  etc. 

ML-C- 16232 

U.S.A.  57-0-2,  Tw  II,  Class  A 

U.SA  51-70-1,  6nish  22.02  Class  A 

Navy  Aeronautical  M-364 

U.S.A.  72-53  (See  AN-F-20) 

“GRANOORAW" 

Zinc-iron 

Phosphate 

Coating 

Improved  drawing, 
extrusion,  and 
cold  forming 

Blanks  and  shells  for  cold  forming,  heavy 
stampinp;  tubs;  tubing  for  forming  or  draw¬ 
ing;  wire;  rod;  etc. 

ALUMINUM 

"ALOOINE” 

Protective 

Coating 

improved  paint 
adhesion  and 
conosion 
resistance 

Aluminum  products  of  similar  desip  such  as 
refriprator  parts,  wall  tile,  signs,  washing 
machine  tubs,  etc;  aircraft  and  airaaft 
parts;  bazookas  (rocket  launchers),  helmets, 
belt  buckles,  clothes  dryers,  clothesline, 
rocket  motors,  etc.,  aluminum  strip  or  sh^ 
stock. 

MIL-C-5S41  (See  also  QPL-5541-1) 
MIL-S-S0Q2 

AN-F-20 

U.S.  Navord  O.S.  67$ 

16  E4  (^p) 

AN-C-17t)(See  MIL-C-5541) 

U.S.A.  72-53  (See  AN-F-20) 

IM 

“UTHOFORM" 

Zinc  Phosphate 

Coating  Chemical 

Improved  paint 
adhesion 

Zinc  alloy  die  castinp;  zinc  or  cadmium 
plated  sheet  or  compon^;  hot  dip  pivan- 
ized  stock;  pivanneal;  signs;  siding; 
roofing;  pivanized  truck  bodies;  etc. 

QQ-P-41G 

RR-C-82 

JAN-F.455 

AN-F-20 

U.S.N.  Appndix  6 

U.SAn-53  (See  AN-F-20) 

CHEMICALS 


ACP 


MOCESSIS 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDERS  ON  THE 
ABOVE  CHEMICALS  AND  FOR  INFORAAATION  ON 
YOUR  OWN  METAL  PROTECTION  PROBLEMS 


CHEMICALS 


ACP 


MOCiSHS 
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NEWS 

For  the  last  eight  and  a  half  years 
Sandefer  has  been  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  In  the  1944-46 
period  he  produced  several  network 
shows,  including  “America  United,”  in 
which  the  National  Chamber  was  a  par¬ 
ticipant.  His  last  position  was  control¬ 
ler  of  all  NBC  Washington,  D.  C.  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Worcester  ROTC  Unit 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  Journal  describes  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school’s  ROTC  Signal 


Duck — Then  Up  &  At-om 

{Continued  from  page  14,  col.  3) 

us  and  the  weapon  going  off  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  nullify  or  material¬ 
ly  reduce  the  effect  of  blast,  heat  and 
radiation.  The  time  is  short,  but  we 
have  time  to  do  something.  The  last 
effect,  the  psychological  effect  which 
will  cause  great  fear  and  finally  the 
panic  must  be  guarded  against  by  both 
our  military  and  civilian  population. 
We  hope  from  the  description  given 
that  you  basically  understand  the 
picture  of  the  weapon,  what  it  will  do, 
and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  If  such 
is  true  the  panics  that  took  place  in 
the  flight  from  the  city  after  the 


Hallicrafters 

{Continued  from  page  35,  col.  3) 

maximum  flexibility.""^  Incoming  ma¬ 
terials  and  components  are  unloaded  at 
enclosed  receiving  docks  and  move 
smoothly  through  the  pre-test  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  nearby  stockrooms.  From 
there,  with  a  minimum  of  handling, 
they  are  fed  to  the  five  main  assembly 
lines.  Shipping  docks  are  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  building. 

Offices  and  engineering  department 
are  air  conditioned  and  a  roof  sprinkler 
system  lowers  the  temperature  in  the 
factory  12  to  15  degrees  on  hot  days. 
There  are  three  automatic  overhead 
conveyors— one  with  a  “hot  rail”  on 
which  completed  TV  chassis  are  given 
a  four  hour  run-in '  test  before  being 
assembled  in  cabinets.  Other  conveyors 
deliver  picture  tubes  and  chassis  pans 
to  the  lines. 

Typical  of  the  flexibility  which  per¬ 
mits  production  to  be  shifted  quickly 
from  one  type  of  unit  to  another  are 
the  three-rail  chassis  racks  used  on  the 
assembly  lines.  These  carriers  de¬ 
veloped  by  Hallicrafters  engineers,  re¬ 
placed  the  jig  formerly  used  under 
each  chassis.  The  rails  may  be  readily 
adjusted  to  chassis  of  varying  sizes,  and 
chassis  slip  along  directly  on  the  rails. 
Plant  production  supervisors  boast  that 
a  complete  production  line  of  up  to  130 
people  can  be  changed  over  from  one 
type  of  chassis  to  another,  position  by 
position,  with  less  than  one  minute’s 


Corps  unit,  pointing  up  the  advantages 
to  the  student  in  taking  part  in  such 
units.  Some  military  service  is  almost 
a  certainty  in  the  future  of  today’s 
youth,  the  Journal’s  article  stresses,  and 
the  ROTC  program  offers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  serve  while  studying  and  to 
study  while  serving. 

The  basic  course,  for  the  Signal 
Corps  unit,  consists  of  three  hours  of 
formal  instruction  per  week  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  the  first  two  academic  years. 
During  the  first  year  the  instruction  is 
general  in  nature  and  applicable  to  the 
Army  as  a  whole.  The  second  year’s 
work  applies  particularly  to  the  Signal 
Corps. 

The  advanced  course,  which  is  option¬ 


Chicago  fire  will  not  occur.  If  it  does, 
the  road  net  of  the  average  military 
area  or  civilian  area  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  this  mass  exodus.  Unless  you 
develop  a  feeling  for  this  weapon,  and 
a  feeling  for  what  to  do,  you  will  be 
killed  in  the  rush.  I  think  we  see  here 
again  the  importance  of  communication 
and  a  network  of  control.  The  pro¬ 
tection  we  have  discussed  certainly 
holds  for  the  communicator  operator 
since  his  loss  breaks  the  lifeline  be¬ 
tween  the  command  organization  and 
the  man  on  the  street  or  in  the  ranks. 
Until  we  have  developed  mental  tele¬ 
pathy  to  a  point  where  it  is  usable,  the 
lifeline  of  the  atomic  network  is 
Signals. 


delay  between  the  last  unit  of  one  run 
and  the  first  unit  of  the  next  run. 

Besides  the  main  plant,  Hallicrafters 
occupies  a  recently  purchased  three 
story  building  of  72,000  square  feet 
two  blocks  east  of  the  main  plant, 
and  a  coil  factory  of  11,600  feet  on 
Chicago’s  north  side.  On  the  southwest 
side  of  Chicago  150,000  square  feet 
of  space,  under  long  term  lease,  is 
utilized  mainly  for  assembly  of  large, 
complex  military  equipment;  this  com¬ 
bined  with  other  additional  space  of 
125,000  square  feet  used  for  storage 
and  shipping  facilities  give  a  grand 
total  of  over  500,000  square  feet  of 
space.  These  combined  production 
facilities  are  sufficient  to  turn  out  ap¬ 
proximately  600  communications  and 
radio  sets,  and  1,500  television  sets  per 
day,  using  one  shift  in  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  and  two  shifts  on  some  of  the 
television  assembly  operations.  This  is 
exclusive  of  contract  military  produc¬ 
tion.  Plant  executives  point  out  that 
either  communications  equipment,  radio 
set,  or  television  set  production  can 
be  quickly  and  substantially  increased 
by  decreasing  output  of  the  others. 

The  company’s  normal  staff  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  employees,  of  whom 
1,960  are  factory  workers,  have  the 
use  of  modern  cafeteria,  wash  room 
and  locker  facilities,  and  benefit  from 
company  paid  group  insurance,  paid 
vacations,  Christmas  bonuses  and  a 
liberal  profit-sharing  pension  trust.  As 


al,  requires  six  hours  of  time  per  w  ek 
plus  one  six-week  period  at  sumner 
camp.  During  this  two-year  period  a 
large  portion  of  the  work  is  peculiai  to 
the  Signal  Corps,  while  the  balanc*  h 
common  to  all  services.  This  coi  rse 
leads  to  a  commission  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Signal  Corps,  after  which 
a  minimum  of  two  years’  active  duty 
is  required. 

Signal  Corps  personnel  directing  the 
activities  of  Worcester’s  ROTC  unit  are 
Lt.  Col.  Charles  E.  Harris,  Lt.  Col. 
James  E.  Foster,  Lt.  David  F.  Edwards. 
Jr.,  M/Sgt.  Carl  E.  Staab,  M/Sgt.  Eric 
J.  LeCouture,  Sfc.  John  Gregal,  Sgt. 
Roger  H.  Burke,  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Bar- 
rentine. 


In  conclusion,  let’s  say  that  we  have 
only  discussed  the  weapon  going  off  in 
the  air,  the  most  logical  place  for  the 
explosion.  We  hope  we  have  given  you 
a  feeling  for  how  the  fission  reaction 
takes  place,  for  what  it  looks  like, 
ior  the  effects  that  can  be  gotten,  and 
most  of  all  for  what  you  can  do  about 
it  at  any  reasonable  distance.  If  you 
will  turn  and  fall,  getting  lots  o£  ma¬ 
terial  between  you  and  the  bomb,  then 
at  the  end  of  ninety  seconds  stand  up 
and  go  about  your  job,  the  effective 
radius  of  gross  destruction  (Figure  5) 
for  a  nominal  bomb  at  a  nominal 
altitude  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Overall,  let  us  say.  Signals:  Duck  I! 
Then  Up  And  “yJr-Om”! ! 


a  result  relations  with  the  employees 
have  been  tranquil  and  Hallicrafters 
has  fared  well  in  competition  with  other 
employers  for  desirable  workers. 

As  the  1951-52  rearmament  program 
gets  under  way.  Bill  Halligan  faces 
with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  ex¬ 
panding  output  to  attempt  to  care  for 
the  civilian  market  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  growing  volume  of 
equipment  for  the  armed  forces. 

“We  are  firmly  committed  to  a  policy 
of  relying  on  component  suppliers  and 
subcontractors  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent”  he  says.  “In  this  way  we  are 
able  to  use  the  specialized  facilities 
and  skills  of  many  manufacturers,  and 
by  breaking  down  each  operation  into 
relatively  simple  components,  can  step 
up  production  as  needed  by  utilizing 
less  highly  skilled  workers  under  the 
direction  of  our  highly  trained  engi¬ 
neers  and  inspectors.” 

Early  this  year  Hallicrafters  had 
already  added  more  than  $26,000,000 
in  government  contracts  to  its  normal 
backlog  of  civilian  business  and  sub- 
,  stantial  additional  contract  work  was 
in  process  of  negotiation.  HT-4’s  and 
various  types  of  military  receivers  were 
once  more  moving  in  quantity  dow  i 
the  assembly  lines  and  into  the  testin ; 
booths.  Procurement  facilities  were  bt- 
ing  stepped  up  and  plans  for  additional 
space  and  personnel,  as  needed,  yer? 
being  worked  out. 
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Into  your  home,  through  the 
miracle  of  television,  comes  a 
new  world  of  entertainment, 
news,  education,  and  sports. 


can  still  out  while  staying*  home 


The  development  of  all-electronic 
television  is  only  one  example  of 
RCA  research.  This  leadership  as¬ 
sures  you  high  quality  performance 
from  any  product  or  service  of  RCA 
and  RCA  Victor. 


15  million  homes,  as  a  result  of 
research  at  the  David  Sarnoff  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  RCA  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Today’s  image  orthicon  TV 
camera  was  perfected  there.  Dr. 
V.  K.  Zworykin  of  RCA  developed 
the  kinescope —which  is  the  screen 
of  television  receivers.  And  RCA 
scientists  have  also  perfected  elec¬ 
tron  tubes,  circuits,  sound  systems, 
phosphors,  and  antennas  to  make 
television  part  of  everyday  life. 


Now  “homebodies”  who  seldom 
leave  their  neighborhoods  can  view 
programs  from  distant  cities— with 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  Drama, 
comedy  and  variety  shows  are 
brought  into  the  living  room.  Sports, 
news  events  as  they  happen  can  be 
viewed  by  all.  Now  television  is 
open  coast  to  coast .  .  .  Those  in  the 
East  may  look  in  on  the  West,  and 
the  West  may  look  in  on  the  East. 

Television  is  enjoyed  in  more  than 


See  the  latest  wonders  of  radiOy  television, 
and  electronics  (it  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
36  West  49th  St.,  New  York.  Admission  is 
free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  New  York, 
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ELIAS  E.  RIES,  IJSVEISTOR.  By  Es¬ 
telle  H.  Ries.  Philosophical  JJhrary, 
4.75. 


Probably  everyone,  except  those  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  every  inventor  who  ever  had 
a  hand  in  the  discovery  or  development 
of  some  practical  device,  has  experi¬ 
enced  something  l)etween  surprise  and 
amazement  upon  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  some  inventor  who  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  discovery  or  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  scientific  principles,  but 
whose  name  is  not  in  the  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  is  Edison,  De  Forest,  Marconi, 
or  Bell.  Most  school  children  associate 
names  and  inventions  like  Whitney  and 
the  cotton  gin,  or  Fulton  and  the  steam¬ 
boat,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  many  of 
them,  or  even  many  adults,  know  that 
Elias  E.  Ries  began^  the  experimental 
work  which  resulted  in  the  “talkie” — 
motion  pictures  with  synchronized  sound 
on  film.  This  is  but  one  of  the  surprises 
which  come  from  reading  the  biography 
of  Ries. 

Though  the  name  of  Ries  -is  not  now 
commonly  included  in  the  list  of  great 
scientist-inventors,  his  biography,  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  daughter,  reminds  that  about 
30  years  ago  he  and  his  work  had  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  as  the  result  of  pat¬ 
ent  litigation.  Among  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  stores  concerning  the  litigation,  the 
Netv  York  American  pointed  out,  “In 
addition  to  his  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  talking  pictures,  he  has  perfected 
many  other  devices.  These  include  the 
electric  elevator  controller  universally 
used;  the  methods  and  apparatus  for 
electrically  welding  track  rails;  the 
modern  alternating  or  ‘convertor’  elec¬ 
tric  system  which  made  possible  signal¬ 
ling  systems  for  safety  at  sea,  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Ries  has  taken  out  over  200 
patents,  of  far-reaching  importance. 
With  reference  to  the  talking  picture 
invention,  patent  claims  have  been 
granted  him  which  control  the  art.” 

Even  to  those  somewhat  familiar  with 
an  inventor  and  his  works,  it  frequently 
comes  with  surprise  to  learn  that  his 
conceptions  and  experiments  took  place 
much  earlier  than  had  been  commonly 
supposed.  This  should  be  the  effect  on 
most  readers  of  the  Ries  biography. 

In  the  case  of  the  talking  picture  pat¬ 
ent.  referred  to  by  the  American^  the 
first  related  patent  was  applied  for  by 
Ries  in  18w!  He  appears  to  have  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  recording  sound  on 
film  in  his  first  examination  of  motion 
picture  machines  earlier  that  same  year. 


Also  in  the  same  year.  40  years  before 
its  inauguration  into  regular  service, 
Ries  had  forecast  the  telephoto.  Two 
years  later,  in  1898,  he  actually  trans¬ 
mitted  pictures  over  several  hundred 
yards  of  wire.  With  his  mind  in  that 
channel,  he  of  course  was  thinking  of 
television  too.  The  New  York  Journal  in 
that  year  apparently  had  faith  in  Ries, 
for  it  predicted  that  “the  new  invention 
will  do  precisely  what  Bell  has  done 
with  pounds  .  .  .  the  picture  will  be 
perfect  in  every  detail,  just  as  the  trans¬ 
mitted  sounds  on  the  telephone  are  re¬ 
peated  accurately,  even  to  the  slightest 
modulation.  (The  Journal  seems  to 
have  had  faith  in  the  engineers  too.) 

Most  inventors  working  on  their  own. 
Miss  Ries  points  out,  have  many  heart¬ 
aches  in  trying  to  protect  their  rights 
in  the  devices  and  developments  born 
of  tbeir  own  minds.  Her  father  had  re¬ 
peated  and  crushing  disappointments, 
and  this  drama  in  itself  makes  her  book 
highly  interesting  reading. 


TV  AND  ELECTRONICS  AS  A  CA¬ 
REER.  By  Ira  Kamen  and  Richard 
H.  Dorf.  John  F.  Rider,  Publisher, 
Inc.  $4.95. 


Not  a  technical  book,  this  is  prin¬ 
cipally  about  the  people  in  radio  and 
television  broadcasting,  communica¬ 
tions,  manufacturing,  engineering,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales,  and  servicing.  The 
book  is  aimed  at  young  people  planning 
a  career,  to  show  what  electronics  of¬ 
fers  and  how  to  take  up  the  offer;  and 
those  already  in  electronics,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  and  other  specialties  in  their 
field. 

In  addition  to  eight  chapters  covering 
the  various  phases  of  activity  in  the 
electronics  industry,  useful  appendices 
include  typical  salaries  for  operating 
personnel  in  small  and  large  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  the  curriculum  of  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  courses  at  Illinois  Institute 
o'f  Technology,  and  a  listing  of  public 
and  private  schools  teaching  radio  and 
TV  courses.  The  volume  contains  130 
illustrations  of  the  industry  at  work. 


THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II.  Volume  III.  Europe — 
Argument  to  V-E  Day.  January  1944 
to  May  1945.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Craven  and  J.  L.  Cate.  iJSAF  His¬ 
torical  Division.  The-  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  948  pages.  $8.50. 


By  the  June  1944  day  of  the  Norman¬ 
dy  invasion  the  German  Air  Force  had 
reached  such  a  point  of  ineffectualness 
that  it  refused  to  challenge  the  chan¬ 
nel  assault.  Yet  only  a  few  months- be¬ 
fore,  at  the  beginning  of  that  same  year. 
German  fighter  strength  was  still  on  the 
increase  and  a  cause  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  Allies.  General  “Hap” 
Arnold  was  stressing  the  necessity  for 
the  destruction  of  the  German  air  arm 


“in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  and  in  die 
factories.” 

In  November  1943  Eighth  Air  Fo.ce 
had  drafted  a  plan — “Argument”-  for 
a  series  of  closely  spaced  atta<  ks 
against  about  a  dozen  German  factoj  it-s 
producing  fighter  components  or  fight- 
ers.  The  conception  of  this  plan  and 
its  execution,  interwoven  with  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  and  the  carrying  out  of  ihe 
great  invasion  opens  Volume  III  of  the 
history  of  the  AAF  in  World  War  II. 
The  book  closes  with  V-E  Day  after 
covering  the  tremendous  panorama  of 
the  two  invasions  of  France  and  the 
push  into  Germany. 

Ground  force  views  of  World  War  II 
European  and  Mediterranean  strategic 
planning  and  combat  action  have  been 
detailed  and  published,  in  the  greatest 
coverage  of  any  war,  in  official  and  in¬ 
formal  histories  and  in  memoirs.  Now 
in  this  history  of  Air  Force  action  in 
that  area  there  is  presented  the  air  view, 
and  the  vast  and  varied  problems  of  the 
ETO  and  MTO  air  war.  Information  is 
revealed  in  this  volume  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  detail  for  the  first  time.  Two 
examples  are  the  projects  Crossbow  and 
Frantic. 

Tbe  plan  Crossbow  was  set  up  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  “ski”  sites  from  which 
the  German  V-l’s  and  V-2’s  were  being 
launched.  Allied  bombing  was  succes.- 
ful  in  slowing  up  the  launchings,  but 
only  after  intense  experimentation  in 
methods.  Frantic  was  the  code  word  for 
the  triangular  shuttle  run  from  England 
to  Russia  to  Italy  and  back  to  England. 
The  code  word  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  someone  with  a  gift  for 
prophecy,  for  all  attempts  to  arrive  at 
cooneration  with  the  Russians  only  led 
to  frustration. 


MEN  OF  WEST  POINT.  By  R.  Ernest 
Dupuy,  Col..  USA,  Ret.  William 
Sloane  Associates,  Inc.  486  pages, 
$5^ 


The  title  of  this  book  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  the  volume  is  not  so 
much  about  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
itself,  as  it  is  about  the  men  who  made 
the  academy  and  those  who  the  acad¬ 
emy  produced. 

The  names  of  many  illustrious  sons  of 
West  Point  are  familiar  to  most  Ameri¬ 
cans;  Colonel  Dupuy  spotlights  the 
high  points  in  the  careers  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these.  But  there  were  others 
not  so  well  known,  since  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  though  ecjually  great  and  endui- 
ing.  were  not  in  gigantic  combat  ac¬ 
tions.  Their  stories  make  siome  of  tin* 
most  interesting  reading  in  Men  ol 
West  Point. 

There  was  Denis  Hart  Mahan,  now  a 
legendary  figure  at  the  military  acad¬ 
emy.  His  brilliant  career,  in  the  earb 
days  of  West  Point  would  make  a  great 
book  in  itself.  His  genius  far  outran  hi- 
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!  ir  his  concept  of  utmost  mobility 
i.i.*>incl  warfare  did  not  find  full  ap- 
ion  and  fulfillment  in  practice 
yntil  recently  as  World  War  II.  Per- 
was  because  his  thinking  was  so 
od  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
'  i  recognition  and  fame  which 
pap;  .)  his  son,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan. 
{liP  Iter  of  the  sea  power  classic. 

(  •  .»f  the  West  Point’s  greatest  was 

it^  :  •  -f  superintendent,  Sylvanus  Thay- 
,  •  i<s  of  1808,  the  thirty-third  gradu¬ 
ate  i  the  school.  The  Military  Acad- 
1-  it  stands  today,  says  Dupuy,  is 
the  roduct  of  Thayer.  Upon  his  ap- 
poi.  inient  to  the  superintendency  he 
•‘sti-  /igthened  the  weak  points  in  the 
in?i!iiition,  not  only  rebuilding  it  but 
running  it  upon  principles  which 
hav.-  stood  the  test  of  time  for  a  cen- 
turv  nd  more.” 

Tiie  publication  of  Men  of  West 
Point  this  year  coincides  with  the  one 
hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy. 

PRiyCIPLES  OF  RADIO.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.  By  Keith  Henney  and  Glen  A. 
Richardson,  655  pages.  $5.50. 

This  latest  edition  of  Principles  of 
Radio  represents  a  complete  overhaul, 
much  new  ^material  having  been  added, 
with  all  older  material  rewritten,  rear¬ 
ranged,  or  deleted.  The  same  viewpoint 
has  been  retained,  however,  which  made 
the  earlier  editions  useful  to  those  who 
must  learn  radio  without  help  of  a 


teacher — that  the  text  must  be  as  clear 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  technical  mat¬ 
ter.  Illustrations  and  problems  are  al¬ 
so  all  new  or  revised. 

Mr.  Henney  is  editor  of  Nucleonics, 
and  a  former  editor  of  Electronics. 
During  WW  II  he  served  as  editor-in- 
chief  on  a  University  of  California 
NDRC  project  preparing  maintenance 
manuals  on  sonar  equipment  for  the 
Navy’s  Bureau  of  Ships.  He  is  a  Fel¬ 
low  and  past  director  of  IRE,  Fellow 
and  past  president  of  the  Radio  Club 
of  America,  and  an  Associate  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  America. 

Professor  Richardson  has  worked  for 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  as 
engineer  working  in  the  development  of 
UHF  test  equipment;  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago; 
and  the  Wilcox  Electric  Company,  writ¬ 
ing^  instruction  manuals  for  aircraft 
radio  equipment.  He  was  an  instructor 
in  radio  engineering,  industrial  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  electrical  circuits  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  at  present  is 
assistant  professor  of  electronics,  Iowa 
State  College. 

HOW  TO  PASS  RADIO  LICEISSE  EX¬ 
AMINATION,  Third  Edition,  By 

Charles  E.  Drew,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons^  Inc,  366  pages,  $4,50, 

This  volume  is  designed  to-  assist  the 
reader  in  determining  whether  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  field  of  ra¬ 
dio  communications  to  pass  an  FCC  ex¬ 


amination  of  any  tyj)e  of  radio  opera¬ 
tor  license  or  permit,  excluding  aircraft 
radiotelegraph  and  ship  radar  tech¬ 
niques  license  endorsements. 

While  not  a  textbook,  the  book  does 
contain  all  essential  information  need¬ 
ed  to  pass  the  examinations  for  a  radio¬ 
telephone  restricted  operator  permit, 
radiotelephone  third-class  operator  per¬ 
mit,  and  radiotelegraph  third-class  op¬ 
erator  permit  in  basic  law  and  basic 
operating  practice. 

BROADCAST  OPERATOR'S  HAND¬ 
BOOK,  By  Harold  E,  Ennes,  John 
F,  Rider  Publisher,  Inc,  440  pages, 
$5.40. 

In  bringing  out  this  second  edition  of 
the  operator’s  handbook,  the  aim  of 
the  author  has  been  to  bring  the  infor¬ 
mation  presented  in  the  volume  com¬ 
pletely  up-to-date.  The  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  production  and  programming 
have  been  given  more  attention,  and  the 
edition  has  been  expanded  to  cover  this 
field  in  some  degree  of  thoroughness. 
All  other  subjects  are  also  treated  more 
fully  than  in  the  first  edition,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  innumerable  questions  from 
students  in  basic  radio  classes,  and 
many  helpful  suggestions  from  inter¬ 
ested  readers  already  engaged  in  broad¬ 
cast  operations. 

The  subject  and  content  of  the  book 
are  intended  not  only  for  the  newcom¬ 
ers  to-  control  rooms  and  transmitters, 
but  also  for  experienced  personnel  fa- 


Insignia  of  the  Association 

AVAILABLE  TO  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  association  insignia  in  several  beautiful  designs  and  convenient  styles  authorized  for  wear  by  members  is  availabi  at  the  prices 
quoted  below.  Order  from  AFCA  Service  Department,  1624  Eye  St#-,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  insignia  is  described  as  follows: 

The  central  figure  is  an  alert  powerful  American  eagle  with  ^strong  talons  clutching  lightning  flashes — symbolic  of  a  strong  America 
and  national  defense — especially  insofar  as  modern  communications  is  concerned.  The  border  consists  of  leaves  of  the  olive  branch  of 
peace,  indicating  that  the  object  of  preparedness  in  America  is  to  assure  a  lasting  peace.  In  the  background  are  signal  flags — the 
first  means  of  signalling  in  sea  and  land  warfare.  Above  the  eagle  and  between  his  outstretched  wings  is  a  bomber  in  flight,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  complicated  and  essential  communications.  Above  that  is  a  radar  antenna  array,  and  at  the  very  top  a  radio  relay  antenna 
—for  the  latest  major  step  in  communications. 

Members  should  take  every  opportunity  to  display  AFCA  insignia.  Worn  on  the  uniform  or  civilian  dress,  or  displayed  on 
home  or  office  wall,  it  carries  with  it  an  identification  of  distinction,  is  decorative,  and  helps  to  widen  the  scope  of 
our  Association  by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  others.  Emblem  is  available  in  a  variety  of  attractive  forms. 


ASSOCIATION 

MEDAL 

Wrought  on  the  medal  in 
sharp  and  bold  relief  is  the 
AFCA  insignia.  1%  inches 
in  diameter  (shown  at  the 
right,  actual  size),  the 
medal  is  suspended  from  a 
ribbon  of  heavy  grosgrain 
silk  in  orange  and  dark 
blue.  The  medal  is  author¬ 
ized  for  wear  on  the  uni¬ 
form  as  provided  in  A.R. 
600-40,  paragraph  68g  and 
70c  (2)  (dated  31  March 
1044).  Prices:  $3  in  bronze. 
$1  in  silver,  $5  in  gold. 
Medal  is  not  available  for 
sale  to  student  members. 
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LAPEL  BUTTON  FOR  CIVILIAN  WEAR 

Bronze  .  $1.50  (including  tax) 

Sterling  .  2.50  (including  tax) 

lO-K  Cold  .  5.00  (including  tax) 

Signal  flags  in  red  and  white  enamel. 

MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATES 

Printed  on  fine  diploma  paper  with  the  Association  emblem  in 
full  color  and  the  member's  name  engrossed. 

Price  $1.50. 

DECALCOMANIAS 

Decalcomanias  of  the  association  insignia  are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  service  department.  Three  inches  in  diameter, 
in  full  color  (eagle  and  wreath  in  bronze,  red  and  white 
signal  flags,  against  a  silver-gray  background)  these  decals 
can  be  transferred  from  either  side  to  glass,  or  any  other 
smooth  solid  surface,  so  that  they  will  appear  to  be  painted 
on  that  surface. 

Price — 4  for  $1. 
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miliar  with  all  the  problems  peculiar 
to  their  work.  The  first  four  parts  cov¬ 
er  the  operating  practice  in  control 
rooms,  the  master  control,  remote  con¬ 
trols,  and  the  transmitter.  The  latter 
parts  are  concerned  with  technical  data 
for  operators  and  engineers. 

THE  GRAPHOLOGISTS  ALPHABET. 

By  Eric  Singer.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  117  pages.  $3.75. 

Here  is  a  presentation  of  the  art  of 
graphology  that  is  easy  to  understand, 
and  effective  in  its  use  as  a  work  of 
reference.  It  sets  forth  in  illustrations 
and  text  the  numerous  wayS  in  which 
each  of  the  alphabet  can  be  handwrit¬ 
ten,  and  describes  characteristics  de¬ 
noted  by  various  deviations  from  nor¬ 
mal  writing. 

Other  sections  of  the  book  deal  with 
the  deductions  which  can  be  made  from 
opening  strokes  and  end  strokes  of 
written  words,  dotting  of  i’s  and  cross¬ 
ing  of  t’s  and  the  various  differences  in 
speed,  angle,  connection  and  ornamen¬ 
tation  between  one  style  of  writing  and 
another. 

Two  Books  On  Communism 

The  Anatomy  of  Communism,  by  An¬ 
drew  M.  Scott,  and  Soviets  in  Central 
Asia,  by  W.  P.  Zelda  K.  Coates,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Philosophical  Library,  give 
two  slants  on  communism. 

Mr.  Scott  says  he  is  being  critically 
analytical  of  Marxism.  We’re  not  sure. 
Find  out  for  yourself,  if  you’re  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Coates  come  up  with  a  large 
slice  of  baloney,  the  kind  which  is  so 
heavily  spiced  with  fraud,  as  to  make 
it  fascinating.  In  all  their  travels 
through  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  tell  you,  they 
have  never  seen  anything  resembling 
forced  labor,  and  they  assert  that  the 
Soviets  have  proposed  an  international 
investigation  of  labor  conditions! 
Whew ! 
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{Continued  from  page  11,  col.  3) 

below  50,000  feet.  To  provide  for  this 
requires  that  stations  operating  on  the 
same  frequency  shall  be  separated  by 
at  least  600  miles.  Thus,  a  pilot  travers¬ 
ing  this  route  at  40,000  feet  need  only 
to  set  his  VOR  receiving  equipment  on 
one  VOR  channel  for  the  entire  run. 
He  many  experience  dead  spots  mid¬ 
way  between  the  600  mile  stations,  but 
at  the  speeds  he  will  be  traveling  these 
spots  will  be  of  so  short  a  duration  as 
to  be  inconsequential  to  bis  operation. 
Similar  geographical  distribution  and 
frequency  staggering  will  provide  for 
other  families  of  VOR’s  for  correspond¬ 
ing  lower  altitudes. 

As  a  concluding  note  perhaps  it  is 
well  to  mention  television  as  a  means 
of  providing  ground-to-air  communi¬ 
cations.  Without  getting  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  economic  utilization  of 
the  radio  spectrum,  it  is  interesting 


to  note  that  present  day  525  line  enter¬ 
tainment  television  has  sufficient  resolu¬ 
tion  to  permit  easy  reading  of  about 
40  miles  of  ordinary  page  type.  This 
means  that  within  a  given  congested 
area  where  there  may  be  thirty  or 
more  separate  communications  chan¬ 
nels  required  to  carry  the  communica¬ 
tions  load  on  a  minimum  interference 
basis,  a  single  television  channel 
(minus  sound  channel  requirement) 
could  handle  simultaneously  forty  indi¬ 
vidual  messages  provided,  however,  that 
each  message  can  be  contained  within 
the  length  of  a  single  line. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  visual 
presentation  psychological  and  other¬ 
wise  of  air  traffic  control  data  that 
should  be  investigated.  For  example, 
it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  visually 
presented  information  is  easier  to  as- 
simulate  and  retain  than  aurally  pre¬ 
sented  material.  It  seems  likely,  there¬ 
fore.  that  a  very  lengthy  clearance 
could  be  copied  symbolically  by  a  pilot 


within  a  fifteen  (15)  second  interval  or 
less^  thus  increasing  the  rate  of  message 
handling. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  study  visual  presentation  using 
television.  The  USAF  Teleran*  pro¬ 
gram  started  out  in  this  direction  but. 
unfortunately,  it  became  so  hopelessly 
embroiled  in  engineering  problems  that 
it  barely  disturbed  the  dust  on  the 
proverbial  Operational  surface”  let 
alone  scratching  tfits  fictitious  surface. 
Maybe  an  answer  to  the  vexing  com¬ 
munications  problem  lies  within  the 
realm  of  television.  This  we’ll  never 
know  as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  sit 
in  a  dark  corner,  gathering  cobwebs 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  continue 
in  our  quest  for  more  and  more  radi  ) 
'channels,  which  has  yielded  us  a  chunk 
of  spectrum  about  57  times  wider  than 
a  single  TV  channel.  Yet  we  still  hav  * 
problems. 

*SIGNAL,  Jan-Feb  1948  issue,  “Telerai;  ' 
by  W.  W.  Watts. 
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new  communications  *TOOL”  tor  industry 


10  lb.  lower 
powered 
models  also 
available 


HAND 
CARRY 

HT-21  (25-50  Me.) 
HT.22  (150-174  Me.) 

•  FULL  TWO-WATT  ANTENNA  OUTPUT* 

•  Weighs  only  14  pounds! 

•  CompletOr  self-contained  2-way  radio-tele- 
phone  station! 

•  Powered  by  Dry,  or  Wet  Rechargeable  Batter¬ 
ies  (can  be  recharged  from  car  battery  or  1 17 
Volts  AC) 

•  Rugged,  weotherproof 

•  22  sub-miniature  tubes! 

*On  25-50  Me.  •  One-WoH  output  on  150-174  Me.  ^ 

CENTRAL  STATION  I 

HT.23  (25-50  Me.)  HT-24  (150-174  Me.)  I 

Same  performance  and  specifica-  9 
tions  as  the  "Littlefone"  Hand  9 
Carry.  9 

•  AC-oper€ited  Central  Station  9 

•  Audio-amplifier,  providing  one 
wott  of  audio  for  loudspeaker 

•  Power  consumption  is  35  watts 

•  Plugs  in  any  AC  outlet  (1 17  Volts) 

Where  one  or  more  extra  stationary 
receiving  stations  are  desired,  Halli- 
crafters  economical  S-81  receivers 
may  be  added. 


A  new  Hallicrafters  product — the  "littlejone* — is  now 
ready  for  thousands  of  important  uses  in  hundreds  of 
industries. 

This  light,  rugged,  dependable  radio-phone  will  be 
offered  through  Hallicrafters  distribution  organization  — 
by  the  men  who  know  communications  best. 

USES  OF  ^’LITTLEFONE”  CHALLENGE  YOUR  IMAGINATION! 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  industrial  uses  for  the 
'' littlejone'  radio — anywhere  where  powerful,  dependable, 
”on  the  move”  contact  is  required. 

AMONG  THE  MORE 

t  IMPORTANT  RAIIROADING 

I  PRESENT  USES  ARE:  freight  handling 


WAREHOUSE  OPERATIONS 

RANCHING  &  LARGE  FARMS 

MINING  (Above  &  Below 
Ground) 

PIPE  LINE  INSPECTION 
ROAD  BUILDING 
SHIPPING  (Dock  Operations) 
CONSTRUCTION 
LUMBERING 


World’s  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Precision  Radio  and  Television  —  Chicago  24 


What  every  industrial  executive  should  know  about 

MICROWAVE 


JLti  1931,  Intornational  Telrplione  and  Telejrraph  Corporation  hecanie  tlio  world 
pionorr— the  first  to  heam  inaiiV  voice  tlirough  space  hy microwave.  Today  microwave 
lias  hccoine  the  fastest  jrrowinjr  coinniunications  system  for  spanning:  mountains, 
swamps,  rivers  and  other  natural  harriers  without  costly  wire 

lines— a  system  that  is  virtually  immune  to  storm  damajre.  // 

And  today  I  d'&T  is  still  the  recognized  leader,  with  its  jrrcatly  * 

advancc<l  ‘‘pulse  time  multiplex*’  method  of  microwave  trans-  — ■  I, 

mission.  If  your  company  is  planning  ^  set  up,  expand  or 
replace  its  own  cross-country  communication  system,  look  first 

to  PlAf  microwave. 'This  versatile,  flc'xihlc,  new  method  i 

provides  for  multiph'  speech  chaiimds,  unattemh'd  tch'^raph, 
telemeterinjr,  remote  control  and  other  sijrnalinjr.  PTM 
microwave  is  available  throu^zh  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  '  -twt  l 

.  •  1  '^i'"  p  rwi  p  .  •  ♦.  »“ii  fi  inr<*r'<  sum 

{corporation,  an  I  I  cV  I  inanutac  tunn^  associate.  .  .  . 


1 'r  i'(  'I’  riifriiHTr-s  slirrrssfully  (Irnioii 
stratr  fir^t  \  oirt*  lruii>iiiissi(>;i  liy  inirro 
\va\f,  (lalai,-  to  l)o\«‘r,  Marrii  .‘{I, 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Broad  Street,  New  York 

For  information  on  mirrowavi*  rominiinirutioii  systrin^,  a<Mrrss;  I’vderal  'rplp/diouv  tttitl  litulin  Corjtoratiun,  100  Kiiigsland  Road.  Clifton,  N.  J, 


